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Tue CutttERN HunpREpDS.—We have 
for some months mislaid a letter which 
the Rev. Dr. Ingram was so obliging as to 
address to us, in answer to the challenge 
of our Correspondent PLANTAGENET in 
our January Magazine, p. 44. He refers 
us to an historical account of the Chiltern 
Hundreds given in the Preface to Skel- 
ton’s Oxfordshire, from which we make 
the following extract: ‘‘ No writer has 
hitherto observed the distinction, which 
ought to be made, between the Chiltern 
Hills and the Chiltern Hundreds. The 
former appellation is understood by Geolo- 
gists, as descriptive of the great line of 
chalk, which extends in a south-western 
direction from Norfolk into Dorsetshire. 
The latter term is more limited; and, 
with the exception. of the three contiguous 
hundreds in Buckinghamshire, which are 
so called from their situation, comprises 
expressly those Four Hundreds and a Half 
in our county, of which we shall endea- 
vour, for the first time, to give an histori- 
cal sketch.’”? The names of these four 
hundreds and a half are, Pirton, Lewknor, 
Binfield, Langtree, and Ewelme: they 
were attached at the Domesday survey to 
the royal manor of Bensingtone, now Ben- 
son. It was for a History of those hun- 
dreds that Dr. Ingram announced his in- 
tention of collecting materials, in a pros- 
pectus issued about the year 1824. The 
writer of the Preface concludes with the 
observation that, ‘‘ the office of Steward 
is now become merely nominal, and passes 
as a matter of course, or as an equivocal 
compliment, to every person in his turn, 
who, during a session, vacates a seat in 
parliament.’’ But here we believe lies the 
long-prevalent mistake, or uncertainty. 
We have no proof that the stewardship of 
the Oxfordshire Chilterns has ever been 
granted for the purpose alleged; whilst 
our correspondent PLANTAGENET has sa- 
tisfactorily shown that the office which it 
has been the modern practice to grant 
most frequently, in order to vacate a seat 
in Parliament, (the form, we may remark, 
is lithographed,) is the Stewardship of 
the three Buckinghamshire Hundreds of 
Stoke, Desborough, and Burnham (mis- 
printed in the aforesaid form, Bonenham). 
—We may here mention, that during the 
changes at the commencement of the pre- 
sent Parliament, whilst Henry Warburton, 
esq. and Alderman Thompson vacated 
their seats, Sept. 8, by accepting the Stew- 
ardship of the Chiltern Hundreds, Sir 
George Anson effected the same object by 
taking the Stewardship of the manor of 
Poynings. This seems to shew that the 
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Stewardship of the manor of East Ret- 
ford is no longer available. 

E. B. P. respecting Richborough, has 
not consulted the publications upon the 
place. Let him look at Stukeley’s bird’s 
eye view, which shows the cross of ma- 
sonry (possibly the site of thechurch which 
stood within the castle) ,—a plan in Boys’s 
History of Sandwich, plate VII. p. 473, 
Battely’s Antiquitates Rutupine, or the 
Beauties of England and Wales, vol, VII. 

. 949. 

The inscription on the small seal found 
near Totness, of which an impression has 
been sent us by L. is apparently s. IEHAN 
LE COVTELLER, (that is, in modern spell- 
ing, John Cutler,) surrounding a profile 
head, looking to the left; but the seal 
will be found to give much better impres- 
sions when further cleaned from its rust. 

A Correspondent has observed on the 
following passage (p. 493) in the last Ma- 
gazine, ‘‘ The English authorized editions 
of the Scriptures are of general acknow- 
ledged incorrectness, not only in the me- 
chanical department but in numerous in- 
stances of erroneous interpretation, which, 
however to touch, like the Ark of the 
Covenant, would be profanation, and the 
word of God is thus suffered to circulate 
by its superiors in conscious error.’’—“ It 
can hardly be necessary to refer any 
churchman to the excellent pamphlets of 
Dr. Turton and Dr. Cardwell, in which 
this false statement is deliberately sifted, 
examined, and refuted, by the clearest 
evidence, on the last occasion in which it 
was brought prominently forward. Such 
insidious attacks on the Church ought not 
to be inserted without a rebuke.” 

We beg to inform a ‘‘ Constant Reader,” 
who dates from ‘‘ Bromley Hill,” that the 
quotation which he sends, “ Her delicate 
blood spoke,”’ &c. is taken from Donne’s 
Poem to his Mistress. 

A Correspondent suggests, that the sin- 
gular sign of ‘‘ Diogenes and Tumble- 
down Dick,’’ noticed in Oct. p. 360, may 
have originated at or shortly after the Re- 
storation, and convey a veiled political 
satire. According to this theory, the 
Greek Cynic was Oliver Cromwell, and 
the English drunkard his son Richard. 
Do any of the squibs or songs of the 
time record the application of such sou- 
briquets to the personages in question ? 

J. R. asks, where any account of the 
ancient family of Robertson (or Robin- 
son), of Strowan (or Struan), in Perth- 
shire, Chief of the Clan of that name, is 
to be found. 

CypwE lI, in answerto J. R. in ournext. 
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THOMSON’S WORKS. Atpine Epition. Pickertnc. 2 vols. 


THE announcement of a new edition of Thomson’s Seasons by Mr. 
Bolton Corney, and the probability of the Aldine edition being shortly re- 
printed, has gratified us by the assurance that the public taste is still able 
to estimate and admire the beauties of the first descriptive poet in our 
language ; yet the numerous readers of the Seasons are perhaps little 
aware upon what authority the present text is founded, or what successive 
alterations it has undergone. The poem of Summer originally contained 
1205 lines, it now consists of 1804; Autumn had 1275 in the earlier 
editions, but the common text extends to 1371, or, in Lord Buchan’s cal- 
culation, after the edition, 4to, of 1730, Spring had 85 additional lines, 
Summer 599, Autumn 96, and Winter 188. But besides these additions, 
many passages were transposed, others materially altered, even when the ori- 
ginal number of the verses was preserved, single lines were entirely re- 
modelled, and particular expressions totally changed. In this manner, 
through successive alterations and improvements, this poem of the Seasons, 
beautiful with all its faults, gradually formed itself into the text in which it 
is now fixed. Winter, the portion of the poem the earliest published, ap- 
peared in 1726 ; and we find that so late as 1743 Thomson was still re- 
vising the text of the Seasons. Of Mr. Bolton Corney’s ability and 
accuracy we think so highly, that we could not wish the new edition of 
the poet in other hands, and we are cxtremely sorry to bear that he did 
not also, in addition to the revision of the text, favour us with the bio- 
graphy of the poet ; but as that portion of the forthcoming work has passed, 
we hear, into other hands, we shall withhold any communication we might 
have made on the subject till the edition appears, and then we shall feel 
ourselves at liberty to express without reserve our opinion as to the manner 
of the execution, both as regards the biographer’s critical taste, in his 
judgment of Thomson's poetical talents, and of his literary knowledge in 
the collection and arrangement of the new materials for his life. We shall 
now briefly mention the object we have in view in the few following pages of 
the present article. Having been from early youth; we must confess with 
a blush that hardly becomes a manly cheek, somewhat too much “ smit 
with the love of sacred song,” and having, through the kindness of an in- 
dulgent fortune, always enjoyed, what we have duly estimated, a life of 
leisure, we employed some of our time in forming collections for improved 
editions of our English poets: nor can we think this purpose to have been un- 
reasonably entertained ; for even now, maby years after we commenced our 
pleasing occupation, how few of our poets have been edited in a manner 
worthy of their fame! Shakspere, the sun and centre of the poetical 
hemisphere, still looks to Mr. Collier for that justice he has received from 
no earlier hand; the twin brothers of the same stage, Beaumont and 
Fletcher, are now first rising in their true shape and colour under Mr. 
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Dyce’s * care. To Sir Walter Scott we are indebted for a very ela- 
borate and excellent edition of Dryden ; but what are we to say of Chaucer, 
of Spenser, of Milton, of Pope, of Gay (whose works have never been col- 
lected), and many others? We think, therefore, that some reflection is 
cast on our national taste, when it may be observed, that the editions of 
the poets of Greece and Rome have been undertaken repeatedly by scholars 
of the greatest fame, from the days of Scaliger and Stephens to those of 
Porson and Herman ; while, with the most delicate perception of their 
beauties, and the highest admiration of their genius, these scholars have 
added the most profound acquaintance with the language, and the most 
careful and religious examination of the text ;—while, in fact, all the com- 
bined resources of erudition and industry have been employed, and all but 
exhausted, in the endeavour to restore these shattered relics of unequalled 
beauty to something of their original form and lustre ; the poets of 
our own country, the emulators, and in some cases, the rivals, or more than 
rivals, of their fame, have been placed in the hands of men more or less in- 
competent to perform the high duty so rashly undertaken by them : and the 
result has necessarily been, that we are still obliged to read the body of the 
English poets in the Collection of Mr. Alexander Chalmers ; to see the pages 
of Ford covered with the slime and froth of Mr, Weber's ignorance ; to 
lament that the text of Pope is crowded with annotations, but not illustrated ; 
and Shakspere himself, for so he might justly be represented, holding up his 
works with uplifted arm, far out of the reach of the swarm of little wits 
and antiquaries, ‘parsons, templars, players,’—et hoc genus omne,— 
grovelling and crawling at his feet. With such impressions on our mind, 
that with honest industry something might be done to purify and amend 
the text where corrupt, and explain it where difficult or obscure, of most 
of our great poetical writers, we formed, not with the purpose of publica- 
tion, but solely for our own gratification and improvement, some materials, 
which, in the course of time, spread widely over the Parnassian field. 
Among others, Thomson's Seasons, the early favourite of our youth, and 
our constant companion when a boy on the banks of the Medway, or idly 
wandering among the Kentish hills, attracted our attention. An observation 
made by Dr. Johnson in his life of the poet, on the text of the early edi- 
tions, led to some research on the subject ; and as “ fortune not only favours 
fools,’’ but is also not seldom seen at the elbow of the diligent and indus- 
trious ; she crowned our earliest efforts by putting into our hands, at the 
price of one shilling and sixpence, what we would not exchange for the great 
ruby in the royal crown, the edition of the Seasons of 1738, 8vo. Miller, inter- 
Jeaved, filled with Thomson’s alterations in his own hand in every page, and 
with numerous emendations and alterations by Pope, in his small and beau- 
tiful writing. That Pope had corrected the text of the Seasons was not 
unknown to us before, for we had seen a mention of it in Warton’s edition 
of Pope ; but it was with great delight that we saw the assertion of the 
Commentator verified by this yolume,—and that, in our own possession. 
We shall now only add what is the arrangement of the materials we propose 
to afford for our readers’ entertainment and instruction in the following 





* To Mr. Dyce, the admirable editor of the valuable productions of our older dra- 
matic writers, Green and Peele, and Webster and Middleton, we are now looking for a 
still far more important effort of his learning and industry—an edition of the poems of 
Skelton ; a work that will be the most desirable accession to our early poetical litera- 
ture that it has received since the days of Warton, Percy, and Ritson. 
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pages ; and we wish them to be received by our readers, not as intended 
to form any part of a new edition, for that purpose they are not adapted,— 
but rather as gentle harbingers of the approach of Mr. B. Corncy’s forth- 
coming work, or rather as whetters of the public appetite, in the manner 
in which our friends at Petersburg and Moscow lead us to a side-table of 
little delicacies—petits morceaux de poisson, avec un coup de vin—to give 
our stomachs a keener edge for the substantial and solid repast to come. 
We shall give first, a poem of Thomson's, which we presume to be but little 
known, written when he was probably not more than eighteen years old,* 
if so much, on the subject of the Seasons. We next give extracts from our 
copy of the Seasons, of the alterations made by ‘Thomson in his own writing ; 
by which our readers will sce the sculptor-poet, not surveying his finished 
gallery of works, but employed in his workshop, with his rule and his plum- 
met, his apron round his waist, and the chisel in his hand. We next add 
some interesting selections from the alterations by Pope. After this, we 
give a few specimens of the Lyttelton copy of the Seasons, the nature of 
which is explained in the noble and friendly critic’s own words ;¢ while 
the sufferance of it forms a remarkable instance of that easy, indolent, good- 
natured reliance on others for which Thomson was known to his friends. 
We then add some quotations from the early editions of the Seasons, in 
order to mark the nature and extent of the subsequent alterations ; and 
lastly, we add a few specimens of the manner in which the text and poetic 
language of Thomson might be illustrated from the Greek and Latin poets. 
Of our collections on this head we have given but a very small sclection— 
od‘yn Aé(Bas,—and our readers will please to recollect that Thomson was 
a very good scholar (in the sense that scholarship is useful to the poet), 
and was well-read in “sad Electra’s poet,” and in those other great trage- 
dians whose matchless productions Athens held so dear. 


Of a Country Life, by a Student in the University. 


‘« T hate the clamours of the smoaky towns, 
But much admire the bliss of rural clowns, 
Where some remains of innocence appear, 
Where no rude noise insults the list’ning ear ; 
Nought but soft Zephyrs whisp’ring through the trees, 
Or the still humming of the peaceful bees ; 
The gentle murmurs of a purling rill, 
Or the unwearied chirping of the Drill ; 
The charming harmony of warbling birds, 
Or hollow lowings of the grazing herds ; 
The murm’ring stock-dove’s melancholy coo, 
When they their lovéd mates lament or woo ; 
The pleasing bleating of the tender lambs, 
Or the indistinct mum’ling of their dams ; 
The musical discord of chiding hounds, 
Whereto the echoing hill or rock resounds ; 
The rural, mournful songs of love-sick swains, 
Whereby they soothe their raging am’rous pains ; 
The whistling music of the lagging plough, 
Which does the strength of drooping beasts renew : 





* This poem is taken from the Edinburgh Miscellany, 1720, 2nd edition. Thomson 
was born in 1700, and we presume that the first edition, which we never saw, and of 
which we do not know the date, must have been printed at least ¢wo years before. 

t This book, containing the criticisms and emendations of Lord Lytttelton on his 
friend Thomson's poem, was presented to Lord Spencer by Mr. Matthew Montagu, who 
found it among the books of his aunt Mrs, Montagu. 
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And as the country rings with pleasant sounds, 
So with delightful prospects it abounds. 

Thro’ every season of the sliding year, 

Unto the ravish’d sight new scenes appear. 

In the sweet Spring, the sun’s prolific ray . 
Does painted flow’rs to the mild air display ; 
Then opening buds, then tender herbs are seen, 
And the bare fields are all array’d in green. 

In rip’ning Summer, the full-loaden vales 

Give prospect for employment for the flails ; 

Each breath of wind the bearded groves makes bend, 
Which seems the fatal sickle to portend. 

In Autumn, that repays the lab’rers’ pains, 
Reapers sweep down the honors of the plains. 
Anon black Winter from the frozen North 

Its treasuries of snow and hail pours forth. 

The stormy winds blow thro’ the hazy sky, 

In desolation Nature seems to lie ; 

The unstain’d snow from the full clouds descends, 
Whose sparkling lustre open eyes offends ; 

In maiden white the glittering fields do shine, 
The bleating flocks for want of food repine ; 
With wither’d eyes they see all snow around, 

And with their fore feet paw and scrape the ground ; 
They cheerfully do crop the insipid grass, 

The shepherds, sighing, cry—Alas! alas! 

Then pinching Want the wildest beast does tame, 
Then huntsmen on the snow do trace their game ; 
Keen frost then turns the liquid lakes to glass, 
Arrests the dancing riv’lets as they pass. 

How sweet and innocent are country sports, 

And as men’s tempers, various are their sorts. 
You on the banks of soft meand’ring Tweed 

May in your toils ensnare the wat’ry breed, 

And nicely lead the artificial flee,* 

Which when the nimble watchful trout does see, 
He at the bended hook will briskly spring, 

Then in that instant twitch your hairy string ; 
And when he’s hook’d, you with a constant hand, 
May draw him struggling to the fatal land. 

Then at fit seasons you may cloathe your hook, 
With a sweet bait dress’d by a faithless cook. 

The greedy pike darts to ’t with eager haste, 

And being struck, in vain he flies at last ; 

He rages, storms, and flounces thro’ the stream, 
But all, alas! his life cannot redeem. 

At other times you may pursue the chase, 

And hunt the nimble hare from place to place. 
See, when the dog is just upon the grip, 

Out at a side she’ll make a handsome skip, 

And ere he can divert his furious course, 

She, far before him, scours with all her force. 

She ’ll shift, and many times run the same ground, 
At last, outwearied by the stronger hound, 

She falls a sacrifice unto his hate, 

And with sad piteous screams laments her fate. 
See how the hawk does take his tow’ring flight, } 





And in his course outflies our very sight, 
Beats down the fluttering fowl with all his might. 





* So in another of his Poems— 





Here you ’ll behold upon tke fatal tree 
The God of Nature, bleed, expire, and die. 
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See how the wary gunner casts about, 

Watching the fittest posture when to shoot. 
Quick as the fatal ligtning blasts the oak 

He gives the springing fowl a sudden stroak 

He pours upon’t a show’r of mortal lead, 

And ere the noise is heard,—the fowl is dead. 
Sometimes he spreads his hidden subtile snare, 
Of which th’ entangled fowl was not aware, 
Thro’ pathless wolds he doth pursue his sport, 
Where nought but moor fowl and wild beasts resort. 
When the noon sun directly darts his beams, 
Upon your giddy heads, with fiery gleams, 

Then you may bathe yourself in cooling streams ; 
Or to the sweet adjoining grove retire, 

Where trees with interwoven boughs conspire 

To form a grateful shade—their rural swains 

Do tune their oaten reeds to rural strains ; 

The silent birds sit list’ning on the sprays, 

And in soft charming notes do imitate the lays. 
There you may stretch yourself upon the grass, 
And lull’d with Music to kind slumbers pass. 

No meagre cares your fancy will distract, 

And in that scene no tragic fears will act : 

Save the dear image of a charming she, 

Nought will the object of your vision be. 

Among the vicious pleasures of the town 

Let empty, partial Fortune on me frown : 

But grant, ye Powers, that it may be my lot 

To live in peace from noisy towns remote.—T. (i. e. Thomson.) 


EXTRACTS FROM THOMSON’S ALTERATIONS OF THE SEASONS, FROM HIS OWN MS, 


For the first four lines of Spring as they now stand— 


** Come, gentle Spring, setherial mildness, come, 
And from the bosom of your dropping cloud, 
While Music wakes around, veil’d in a shower 
Of shadowing roses, on our plains descend ! 


Thomson has written as follows— 


‘* Come, gentle Spring, fair Queen of Seasons, come, 
And from the bosom of your dropping cloud, 
With the glad Hours, the Zephirs, Loves and Joys, 
Gay flutt’ring round thee, on our plains descend.” 


He then erased these, and wrote against the original quatrain—srrr, 


The passage at line 355, in the edition of 1738, stands thus— 


‘¢ Hence in old time, they say, a deluge came, 
When the disparting orb of Earth, that arch’d 
The imprison’d deep around, impetuous rush’d 
With ruin inconceiveable at once 
Into the gulph, and o’er the highest hills 
Wide dash’d the waves, in undulation vast ; 
Till from the centre to the streaming clouds 
A shoreless ocean tumbled round the globe.”’ 


The alterations are as follow— 


‘* Hence in old time, they say, a deluge came, 
ae deep-chapt [parch’d] [chapt] [cleft] disparting orb, that 
arch’ 
The rarefy’d abyss, whose searching streams 
Expansive sought a vent, impetuous rush’d 
With universal burst, into the gulph, 
And o’er the high-pil’d hills of fractur’d Earth 
Wide dash’d,’’ &c. 
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Or thus— 





‘¢ deep-cleft disparting orb, that arch’d 
The central waters round, impetuous rush’d 
With universal burst, into the gulph, 
And o’er the high-pil’d [new form’d] hills of fractur’d Earth 
Wide dash’d,”’ &c. 
L. 376. ‘* But now from clear to cloudy, moist to dry, 
And hot to cold, in restless change revolv’d, 
Our drooping days are dwindled down to nought, 
The fleeting shadow of a Winter’s sun.”’ 


These lines are erased, and the following substituted— 


‘* But now of turbid elements the sport, 
From clear to cloudy tost, from hot to cold, 
And moist to dry, with inward-eating change, 
Our drooping days are dwindled down to nought, 
Their period finish’d ere ’tis well begun.”’ 


L. 426, as the text now stands, is from the MS. 


‘* Behold, yon breathing prospect bids the Muse 
Throw all her beauty forth, but who can paint 
Like Nature ’’— 


In the edition of 1738 it stood thus— 
But yonder breathing prospect bids the Muse 
Throw all her beauty forth, that daubing all 
Will be to what I gaze ; for who can paint 
Like Nature,’’ &c. 


At vy. 804 the following lines, except the first, as they appear in the text, 
are erased, perhaps from the language having something of the character 
of Pantheism : 


The informing Author in his work appears, 

His grandeur in the heavens, the sun and moon, 
Whether that fires the day, or falling, this 
Pours out a lucid softness o’er the night, 

Are but a beam from Him. The glittering stars 
By the deep ear of Meditation heard, 

Still in their midnight watches sing of Him. 
He nods a calm. The tempest blows his wrath, 
Roots up the forest, and o’erturns the main. 
The thunder is his voice, and the red flash 

His speedy sword of justice At his touch 

The mountains flame, he shakes the solid earth, 
And rocks the nations. Nor in these alone, 

In every common instance God is seen ; 

And to the man who casts his mortal eye 
Abroad, unnoticed wonders rise ; but chief 

In thee, boon Spring, and in thy softer scenes, 
The smiling God appears, &c. 


The following lines in Summer, 124, are erased from the text, with the 


exception of the first. 


Fruit is thy bounty too, with juice replete, 
Acid or mild ; and from thy ray receives 
A flavour pleasing to the taste of man. 

By thee concocted blushes : and by thee, 
Fully matured, into the verdant lap 

Of Industry the mellow plenty flows. 
Extensive harvests wave at thy command, 
And the bright ear, consolidate by thee, 
Bends unwithholding to the reaper’s hand. 
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The following lines are heightened in beauty in the subsequent alter- 
ations. 


Vv. 144, — “ Th’ unfruitful rock itself, impregn'd by thee, 
In dark retirement forms the lucid stone, 
Collected light, compact, that polish’d bright, 
And all its native lustre let abroad, 

Shines proudly in the bosom of the fair. 
At thee the Ruby lights his deep’ning glow, 
A bleeding radiance grateful to the view.”” 


In the MS, thus— 


‘¢ Th’ unfruitful rock itself, impregn’d by thee, 
Jn dark retirement forms the lucid stone ; 
The lively Diamond drinks thy purest rays, 
Collected light, compact, that, polish’d bright, 
And all its native lustre let abroad, 
Dares, as it sparkles on the fair one’s breast, 
With vain ambition emulate her eyes. 
At thee the Ruby lights its deep’ning glow, 
And with a waving radiance inward flames.”’ 


The following lines (in Italics) are erased, v. 303. 


——“ to the brink 
Of dreary nothing, desolate abyss ! 
Recoiling giddy thought! or with short glance, 
Such as remotely-wafting spirits use, 
Behold the glories of the little world.” 


V. 525. ‘Then on that rock by Nature’s chisel carv’d.”’ 
is altered to— ‘ 
“ Then on that hollow’d rock, grotesque and wild."’ 
The character of ‘ Spenser’ is introduced in the MS. y. 631. 


‘* Nor shall my verse forgeé that elder bard (forget), 
The gentle Spenser, Fancy’s gaudy [pleasing] son, 
Who like a copious river pour’d his song 
O’er all the mazes of enchanted ground ; 
Nor him [thee] his ancient Master, laughing, sage 
Chaucer, whose native manners-painting sense 
Well moralized, shines through the gothic cloud 
Of Life [Time] and language o’er his genius thrown.” 


The following description of the fabulous City in Africa [v. 716, &c.] 
is entirely erased; and from the colour of the ink used, I think the 
erasure is Pope's. 


‘* Hence late expos’d (if distant fame says true) 

A smother’d City from the sandy wave 

Emergent rose ; with olive fields around, 

Fresh woods, reclining herds, and silent flocks, 

Amazing all, and incorrupted seen. 

For by the nitrous penetrating salts, 

Mix’d copious with the sand, pierc’d and preserved, 

Each object hardens gradual into stone, 

Its posture fixes and its colour keeps. 

The statue-folk, within, unnumber’d crowd 

The streets, in various attitudes surprised 

By sudden fate, and live in every face 

The Passions caught, beyond the Sculptor’s art. 

Here leaning soft, the marble Lovers stand, 

Delighted e’en in death ; and each for each 

Feeling alone, with that expressive look 

Which perfect Nature only knows to give. 

And there the Father agonizing bends 

Fond o’er his weeping Wife, and infant train, 

Aghast, and trembling, though they know not why. 
Gent. Mac. Vou, XVI. 4D 
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The stiffen’d vulgar stretch their arms to Heaven 
With horror staring ; while in Council deep 
Assembled full, the hoary-headed Sires 

Sit sadly thoughtful of the public fate. 

As when old Rome beneath the raging Gaul 
Sunk her proud turrets, resolute on death, 
Around the Forum sat the grey Divan 

Of Senators, majestic, motionless, 

With ivory staves, and in their awful robes 
Dress’d, like the falling Fathers of Mankind, 
Array’d and shining ; from the solemn sight 

The red barbarian shrunk, and deem’d them Gods.”’ 


The last five of the following verses (Autumn 773) on the Princess 
Amelia are erased. 


‘¢ Strings every nerve, calls up [and calls] the kind’ling soul 
Into the healthful cheek and joyous eye. 
And whence the royal Maid, Amelia, blooms 
With new flush’d graces ; yet reserved to bless, 
Beyond a Crown, some happy Prince, and shine, 
In all her Mother’s matchless virtue drest, 
The Carolina of another Land.”’ 
In the Poem of Winter (vy. 58) the following lines are erased. 
— ‘ Thus Winter falls, 
A heavy gloom oppressive o’er the world, 
Through Nature shedding influence malign, 
And rouses all the seeds of dark disease. 
The soul of Man dies in him, loathing life, 
And black with horrid views, &c.’’ 
V. 382, another erasure of four lines occurs. 
‘* While tempted vigorous o’er the marble waste 
On sleds, reclined, the furry Russian sits, 
And by his rein-deer drawn, behind him throws 
A shining Kingdom in a Winter’s day.’’ 
V. 456, four lines in the printed Copy— 
‘* Nor absent are those tuneful shades, I ween, 
Taught by the Graces, whose enchanting touch 
Shakes every Passion from the various string ; 
Nor those who solemnize the moral scene—’’ 


are thus altered— 
‘* Nor absent are those Shades whose skilful hand 
Pathetic drew [trace] the impassion’d heart, and charm’d 
Transported Athens with the moral scene. 
Nor those who tuneful wake the enchanting /yre [string].’’ 


V. 465, in the Edition— 

‘¢ See on the hallow’d hour that none intrude 
Save Lycidas, the friend,’’ &c. 

In the MS. 

‘- Save a few chosen friends that sometimes deign 
To bless my humble cell [roof], &c.’’ 

The following lines, with the exception of the first couplet, are erased, 
but the amendments are so amended themselves, and the alterations so 
numerous, as to render it very difficult to give them. I have added only 
those written on the printed page between the lines of the text. 


‘¢ On blithesome frolics bent, the youthful swains, 
While every work of man is laid at rest, 
Fond o’er the river crowd, [rush] and, shuddering, view 
The doubtful deeps below. Or, where the lake 
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And long canal the cerule plain extend, 

[Rhine 
Branch’d out in many a long canal extends], 
The City pours her thousands, swarming all 
From every quarter ; and with him who slides 
Or skating sweeps, swift as the winds, along 
In circling poise, or else disorder’d falls, 
His feet illuded, sprawling to the sky, 
While the laugh rages round; from end to end 
Encreasing still, resounds the crowded scene.” 


In the description of Winter, v. 666, the following lines are erased, and 
others written in the MS. as the text now stands. 


——‘‘ and make an ocean boil. 
Whence heap’d abrupt along the howling shore, 
And into various shapes, as Fancy leaves, 
Work’d by the wave, the crystal pillars heave ; 
Swells the blue portico, the gothic dome 
Shoots fretted up ; and birds and beasts and men 
Rise into mimic life, and sink by turns.” 


We now come to the conclusion of the Hymn on the Seasons; a 
passage, we presume, as the termination of his Poem, which Thomson 
thought it important to present in its most finished state. We give the 
lines as they appear in this edition, with the interlined corrections, and 
then add the correctionsin the interleaved page. 


‘* Should Fate command me to the farthest verge 
Of the green Earth, to hostile [distant] barbarous climes, 
Rivers unknown to song, where first the sun 
Gilds Indian mountains, or his setting beam 
Flames on th’ Atlantic isles; ’t is nought to me, 
Since God is ever present, ever felt. 

In the void waste, as in the city full, 
Rolls the same kindred seasons round the world, 
age where he vital spreads there must be joy], 
n all apparent, wise and good in all, 
Since he sustains and animates the whole, 
From seeming evil still educes good ; 
And better thence again, and better still, 
In infinite progression. But I lose 
Myself in Him, in light ineffable : 
Come, then, expressive Silence, muse His praise.” 


The lines in the MS. are now given, those znterlined being erased. 


‘¢ Flames on the Atlantic isles, or, e’en at last, 
Through the dark gulph to usher future worlds, 
I cheerful will obey ; ’tis nought to me 
Since God,” &c. 
_ ‘* Round the world. 
When even at last its awful mandate [the solemn] comes, 
And my dark flight I wing to future worlds, 
I cheerful will obey. I cannot go 
Where universal goodness does not reign, 
Sustained all yon orbs, and all their sons 
From seeming evil still educing good ; 
And better thence again, and better still, 
In infinite,’ &c. 
“*T cheerful will obey—with rising powers [there with new powers] 
Will rising wonders sing. I cannot go 
Where universal goodness does not reign, 
Sustaining all yon orbs, and all their sons, 
From seeming evil still educing good ; 
And better thence again, and better still, 
In infinite,” &c. 


V. 114. 
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The following lines are erased, in the poem to the memory of Sir Isaac 
Newton, after v. 157, “ ever-trusting man.” 
‘¢‘ This, Conduit, from thy rural hours we hope, 
As though the pleasing shade, where Nature pours 
Her every sweet, in studious ease you walk, 
The social Passions smiling at thy heart, 
That glows with all the recollected Sage.”’ 


We shall now give a few particular expressions that have been improved, 
in the alteration of single words or lines. 


Spring 215. 





— ‘¢ The downward sun 
Looks out illustrious from amidst the flush.”’ 
‘¢ The downward sun 
Breaks forth effulgent from amid the flush.” 
V. 296. ‘* This to the poets gave the golden age, 
When, as they sung in elevated phrase.’’ 
MS. ‘ When, as they sung in doldly-figured phrase.” 
V. 461. ‘* Nor is the meadow worthless of our foot.” 
MS. “ Nor is the mead unworthy of our foot.”’ 
V. 463. ‘ The forest running round, the rising spire.” 
MS. ‘ The forest dark’ning round, the glitt’ring spire.” 
V. 591. ‘* Some to the rude protection of the thorn 
Resolve to trust their youny,’’ &c. 
MS. ‘ Commit their feeble offspring,” &c. 
V. 605. *¢ Now ’tis nought 
But hurry, hurry through the busy air.’’ 
MS. ‘‘ But restless hurry through the busy air.” 
V. 609. - ‘In the void 
The EXONER’D parents see their soaring race, 
And, once rejoicing, never see them more.”’ 
MS. “ The faithful parents, &c. 
Th’ acquitted.” 
V. 749. ‘* While the fair heifer redolent in view 
Stands, kindling up their rage.” 
MS. ‘“‘ While the fair heifer, balmy-breathing near.”’ 
V. 839. ‘* To raise his being and serene his soul.” 
MS. ‘ To cheer his being and e/a¢e his soul.”’ 
V. 911. —————‘‘ Repentance rears 
Her snaky crest; a quick, returning twinge 
Shoots through the conscious heart.” 
MS. “ Her snaky crest; a quick-returning pang.” 
V. 961. ‘¢ When succourless and sad, 
Wild as a Bacchanal she spreads her arms.’’ 
MS. ‘ She with extended arms his aid implores.” 


Summer, v. 171. 


MS. 














“* Reflects from every fluctuating wave 
A glance extensive as the day.’ 
MS. ‘‘ Far to the blue horizon’s utmost verge, 
Restless, reflects a waving gleam,’’ &c. 
V. 231. ‘* The house-dog with th’ employless greyhounds lie.”’ 
M ‘* With the vacant greyhounds lie.’’ 





V. 271. ‘* Within an inch the dreadless wanderer oft 
Passes.”’ 
MS. ‘ Near the dire cell the dreadless wanderer oft.’’ 
V. 937. ——————“‘ From his void embrace, 
Mysterious heaven ! that moment in a heap 
Of pallid ashes, fell the beauteous maid.” 
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“¢ That moment to the ground, 
A blacken’d corse, was struck the beauteous maid.” 


Autumn, y. 173. 


‘* And cheerly steal the sultry hours away.” 
MS. “ And steal unfelt the sultry hours away.” 
V. 335. ———“‘ Still overhead 
The glomerating tempest grows.” J 
S. ‘ The mighty tempest weaves its gloom.” 
V. 396. ‘‘ Upbraid us not, ye wolves! ye tigers fell!’ 
S. ‘ Ye raving wolves, upbraid our wanton rage.” 
V. 403. ‘* Poor is the triumph o’er the timid hare, 
Shook from the corn.’’ 
MS. ‘ Scar’d from the corn,” &c. 
V. 511. ‘* If stomach keen can intervals allow, 
Relating how it ran, and how it fell.” 
MS. ‘ Relating all the wonders of the chase.” [all the glories of the chase] 
V. 641. “ Philips, facetious bard, the second Rowe, 
Who nobly durst,’’ &c. 
MS. “ Plain Philips, careless bard, the second Rowe.” 
V. 907. ** And through their wvid pores his temper’d force 
Shed o’er the peaceful world.” 
MS. “ And through their lucid veil his soften’d force.” 
V. 1056. ‘* Now sunk, and now renew’d, he’s quite absorpt, 
Rider and horse.” 
MS. ‘ Now sunk, and now renew’d, he sinks absorpt.” 


Winter, v. 43. 
*¢ And fierce Aquarius fouls th’ inverted year.”’ 
MS. “ And fierce Aquarius stains th’ inverted year.” 
V. 281. ——‘‘ What is land unknown ? 


What water, of the still unfrozen eye ?”’ 
MS. ‘ What water, of the still unfrozen spring ?” 





SELECTION FROM THE ALTERATIONS OF THE SEASONS MADE BY POPE, IN 
THOMSON’S OWN COPY. 
Summer, Text, vy. 620. 


‘* Let comprehensive Newton speak thy fame 
In all philosophy : for solemn song, 
Is not wild Shakspeare, Nature’s boast and thine ; 
And every greatly amiable muse 
Of elder ages in thy Milton met ? 
His was the treasure of ten thousand years, 
Seldom indulged to man ; a god-like mind 
Unlimited, and various as his theme, 
Astonishing as chaos; as the bloom 
Of blooming Eden fair, soft as the talk 
Of our grand parents, and as Heaven sublime.” 


Thus altered in Pope's MS. 


‘¢ Let Newton, pure intelligence, whom Heaven 

Lent to mankind [to mortals lent] its boundless works to trace, 

From laws sublimely simple, speak thy fame 

In all philosophy : for lofty sense, 

Creative fancy, and inspection keen 

Through the deep windings of the human heart, 

Is not wild Shakspeare thine and Nature’s boast ? | 

Is not each great, each amiable muse | 
j 


Of elder ages in thy Milton met ? 

A genius vast and boundless as his theme, 
Astonishing as chaos, as the bloom 

Of blissful Eden fair, as Heaven sublime.”’ 
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Spring,700. In the Text. 
‘© And should I wander to the rural seat 
Whose aged oaks, and venerable gloom, 
Invite the noisy rooks, with pleasure there, 
I might the various polity survey.” 


Pope's alteration is as follows : 


‘* And should I wander to the rural seat 
Whose aged elms, and venerable oaks, 
Invite the rooks, who high amid the boughs, 
In early spring their airy city build, 
And caw with ceaseless clamour ; there well pleased 
I might,’’ &c. 


Autumn, v. 39. Text. 


*€ And black by fits the shadows sweep along, 
A gayly-checker’d, wide-extended view, 
Far as the circling eye can shoot around, 
Convolved and tossing in a flood of corn.”’ 
Pope’s alteration. 
** And black by fits the shadows sweep along 
A gayly-checker’d, heart-expanding [heart-delighting] view, 
Far as the circling eye can shoot around, 
Unbounded tossing in a flood of corn 
[O’er waving golden seas of ripen’d corn.”’] 
Text, v. 119. 
‘* Nurse of art; the city rose, 
And stately street by street by thousands led.”’ 


Pope’s alteration. 


“ Nurse of art, the City reared 
In beauteous pride her tower- encircled head ; 
Then Commerce, &c.’’ 


thus erasing the eight intervening lines between 120 and vy, 128. 
Text, v. 193, in the description of Lavinia. 


‘¢ She with her widow’d mother, feeble, old, 
And poor, lived in a cottage lost far up 
Amid the windings of a woody vale ; 

Safe from the cruel blasting arts of man, 
Almost on Nature’s common bounty fed.” 


Pope’s alteration. 
‘“« Among the windings of a woody vale, 
By solitude, and deep surrounding shades, 
But more by bashful modesty concealed. 
Together thus they shunned the cruel scorn 
Which virtue sunk to poverty would meet ; 
From the base pride of the indignant world, 
Almost,” &c. 
Text, v. 214. 
‘* Thoughtless of beauty, she was beauty’s self ; 
Recluse among the woods, if city dames 
Will deign their faith ; and thus she went, compell’d 
By strong necessity, with as serene 
And pleased a look as Patience can put on, 
To glean Palemon’s field.” 


Pope's alteration. 


‘* Thoughtless of beauty, she was beauty’s self : 
Recluse amid the deep [close] embowering woods, 
As in the hollow breast of Apennine, 

Beneath the shelter of encircling hills, 
A myrtle rises, far from human eyes, 
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And breathes its balmy fragrance o’er the wild ; 
So flourish’d blooming, and unseen by all, 
The sweet Lavinia, till, at length compell’d 
By strong Necessity’s supreme command, 
With smiling patience in her looks, she went 
To glean,” &c. 
Text, v. 291. 

‘¢ With harvest shining all these fields are thine ; 
And if my wishes may presume so far, 
Their master too, who then indeed were blest, 
To make the daughter of Acasto so.” 


Pope’s alteration. 


‘¢ The fields, the master, all, my fair ! are thine, 
If, to the various blessings which thy house 
Has shower’d upon me, thou wilt add that bliss, [thou that bliss will 
That sweetest [dearest] bliss, the power of blessing thee.” [add], 


Text, v. 372. 


‘¢ Caught in the meshy snare, in vain they beat 
Their useless wings entangl’d more and more ; 
Nor on the surges of the boundless air,” &c. 
Pope has inserted the following couplet after the second line. 
‘¢ ], Sad Captives, never more to taste the joys 
Of liberty, without redemption lost. 
2. Unhappy Captives, whom from instant death 
No ransom shall redeem, no pity save.” 


Text, v. 1121. 


— ‘ the circling fence shut up, 
And instant Winter bid to do his worst.” 


Pope's alteration. 
“« And instant Winter’s utmost rage defied.’ 


Winter. Text, 137. 
‘¢ Thro’ the loud night that bids the waves arise.” 


Pope's alteration. 
‘¢ Thro’ the black night that sits immense around,” 


Text, v. 299. 
‘¢ Lays him along the snow, a stiffen’d corpse, 
Unstretch’d, and bleaching in the northern blast.” 
Pope's alteration. 
*¢ Stretch’d out, and bleaching to the northern blast.’’ 
We shall now conclude our extracts from Pope's MS. with the altera- 
tion of the most importance and length which he made. 
Winter, v. 427, text. 
“ First Socrates, 
Whose simple questions to the folded heart, 
Still unperceiv’d, and from the maze of thought, 
Evolv'd the secret truth,—a godlike man ! 
Solon, the next who built his common-weal 
On equity’s wide base. Lycurgus then, 
Severely good: and him of rugged Rome, 
Numa, who soften’d her rapacious sons. 
Cimon, sweet soul’d, and Aristides just ; 
With that attemper’d hero, mild and firm, 
Who wept the brother, while the tyrant bled, 
Unconquer’d Cato, virtuous in extreme. 
Scipio, the human warrior, gently brave, 
Who soon the race of spotless glory ran, 
And warm in youth, to the poetic shade, 
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With friendship and philosophy retired ; 

And equal to the best, the Theban twain, 

Who single raised their country into fame. 
Thousands besides, the boast of Greece and Rome, 
Whom virtue owns, the tribute of a verse 
Demand,—but who can count the stars of heaven?” 


Pope’s alteration : 
‘* First Socrates, 

Who firmly good in a corrupted state, 
Against the rage of tyrants single stood, 
Invincible! pure Reason’s sacred law, 
That voice of God within the spotless mind, 
Obeying fearless, or in life or death : 
Great moral teacher! wisest of mankind ! 
Solon the next, who built his common weal 
On equity’s wide base, by gentle laws 
A lively people curbing, yet unquench’d, 
Preserving still their native, gen’rous fire. 
Lycurgus then, who bowed beneath the force 
Of strictest discipline, meverely good, [wise] 
All human passions. Next, the light of Rome, 
Numa, who soften’d her rapacious sons ; 
Fabricius, scorner of all-conquering gold ; 
Scipio, the gentle chief, humanely brave, 
Who soon the race of spotless glory ran, 
And warm in youth, to the poetic shade, 
With friendship and philosophy retired ; 
Unconquer’d Cato, virtuous in extreme ; 
Thou, too, unhappy Brutus, kind of heart, 
Whose steady arm, by awful Virtue urg’d, 
Lifted the Roman steel against thy friend. 
And they, the boast of Greece, while [when] Greece was free, 
Cimon, sweet soul’d, and Aristides just ; 
With that attemper’d hero, mild and firm, 
Who wept the brother while the tyrant bled : 
And, equal to the best, the Theban pair, 
Whose virtues, in heroic concord join’d, 
Their country raised to freedom, empire, fame. 
Thousands beside the tribute of a verse 
Demand,” &c. 


ALTERATIONS MADE IN THOMSON’S SEASONS BY LORD LYTTELTON, WITH 
THOMSON’S CONSENT. 

Preface to the Seasons by Lord Lyttelton.—“ In this Edition, conform- 
ably to the intentions and will of the author, some expressions in the Seasons 
which have been justly thought too harsh, or obscure, or not strictly gram- 
matical, have been corrected, some lines transposed, and a few others left 
out. The Hymn which was printed at the end of the Seasons in some of 
the last editions is likewise omitted, because it appears to good judges that 
all the matter and thoughts in that hymn are much better expressed in the 
Seasons themselves.’’"—Having with this feeling undertaken the’ improve- 
ment of the Seasons, Lord Lyttelton did not approach his work with a 
very timid or reluctant hand. He struck out whole passages, transposed 
others, altered whole lines, and changed particular expressions at will. In 

- Spring, v. 124, is the line, 
*¢ On whose course 
Corrosive Famine waits, and knells the year.’’ 
For which he substitutes— 
‘* Destruction waits unseen, and Famine dire.”’ 


2 
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The following passage is cut out at verse 195 : 


‘* Full swell the woods, their very music wakes, 
Mix'd in wild concert with the warbling brooks, 
Increas’d ; the distant bleatings of the hills, 
And hollow lows responsive from the vales, 
Whence, blending all, the sweeten’d zephyr springs.” 





In describing the golden age Thomson wrote (Spring, 263)— 


‘This, when emergent from the gloomy wood, 
The glaring lion saw, his horrid heart 
Was meeken’d, and he join’d his sullen joy, 
For music held the whole in perfect peace. 
Soft sigh’d the flute ; the tender voice was heard, 
Warbling the varied heart ; the woodlands round 
Applied their quire, and winds and waters flow’d 
In consonance. Such were those prime of days.” 


These Lord Lyttelton erased, and substituted the following : 


** On every hill, beneath each spreading shade, 
The swains and husbandmen rejoicing hymn 
Their bounteous God; then festive dance and sport, 
Kind deeds, and friendly talk successive share 
The blissful hours ; while, in the rosy vale, 
Love breath’d his tender sighs, from anguish free, 
And free from guilt. Such were those prime of days.”’ 


In v. 287, 


‘* A pensive anguish pining at the heart,” 
is altered into 
‘« A fond distraction pining at the heart.” 


V. 328. ‘¢ While sickly damps and cold autumnal fogs 
Hung not, relaxing, on the springs of life.” 


These lines are changed to 


‘“ No sickly damps, nor cold autumnal fogs, 
Hung on the springs of life, and clogg’d their tone.’’ 


And this was improving the Seasons! Let us take another specimen near 
to the former v. 357. 

‘* But you, ye flocks, 

What have you done? ye peaceful people, what 
To merit death ? you who have given us milk 
In luscious streams, and lent us your own coat 
Against the winter’s cold? 

—‘* But, ah! ye flocks, 

What have you done? ye peaceful people, what 
To merit death ? you who each year resign 

To undefended man your own attire? ’’ 


Take a passage in Summer, v. 1345. 
‘* So stands the statue that enchants the world, 
So bending tries to veil the matchless boast, 
The mingled beauties of exulting Greece.”’ 
for which the following couplet is substituted : 
*« So stands the statue that enchants the world, 
So bending tries to veil its naked charms !” 
We can find room but for one passage more, Summer 1576. 
‘* Chaucer, whose native manners painting verse, 
Well moraliz’d, shines through the gothic cloud 
Of time and language o’er thy genius thrown.’’ 
Gent, Mac. Vou. XVI. 4E 
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Alteration : 
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The Lytteltonian Thomson is as follows : 
‘¢ Chaucer, whose lively manners painting verse, 
Sharp with keen satire, strong with nervous sense 
And moral truth, shines through the darken’d cloud 
Of gothic barbarism around him thrown.” 


And then follows—an insertion of the following lines, by the Jmprover. 


‘¢ How sweet the concert of thy various bards, 
Poetic island! hark! they strike the lyre. 
Harmonious Dryden, Waller, Denham, Rowe, 
Gay, Prior, and judicious Addison. 

But see! with perfect art the hand of Pope 

Now tunes the strings! around the Graces dance, 
And Wisdom to her ear approves the song. 

Of all thy numerous arts, Britannia, this 

The most correct! but nobler fame belongs 

To genius more sublime.’’ 












We will now give a few passages as they stood in the early editions, to 


shew the improvement of taste, and alteration of style in the later. 


The 


reader can refer to the text of the standard editions for his comparison. 


Spring, v. 753. 
‘¢ High from the summit of a craggy cliff 
Hung o’er the green sea grudging at its base, 
The royal eagle draws his young, resolved 
To try them at the sun, strong-pounc’d and bright 
As burnished day, they up the blue sky wind, 
Leaving dull sight below, and with fixt gaze 
Drink in their native noon. The father king 
Claps his glad pinions and approves the birth.” 


V. 823. ‘¢ The cruel raptures of the savage mind, 
How the red lioness, her whelps forgot, 
Amid the thoughtless fury of her heart, 
The lank rapacious wolf, the unshapely bear, 
The spotted tiger, fellest of the fell, 
And all the terrors of the Lybian swain, 
By this new flame, their native wrath sublimed, 
Roam the resounding waste in fiercer bands, 
And growl their horrid loves.”’ 


Summer, v. 447. 


‘ Distressful Nature pants, 
The desart singes; and the stubborn rock, 
Split to the centre, sweats at every pore. 
The very streams look languid from afar ; 
Or through the fervid glade impetuous hurl 
Into the shelter of the crackling grove.’’ 


Summer, y. 1146. 


‘¢ The sluicy rain 
In one unbroken flood descends, and yet 
Th’ unconquerable lightning struggles thro’, 
Rugged and fierce, or in red whirling balls, 
And strikes the shepherd as he shuddering sits 
Presaging ruin on the rocky cleft. 
His inmost marrow feels the gliding flame : 
He dies—and like a statue grim’d with age, 
His lone, dejected posture still remains, 
His russet sing’d, and bent his hanging hat, 
Against his crook his sooty cheek reclin’d, 
While whining at his feet, his half-stunn’d dog 
Importunately kind, and fearful, pats 
On his insensate master for relief.” 
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This passage was worked up subsequently into a fine description. 


Autumn, 674, 
‘* My theme still urges on my vagrant thought, 
Presents the downy peach: the purple plum 
With a fine bluish mist of animals 
Clouded ; the ruddy nectarine ; and dark 
Beneath his ample leaf the luscious fig,” &c. 
The concluding lines of Winter stood in one of the early editions, we 
think the third— 
‘¢ Bear up awhile 
And all your woes are past, time swiftly fleets, 
And wished eternity approaching brings 
Life undecaying, love without alloy, 
Pure flowing joy, and happiness serene.”’ 


In the well-known story of Musidora, in Summer, (v. 1268, &c.) there 
were in the second edition, ¢hree nymphs, Amoret, Sacharissa, and Musi- 
dora, who are thus described :— 


‘* Tall and majestic Sacharissa rose, 
Superior treading, as on Ida’s top 
So Grecian bards in wanton fable sung 
High shone the sister and the wife of Jove. 
Another Pallas Musidora seem'd, 
Meek-eyed, sedate, and gaining every look, 
A surer conquest of the sliding heart. 
While like the Cyprian goddess, Amoret, 
Delicious dress’d in rosy dimpled smiles, 
And all one softness melted on the sense, 
Not Paris panted stronger when aside 
The rival goddesses,’’ &c. 


We shall now give a few examples of coincidence in imagery and 
thought, sometimes admitting a great similarity of verbal expression 
between passages in the Seasons, and in the productions of the ancient 
Poets, confining ourselves, for the sake of uniformity, to those of Greece. 

Spring, 460. 

‘¢ Ten thousand wandering images of things 
Soothe every gust of passion into peace ; 
All but the swellings of the soften’d heart, 
That waken, not disturb, the tranquil mind.’’ 
Compare, 
“ Abrip éuoe yuKvs bzxvos, vrd TAardvw BabvpvdrAdw 
Kai rayas gidéouut, rov éyyiev jxov aKxovwr, 
“A répre: Wopéoca ry tiyptor, odyt Tapacoet.” 
, . Mosch. Idyll. E. 11-13. 
Spring, 627. 
‘* And shiver every feather with desire.”’ 


Compare Sophocles, Ajax Mast. v. 693.—‘*” Egpd’ év Epwre.” 
V. 762, of the Eagle,— 


‘« He wings his course, and preys in distant isles.”’ 
to Pindar, Od. Nem. iii. y. 140.— 
“" Kore & aleros @kus 
TyA00e perapacvopevos.” 
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m . ——* or sit beneath the shade 
f solemn oaks.’’— 


Pindar, Nem, Od. X. 115. 








V. 911. 





—-“ dpvods év oredéxer 
ijpevor.” 
V. 968. ‘‘ From the keen gaze her lover turns away.’ 
to Sophocles, Antigone. 
“ Nua 8 évapyijs PAegapwr 
"Tpepos ever pov 
Nopoas.” 
V. 1121. ——*‘‘ for nought but love 
Can answer love, and render bliss secure.” 
to Bion, Buc. VIII. i. and xvi. v. 8. 
“ Kaddr dépaccapévw cuvepacbar 
and "Odfitoe be pedA€ovres Exaviody avrepawyrt.” 


Summer, v. 759. 
‘ Thou, like the harmless bee, may’st freely range 
From flower to flower,”— 
So Pindar, Pyth. X. 83. 
s ’"EmaddXo 7’ &AXov, ws TE 
péduoon.” 
Summer, y. 719. 


* And where the Ganges rolls his Sacred wave.’’ 
“e 





Buprivwr dpor dro 
"Ino cerror Neidos "Evroror péos.” 
schyli Prom, D. v. 800. 
Ib. 999. “ his broad-wing'd vessel ;” so Pind. Ol. ix. 36, véos uror- 
repov. 
Ib. 1587— 





‘‘The parted lip, 
Like the red rose-bud.”’ 


So Achilles Tatius, Clit. Amor. lib. xi. on the rose, 
“"Avotyet tov pud\\wy ra XEtAy.” 
Ib. 1623— 
“« O’er earth and ocean smile immense.” 


So Aschyl. Prometheus, v. 90, 


 rovriwy Te KUpaTwY 


"AvypOpor yédaopa.” 
Lastly, we give a passage from Autumn, v. 538, descriptive of the 
drinking match. 


“ Thus, as they swim in mutual swill, the talk, 
Vociferous at once from twenty tongues, 
Reels fast from theme to theme,” &c. 


So from Pindar, Od. Nem. ix. 118, 
“*Aauyeay d€ girez 
peey ovproo.ay. 


Bapoaréa b€ mapa 
Kpnrijpa gwrva yivera,” &c. 
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Having given what we think sufficient from the Greek poets, we shall 
add, that we do not know whether it is necessary to inform the readers of 
the Seasons, that Thomson has throughout kept an attentive eye on the 
most beautiful and finished of all descriptive poems, the Georgics of Virgil ; 
and that, not only are numerous passages taken from that work, but the 
very language itself, abounding in expressions the most picturesque and re- 
fined, are transferred, with as little loss of their original force and beauty as 
possible, into his own. Thus the whole passage in Spring from v. 32 to 
47 is from Virgil. 

‘“¢ Parturit almus ager, zephyrique tepentibus auris 
Laxant arva sinus,” &c. Georg. 

‘* Forth fly the tepid airs, and unconfin’d, 
Encircling earth the moving softness strays,” &c. 

Again : 

‘ “ Tempus humo tegere, et jumdudum incumbere aratris.” 
an 
‘* Rursus in obliquum verso perrumpit aratro.”’ 
‘« Meanwhile, incumbent o’er the shining shore, 
The master leans, removes th’ obstructing clay, 
Winds the whole work, and sidelong lays the glebe,’’ &c. 

We consider it sufficient to have made this remark, without transferring 
any more passages from our own copy into these pages, as it will be a more 
pleasing occupation to the reader of these delightful poems, to form his 
own comparisons, and to observe with what taste and judgment the later 
poet has availed himself of the genius of his predecessor. 

We now proceed to remark, that there is another poem, much less 
known, except to scholars, and now probably little read, even by them, 
which appears, and justly, to have been a favourite with the author of the 
Seasons: we mean the “ Preedium Rusticum” of the Jesuit Vaniere, 
written in Latin hexameters. We will give one or two specimens. 

Spring, 415. ‘‘ If yet too young, and easily deceiv’d, 
A worthless prey scarce bends your pliant rod, 
Him, piteous of his youth, and the short space 
He has enjoyed the vital light of Heaven, 
Soft disengage, and back into the stream 
The speckled captive throw,’’ &c. 


‘« Ne pereat gens tota, vage miserere juvente 
Pisciculumque vadis herentem tolle; future 
Spem sobolis, vivumque nove demitte paludi."’ 


v. 430. ‘* Then seeks the furthest ooze, the sheltering weed, 
The cavern’d bank, his old secure abode.’’ 


‘¢ Enatat, et rerum trepidus, lateque vacantes 
Admiratus aquas, lacubus dominatur avitis.” 
The whole of this passage to v. 439, is taken from Vaniere : so is that 
poetical and picturesque verse, 626. 
‘¢ In fond rotation spread the spotted wing.’’ 
‘* Seepe solum verrens penna pendente rotatur.” 


But we have already lingered too long over our pleasing task ; we shall 
therefore leave it to the future editors of Thomson to point out those ex- 
pressions in his poem which derive their force and application from their 
allusion to some well-known epithet in the older poets, as ‘ the yeliow 
Hunter,” from the “ flavus Meleager,” of Juvenal &c. ; and we shall now 
conclude with a passage in the charming story of Palemon and Lavinia, 
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which brings to our minds a similar image in the works of a poet, more 
popular in the days of Thomson than in ours. 
“ O let me now into a richer soil 
Transplant thee safe ; where vernal suns and showers 


Diffuse their warmest, longest influence, 
And of my garden be the pride and joy.” Autumn, 276. 


See Otway’s Orphan. 


“¢ You took her up a little tender flower, 
and with a careful loving hand 
Transplanted her into your own fair garden, 
Where the sun always shines,” &c. 


We have now given, we trust, a sufficient proof of our high esteem of 
the works of one whom we know and feel to be a genuine poet; and 
we only add, least our purpose may be misunderstood, that as 
we collected our materials solely to satisfy our own curiosity, so we make 
use of them only for our own amusement and gratification ; having always 
approved the character given by Condorcet of M. Guetard ; “ qu'il cul- 
tivait les sciences pour son propre bonheur, pour le plaisir d’observer, et 
d’ instruire, sans aucune vue ni de gloire, ni d’ambition literaire.” 

Having a small part of a page to spare, it may not be useless to occupy 
it, with the following passages relating to the Seasons. 

“Thomson was so often put to the blush, for the undeserved in- 
cense he offered, misled by popular applause, that he resolved to retract in 
his last will, all the encomiums which he had thus prematurely bestowed, and 
stigmatize the unworthy by name. A laudable scheme of poetical justice, 
the execution of which was fatally prevented by his untimely death.” See 
Smollett’s Preface to Count Fathom. 

Collins informed Warton, that Thomson took the first idea of the Seasons 
from the title of Pope’s four Pastorals. See Warton’s Pope, v. i. p. 61. 

Armstrong’s Winter was just finished when Thomson’s came out. 
Thomson, out of curiosity procured a copy, and showed it to Young, A. Hill, 
and Mallet, from whom it had much praise. When Mallet read it, he 
asked Armstrong’s leave to print it, which was granted, but Mallet re- 
linquished his intention. See Monthly Magazine, vol. viii. p. 982. 

We cannot make a more appropriate conclusion, than with the follow- 
ing lines, commemorative of the Seasons. 


‘ Talibus Auspiciis, et tanto Principe fretum 
Quid mirum est, Tempestates mutabilis anni 
Thomsonum tam jucundo cecinisse lepore, 
Horrida quid meditetur Hyems, que purpureum Ver 
Germina progeneret, quas frondes explicit Gstas, 
Et quantis Auéwmni exultet pampinus avis.’’ 
T. Warton, Poema in obitum Fred. Princ. Wall. 





NECESSITY FOR FIRE.-PROOF PUBLIC BUILDINGS. 
our Public Records, Libraries, and 


Mr. Ursan, 











I WISH to address to you a few 
observations on the necessity shewn 
by the burning of the Tower, Parlia- 
ment Houses, York Minster, Royal 
Exchange, and other edifices, for the 
provision of fire-proof buildings for 


Museums. 

The loss through the late fire, of 
the trophies of victory which were 
deposited in the Tower of London, 
seems to have caused more public 
grief than all the other national losses 
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which have ever occurred; and yet 
our trophies of victory can never be 
said to be destroyed while the page of 
_ history is extant; but comparatively 
small interest is yet excited in favour 
of the preservation of those unpub- 
lished records, manuscripts, testa- 
ments, court-rolls, and charters, with 
the possession of which Britain is at 
present so highly gifted, a description 
of property which once destroyed, no 
wealth could restore. 

Though during the erection of the 
new buildings of the British Museum, 
such serious calamities have arisen 
from fire to our national edifices, the 
same wrongheaded industry is evinced 
as before, in completing a Museum, 
where, after a vast store of the most 
precious deposits have been brought 
from all over the world, out of their 
safe hiding-places of a few hundred 
or a few thousand years, they shall 
be destroyed in one night. 

Must we wait till flame shall have 
consumed half the registers and pub- 
lic documents of the empire, before 
we think any caution should be taken 
for preserving the authentic wealth 
which we possess? Will it be only 
worth while to provide fire-proof re- 
ceptacles when we have only a few 
half-burnt shriveled remains luckily 
escaped from the mines of historical 
records which we at present possess ? 

But it is to be hoped, now the pub- 
lic knows that the most invaluable 
armoury in the country, in a well- 
watched fortress, may be destroyed, 
merely by fire stealing along its roof, 
that the avoidance of this danger will 
be secured in the new Parliament 
Houses and the Royal Exchange. 

If the same unpatriotic perverseness 
of dangerous construction be still per- 
sisted in at the British Museum, we 
would cry out, stop all supplies for 
adding to its stores, that articles of 
such precious value as are increasing 
there, may have some chance of es- 
cape, by remaining apart, so as to be 
burnt only a few at a time. 

For some time past a clamour has 
been raised (principally, it must be 
confessed, by the casual reader and 
the idle lounger), for opening the 
Museum of an evening; but 1 con- 
fidently hope, that while our historical 
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and other stores remain in such a dan- 
gerous edifice, no such weakness shall 
be fallen into; but if fire-proof recep- 
tacles were provided, no such danger 
being incurred, every such public 
building might be open as late as the 
theatres. 

I think it a duty incumbent upon 
the Legislature, to commence imme- 
diately a grand fire-proof establish- 
ment, sufficiently large to collect under 
its roof every state-paper, historical 
manuscript, record, court-roll, regis- 
ter, will, and charter, within the 
empire : the public convenience which 
would result from such an establish- 
ment, could only be duly appreciated 
by its actual existence ; the statesman, 
the lawyer, the philosopher, and the 
author, would alike be benefited, and 
their labour would be eased by finding 
every information within one establish- 
ment. The whole might be divided 
into departments, communicating by 
galleries, and the whole being incom- 
bustible, might be warmed thoroughly, 
without danger from overheated flues. 

In a tract published upon this sub- 
ject two years ago,* I have gone con- 
siderably into fire-proof structure ; 
since then, having designed several 
buildings upon this principle, and 
having improved my knowledge in this 
department of architecture, 1 am pre- 
pared to say, that building is in all 
respects less architectural when com- 
bustible, than when fire-proof. The 
very train of thinking requisite for 
making such a_ building, produces 
orthodox architecture. In combustible 
edifices we see domes and lanterns 
rising out of flat wooden ceilings, 
which sink beneath the unnatural load, 
and displease by their maladroit effect ; 
but in fire-proof genuine architecture, 
we see them masonically rising from 
solid walls, or riding securely upon 
arches of brick or stone. Genuine 
pointed architecture is all architectural 
beauty; its purity of taste, as well as 
its durability, being alike the emana- 
tion of its geometrical and dynamic 





* See “ Hints relative to the Construc- 
tion of Fire-proof Buildings. By Alfred 
Bartholomew, Esq. Architect, F.S.A. :’’ 
reviewed in our Magazine for Aug. 1839, 
p- 172. Edit. 
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science. Having in published works 
gone more minutely into this subject, 
I shall abstain from doing so here, 
but shall only add, that in combus- 
tible architecture there is more of 
perverseness than skill, more of folly 
than taste, more of dilapidation than 
economy. Yours, &c. 

Atrrep BarRTHOLOMEW. 





Mr. Ursan, 

THERE are no two names more 
distinct than those of the Scotch fa- 
mily Johnston, and the English John- 
son; yet in the spelling they are fre- 
quently confounded. Their meaning 
is entirely different; the one being a 
local surname, and the other a patro- 
nymic. It is all the difference be- 
tween fown and son. The one is pro- 
perly John’s town, the name of a 
locality in Annandale, so called from 
a personage of the name of John, 
whence the family derived their name, 
and which has been the property of 
the Johnstons at least upwards of 
six hundred years. The ancient of- 
thography is Johnnestoun, Johnstgun, 
Johnstowen. In the Ragman’s toll 
it is Joneston; and in modern times, 
some families appended e to the name, 
Johnstone, which is indeed useful as 
a greater distinction from Johnson, 
while at the same time it is unneces- 
sary. The name Johnson, on the 
other hand, is properly John’s son, 
so called from a father of the name 
of John; the same as Williamson, 
Thomson, &c. The arms of the two 
families are entirely different. 

It is desirable that families of the 
name should observe the distinction 
in the spelling, as otherwise much 
confusion takes place. 

The name of the Poet, Ben Jonson, 
is properly Johnston. It is well 
known that he was descended from 
the Scotch family Johnston. His 
grandfather was a gentleman of An- 
nandale, the chief seat of the family ; 
a circumstance stated by nearly all his 
biographers. This being the case, the 
name of the poet is correctly Benjamin 
Johnston, and consequently Scotland 
and the Johnstons have no small right 
to claim him as one of their illustrious 
sons. The writer of this paper is 
curious to know whether the poet 
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ever refers, in any of his writings or 
correspondence, to the subject of his 
Scottish origin. 

Much has been said regarding the 
orthography of Shakespeare ; and 
after all, to what does the difference 
amount? In the case of his illustrious 
contemporary, the orthography is much 
more important, as there are two 
names so similar, and yet so distinct. 

Yours, &c. EDINENSIS. 
Mr. Ursan, Nov, 12. 

I OBSERVE in the Minor Corre- 
spondence, that ‘‘Clericus” is still 
writing on the Arms formerly put up 
‘n Churches. I have referred to my 
MSS. and have sent some extracts from 
the Churchwardens’ Accounts of Co- 
ventry. 

Yours, &c. W. READER. 
ST. MICHAEL’s CHURCH, COVENTRY. 

Queen Elizabeth’s arms still remain, 
(I think the date is 1591.) 

1603. Arms of James I. which cost 
21. 6s. 8d. for gold, silver, frame, and 
workmanship. 

1625. Arms of Charles 1. painted 
in the Vestry, cost 16s. 

1650. The King’s arms washed out 
in three places of the Church. 

1651. The arms of the State painted 
—cost 41. 3s. 

1660. The State’s arms removed, 
and arms of Charles II. substituted, 
which cost 6/. and which still remain. 

The initials C. R. 1660, are still to 
be seen carved in wood, in the Vestry. 


TRINITY CHURCH, COVENTRY. 


1593. Paid 2s. to the painter for 
drawing the Queen’s arms in the 
Vestry. 

1614. Paid 51. 10s. for painting the 
arms of James I.—For the board 
eleven shillings. 

1615. The Prince’s arms painted. 

1632. Paid 10s. for drawing the 
King’s arms in the Vestry. 

1647. Paid the painter 3s. 6d. for 
defacing the King’s arms. 

1651, June. Paid for the arms of 
the Commonwealth, 51. 5s. 

1660. Paid the painter 61. for the 
arms of Charles II. 

—— Paid 12s. for ringing all night, 
when the King came to London. 
(Charles IT.) 
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ENGLISH GRAMMAR AND ENGLISH GRAMMARIANS. 
(Concluded from p. 485.) 


WE are now to carry our researches 
into our own language, for the origin 
of those terms which, like the Latin 
act-um, are in construction considered 
as substantives. And we shall find it, 

1. In participles formed by the 
terminations ed, en, which are also 
adjective terminations: thus, e.g. 
Brand, THAT WHICH is BURNED, is 
bren-ed, bren’d, the past participle of 
the verb to BREN, which we now write 
to burn.* 

Haft, rHat wuicu is haved or held 
is haved, hav’d, haft, the past partici-' 
ple of the verb to have. ? 

Stern, THAT WHICH is steeren or 
steered, is steeren, steer’n, stern; i. e. 
stirred, the past participle of the verb 
to steer or stir. 

2. A less obvious class of these 
participles is—those formed by the 
change of the characteristic vowel or 
diphthong.¢ Thus to form the past 
tense and (the so used) past participle 
of wring-an, to wring, the character- 
istic tor y was changed into a broad 
(wrang) ; but, as different persons both 
spoke and wrote differently, this change 
was also exhibited by 0 (wrong), or by 
u (wrung); wrong is merely THAT 
WHICH is wrung or wrested, sc. from 
the right. In the Italian it is ¢orto, 
the past participle of torquere; and 
whence the French fort. 

3. Another source of these terms is 
the third person singular of the in- 
dicative mood; of which person th 
was the regular termination. Thus 
girth is that which girdeth, girdth, 
girth; warmth, that which warmeth. 
We cannot afford room for further in- 
stances. 





* Ita Brand, incendium, (says Wach- 
ter,) derivatur a brennen, ardere. And 
he afterwards remarks, ‘‘ Solent enim 
ptisci ex participiis formare substantiva, 
et terminationem participialem derivatis 
relinquere, tanquam custodem originis.” 
Prol. sec. vi. D. 

t See Gent. Mag. Nov. 1840, p. 478; 
also p. 373. 

~ Among words from this source are 
mouth and tooth. The former the Gothic 
mat-yith, the third person of the indica- 
tive of mat-yan, edere, manducare, that 


Gent. Mag, Vou. XVI. 


The remaining chapters are de- 
voted to adjectives and participles, 
more properly discriminated by the 
name of noun adjective and verb 
adjective. Of the genuine English 
noun adjective we have already said 
enough.§ 

Those formed by the terminations 
ly, ous, full, &c. are compound words, 
the termination being originally a 
word added to other words, and still 
retaining its original meaning. In 
some cases we have duplicates, as 
bountiful, bounteous, &c. 

We have sometimes the adjectives 
from other languages when we have 
not the substantive, as mental, mag- 
nanimous, &c. 

The Mohigans, a North American 
tribe, have no adjectives; they are 
abbreviations convenient for despatch, 
but not necessary for conversation. 
And it is from the misapprehension of 
this useful and simple contrivance of 
lancaage, tending towards its own 
perfection, that so much of the imper- 
fection of philosophy has sprung. 

ParriciPxes, also, are abbreviations 
for despatch, and of these we had 
formerly only two, the present and 
past; but our ancestors incorporated 
from other languages into our own 
four other participles of equal value. 
Again, (as with the adjectives) they 
did not abbreviate their own language, 
but took them ready made. 





which eateth. The latter from tau-yith 
(tah-yith), that which toweth or tuggeth ; 
the third person singular of the indicative 
of tau-yan (tah-yan), teog-an, to tug, to 
tow. To this itis objected that munths 
and tunths are Goth. for mouth and tooth. 
To which it may be sufficient to reply, that 
Junius, in his Gothic Glossary (in v. 
munths,) writes thus, ‘‘ Observa vero 
Gothos hoc in loco inserere N, quod 
A.-Saxones non admittunt.’’ And that 
we may see this nasal n appearing in the 
Goth. and A.-S. stand-an, Ger. stan, D. 
staen, and disappearing in Goth. staths, 
stads, A.-S. sted, Ger. stat, D. stad. In 
Sw. tugga, and in Dan. tygg-er, are man- 
dere, cognates (Junius) to tah-jan, dis- 
cerpere. 
§ See Gent. Mag. 1840, p. 476. 
4 ° 
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This sort of word is not the same 
as the noun adjective; it is the verb 
adjective. It is a useful abbreviation : 
we have the same reason to adjective 
the verb as the noun; and not only 
the verb itself, but every mood and 
tense of the verb may be adjectived by 
a distinguishing termination. Some 
languages have adjectived more, some 
fewer of these moods and tenses by 
these distinguishing terminations, i.e. 
to add by them the circumstances of 
manner and time to the verb, We 
are forced to perform the greatest part 
of these modal and temporal changes 
by auxiliaries, i. e. separate words 
signifying the added circumstances. 

We now use six of these verb ad- 
jectives in English: the simple verb 
adjective; two adjective tenses; and 
three adjective moods. 

1. The simple verb adjective, for- 
merly terminating in and, and now in 
ing. Asthe noun adjective signifies 
all that the unadjectived noun signifies, 
and no more, (except the circumstance 
of adjection,) so must the verb ad- 
jective signify all that the unadjectived 
verb signifies, and no more, (except 
the circumstance of adjection.) There 
is no adsignification of manner or 
time in what is called the indicative 
mood present tense ; and none of time 
in what is called the present partici- 
ple. 

2. The past tense adjective. This 
does adsignify the circumstances of 
tense and manner; in Latin by termi- 
nations only, and in English by 
termination and auxiliaries. In En- 
glish we add the terminations ed or en,* 
and sometimes use the past tense 
without any change of termination, 
(the past tense so used answering the 
purpose equally with the participle,) 
though this latter custom has gradually 
decreased. The Latin makes an ad- 
jective of the past tense (as it makes 
one of the noun) by adding its article 
os, n, ov, to the third person. 

3. The potential mood passive ad- 
jective. ‘This was the first of the four 
adopted by our ancestors. It is ob- 
tained by the termination able or ible, 
and the contraction ile, a termination 
having one common signification, and 
derived from the Latins, who received 





* See Gent. Mag. Nov. 1840, p. 480. 
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it from the Gothic abal, robur, whence 
also our English word able. The older 
writers, who first introduced it, 
thought it necessary to explain it 
to their readers ; as amiable, able to be 
loved. Terminations in dle, used with- 
out a passive signification, are cor- 
ruptions by the Fr. of the Italian vole, 
which is the Ger. vol, and A.-S. full, 
e. g. force-vole, Forceful, Forcible. 

4. The potential mood active adjec- 
tive. Forthis we have two termina- 
tions : ive, borrowed from the Latin 
vis, as a provocative, any thing that 
can or may provoke ; and ic, from the 
Greek (scxos), as critic, any one who 
can or may discern. 

5. The official mood passive adjec- 
tive, is a name adopted from distress. 
It is intended to signify that mood or 
manner of using the verb by which 
we might couple the notion of duty 
with it; by which we might, at the 
same time, and in conjunction with it, 
express ta Seovra, the things which 
ought, and the things which ought not 
to bedone. The words which we have 
adopted in this are merely legend, 
reverend, dividend, prebend, memoran- 
dum. The last of these, that which 
ought to be remembered, is still used 
correctly. This kind of word we 
supply by a circumlocution: the ex- 
pression is to, or is to be, or is about 
to be, being all that we have of our 
own tosupply the place of this adjec- 
tive, as well as of the potential passive 
adjective ; and also of, 

6. The future tense adjective. In 
this latter we have only two words, 
future, and venture, or adventure. The 
awkwardness of our substitutions for 
this future tense adjective will be 
manifest upon examining the antient 
and even the modern versions of pas- 
sages where this future abbreviation 
is to be found, and which we ought 
at once to snatch immediately from 
the Latin ;¢ for these abbreviations 
are of great importance. They tend 
(we repeat) to the perfection of lan- 
guage, though they have innocently 
contributed to the imperfections of 
philosophy. ‘‘A strict, close, and 
compact method of speech answers 
the purposes of a map upon a reduced 





+ Our modern coiners of words take 
no advantage of this admonition. 
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scale. It assists greatly the compre- 
hension of the understanding, and in 
general reasoning frequently enables 
us to take in at a glance very nume- 
rous and important relations and con- 
clusions, which would otherwise totally 
escape us.” 

We have now passed carefully 
through the pages of this memorable 
work; and, with a few observa- 
tions, we would here willingly con- 
clude our task. 

But we have still an  unplea- 
sant duty to perform. We have to 
rescue our author from the miscon- 
ceptions and consequent misrepresen- 
tations of two men, whose errors are 
too important to be neglected;* we 
mean the late Professor Dugald Stew- 
art, and the present Archbishop of 
Dublin. 

“Mr. Tooke (says the Professor) 
assumes, as a principle, that in order to 
ascertain with precision the philo- 
sophical import of any word, it is ne- 
cessary to trace its progress historically 
through al! the successive meanings 
which it has been employed to convey 
from the moment that it was first in- 
troduced into our language, and, if the 
word be of foreign growth, that we 
should prosecute the research till we 
ascertain the literal and primitive sense 
of the root from whence it sprang. 
It is in this literal and primitive sense 
alone that, according to him, a phi- 
losopher is entitled to employ it even 
in the present advanced state of science, 
and whenever he annexes to it a mean- 
ing at all different he imposes equally 
upon himself and others.” 

Now Tooke’s doctrine is simply 
this: that from the etymology of the 
word we should fix the intrinsic 
meaning, that that meaning should 
always furnish the cause of the appli- 
cation, and that no application of any 
word is justifiable for which that 
meaning will not supply a reason ; but 
that the usage of any application so 
supported, is not only allowable but 
indispensable. Indeed, in endeavour- 





* Not so with many ; who, because they 
can chatter about Grimm and Indo- 
European languages, conceit themselves 
judges of the Diversions of Purley and the 
philosophy of speech ! 

t Philosophical Essay, pp. 165 and 
190, 4to ed. . 
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ing to establish the origin of a very 
numerous class of words, he assumed, 
and was forced to assume, a diversity 
of application ; and it was solely for a 
meaning to justify this diversity that 
he pursued these terms to their source. 
And those are not the Jeast curious 
parts of his book in which he shews 
the same words to be differently 
written; a difference introduced and 
confirmed merely for the sake of pre- 
serving a distinct difference of applica- 
tion in usage. We say usage— froma 
conviction that these different modes 
of writing might, by usage, have inter- 
changed their different applications: 
and it would be a matter of no great 
difficulty to produce instances in which 
an interchange has actually occurred. 
And see the usages of Our, &c. sub- 
joined to this article. ‘‘ The meaning, 
nevertheless, remains uniform, unva- 
rying and invariable; the application 
and subaudition as unlimited as the 
numberless necessities of speech.’’t 

We will endeavour to illustrate our 
interpretation of this doctrine by ex- 
ample; and we shall prefer to borrow 
our instances from the law, rather 
than from metaphysical philosophy. 

The words aRsoN and MURDER 
have an etymological or intrinsic 
meaning; and they have a legal appli- 
cation, or, as Mr. Stewart would term 
it, a legal import. 

The word arson means burning, and 
nothing more ; but Tooke never could 
intend that this alone is its legal im- 
port: he would maintain, as stoutly 
as the Professor or Archbishop, that 
the legal import must include wilful- 
ness and malice. 

The word MURTHER means marring 
or destroying, and nothing more; but 
Tooke would undoubtedly include in 
its legal import prepensed malice. 

When Tooke declares that to affirm 
—that every thing ordered and com- 
manded is right and just, is only 
affirming that what is ordered and com- 
manded is ordered and commanded ; he 
evidently means, that such is the equi- 
valent intrinsic meaning of the word ; 
but that he would say such merely 
is their legal import—seems to be the 
imputation of an antagonist, who, in 
the heat of controversy, becomes re- 





t Illustrations of English Philology, p. 
262. 
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gardless of his own character as a fair 
and reasonable man. 

Mr. Stewart, indeed, has the candour 
to slip into a note, an admission that 
Tooke ‘‘ lays great stress on the dis- 
tinction between what is ordered by 
human authority, and what the laws 
of our nature teach us to consider as 
ordered by God.”* He might have 
added that, as a lawyer, he was per- 
fectly aware of the distinction between 
what is ordered by law-breakers, and 
what by the law itself; that it is not 
right (or lawful) for a servant to burn 
the stacks of his master’s neighbour, 
and murder their owner, simply be- 
cause such master ordered and com- 
manded him so to do. 

Mr. Stewart confessest that the 
application of the same word (right) 
to denote a straight line and moral 
rectitude of conduct, has obtained in 
every language he knows; and (he 
adds, with something more of a dis- 
position to sarcasm than is usual with 
his general temperament) ‘‘ it might 
be satisfactorily explained without 
founding the theory of morals upon a 
philological nostrum concerning past 
participles.”” Granted—yet it would 
be difficult to explain, if there were 
not something in the meaning of the 
word upon which to frame the expla- 
nation. 

But we cannot admit that a theory 
of morals is attempted to be founded 
upon a philological nostrum concern- 
ing past participles. Let us hear what 
our author himself says. 

“1 admire (say Tooke’s respondent) 
your favourite maxim of rex, lex 
loquens ; lex, rex mutus. I acknow- 
ledge the senses he has given us, the 
experience of those senses and reason 
(the effect and result of those senses 
and that experience) to be the assured 
testimony of God; against which no 
human testimony ever can prevail. 
And I think I can discover, by the help 
of this etymology, a shorter method of 
determining disputes between well- 
meaning men, concerning questions of 
right; for if right and just mean 
ordered and commanded, we must at 





* Philosophical Essays, 4to ed. p, 
165,-n. 

+ Id. ib. p. 163. And see the quota- 
tions from Hooker under the words right 
and s(raight in N. E. D. 
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once refer to the order and command, 
and to the authority which ordered 
and commanded.” 

**T follow (says Tooke himself) the 
law of God (what is laid down by him 
for the rule of my conduct) when I 
follow the laws of human nature; 
which, without any human testimony, 
we know must proceed from God; 
and upon these are founded the rights 
of man, or what is ordered for man. I 
revere the constitution and constitu- 
tional laws of England ; because they 
are in conformity with the laws of 
God and nature, and upon these are 
founded the rational rights of English- 
men.” 

Here then we have the author’s 
system of morality and of moral obliga- 
tion as a man and as a citizen—the 
laws of God as read in the constitution 
of human nature, and the laws of the 
State acting in accordance with those 
of God. 

The meaning of the word is unques- 
tionably called in to aid in expounding 
the theory of morals; but that is a 
very different thing from contesting 
that such is the theory of morals, 
because such is the original meaning 
of a word. 

The charge, indeed, against the 
author of the Diversions of Purley, 
might be urged with almost as much 
plausibility against the author of the 
Principles of Moral and Political Phi- 
losophy ; which were published twenty 
years before the second volume of the 
first named work. Dr. Paley, ‘‘a man 
of sense (as Hume quaintly remarks 
of Pericles) if ever there was one,”’t 
says, that ‘‘ right means no more than 
conformity to the rule we go by, what- 
ever that rule may be.”§ He after- 
wards proceeds to establish that 
“moral obligation depends upon the 
will of God,” and consequently that 
** right, which is correlative to it, must 
depend upon the same. Right there- 
foresignifies”’ (that is, morally imports) 
** consistency with the will of God.”’|| 
These two authors perfectly coincide 
in the original meaning and subsequent 
application of the word; with this 
only difference, that the philologer goes 
back to the etymology. ‘‘ As the will 
of God (Dr. Paley argues) is our rule, 





ssay on Eloquence. 
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to inquire what is our duty,* or what 
we are obliged to do, in any instance, 
is, in effect, to inquire what is the 
will of God in that instance ; which 
consequently becomes the whole busi- 
ness of morality.” 

Before we quit Mr. Stewart, we 
cannot forbear to call the attention of 
our readers to the airs of superiority 
with which he affects to speak of the 
researches of philology :—‘‘ My wish 
is to mark out the limits of their le- 
gitimate and very ample province.” 
Amusing enough from one who had 
no notion of this province, as mani- 
festly appears from what ensues. 
‘* As long as the philologer confines 
himself to the discussions of grammar 
and etymology, his labours, while they 
are peculiarly calculated to gratify the 
natural and liberal curiosity of men of 
erudition, may often furnish important 
data for illustrating the progress of 
laws, of arts, and of manners; for 
clearing up obscure passages in ancient 
writers ; or for tracing the migrations 
of mankind in ages of which we have 
no historical records. And although, 
without the guidance of more steady 
lights than their own, they are more 
likely to bewilder than to direct in the 
study of the mind, they may yet supply 
many useful materials towards a his- 
tory of its natural progress; more 
particularly towards a history of 
imagination, considered in its relation 
to the principles of criticism.” 

Mr. Stewart was intimately versed 
in the history of mathematical science, 
and must have been well aware both 
of the rapid strides and of the really 
wonderful advancements which were 
effected in it, merely by the adoption 
in algebraical calculations of the letters 
of the alphabet, as a new language— 
as a language, it may be called, of 
generalization. Did he ever turn his 
mind to an inquiry into the additions 





* That is, what we ought to do; and 
nothing daunted by the taunts of Mr. 
Stewart against the presumption of phi- 
lologers, we shall throw into a note at the 
end of this article a history of this word 
ought, expecting that, to reflecting minds, 
we shall supply matter for meditation, 
something more substantial than is usually 

_anticipated by those, who resort to a dic- 
tionary for the explanation of words. 

t Phil. Ess. p. 188. 
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which have been made to the stock of 
human knowledge by the instrumen- 
tality of speech? Did he ever investi- 
gate the origin and use of general 
terms, not merely as the means of 
communicating thought, but of col- 
lecting and accumulating ; and again, 
the use of such collections, when em- 
ployed as simple terms in the forma- 
tion of still larger collections; and of 
bringing them severally and compara- 
tively within the comprehension of the 
mind? If he had not, and he gives no 
proofs that he had, he was very ill- 
qualified either to fix the limits of the 
province of philology, or to pass judg- 
ment upon the value of its possess- 
ions. 

We must now proceed to the Arch- 
bishop of Dublin, whose notions do 
not seem to vary materially from those 
of Mr. Stewart; but he states them in 
so different a manner that we feel it 
behoves us to meet them with a dis- 
tinct reply. 

Dr. Whately represents that Tooke’s 
principle is this : ‘* That the meaning 
and force of a word, now and for ever, 
must be that which it or its root 
originally bore.”” And this, he asserts, 
is absolutely false. 

If Dr. Whately intends that Tooke 
insists ‘‘ the radical intrinsic meaning 
to be now and for ever the same,’’ he 
is right in so doing, and Tooke is right 
also. 

If Dr. Whately intends that Tooke 
insists ‘‘the application of the word, 
i, e. our meaning in applying it, the 
force we mean to give it, must 
be in the radical intrinsic meaning, 
the literal primitive sense, and in no 
other,” he is wrong in so doing. 
Tooke insists upon no such absurdity. 

Dr. Whately supplies an instance 
which will enable us to explain what 
it is that Tooke actually does insist 
upon; and thus we hope to remove 
the misapprehension under which he 
himself labours. 

‘*He might as well (exclaims the 
Dr.) have insisted that sycophant can 
never mean anything but fig-shewer.”” 
There is no doubt that Tooke would 
so have insisted ; and we have as little 
doubt that he would have insisted 
upon no more than an obvious fact: 
and we think we can so state it as to 
ensure the conviction of the Right 
Reverend Archbishop himself. 
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We are aware of the feelings which 
such a pretension may raise in the 
breasts of devotees to academical and 
clerical rank and honours. On the 
one side they will say is a mere absque 
titulis individual, who never probably 
entered hall or college, except as a 
gazer into those renowned abysses, and 
on the other, a D.D., a Fellow of one, 
and a Principal of another, College, 
and metropolitan of our sister island. 

So far, indeed, the odds are fearful ; 
but the event must shew whether the 
enterprize be rash. Our statement 
will be brief. 

It matters little to our purpose 
whether the original application of the 
compound word sycophant, adopted by 
Dr. Whately, or the common one,* be 
correct. : 

A syco.phant, or fig-shewer, might 
be originally applied to him, philoso- 
pher or not, who shewed his fig, in 
token of a challenge to a contest; and 
thence its application to any challenger 
might be deduced — whether shew- 
ing his token or not—to any one pro- 
voking strife or litigation or quarrel,— 
and hence applied to what the English 
law denominates a common barrator ; 
then, 1. to an informer; 2. to an 
informer of anything pleasing, gratify- 
ing, flattering to the hearer; and 
thence to a flatterer, to a parasite. 

Or it might he originally applied to 
him who shewed, gave evidence, in- 
formed, that figs were (contrary to 
law) carried out of Attica; and thence 
the same applications be deduced, the 
same import acquired, as above set 
forth. 

' The word syco-phant still retains its 
meaning ; challenger, informer, para- 
site, flutterer, never enter into it, never 
become whole or part of i¢ ; that word 
still means, that is, means etymologi- 
cally, and ever must so mean, a fig 
shewer, and nothing else; but in any 
application founded upon this mean- 
ing, and inferred from it, (as in the 
above explanation every application is 
inferred,) the word may be used to 
denote the meaning of the speaker, 
and is so used with propriety. The 
meaning or intention of the speaker 
in using the word may be very different 
from the meaning of the word itself, 
but there must be some inference or 





* See Plut. De Curiositate, c. 16. 


deduction in the mind of the speaker, 
known to the hearer, which will war- 
rant the usage. And such is the clear 
and decided doctrine of H. Tooke. 

As rationally, indeed, might it be 
asserted, that the thing, a fig shewn, 
when intended to signify a challenge 
to disputation, changed its nature, and 
was no longer a fig shewn; as that 
the word sycophant, when intended to 
signify a challenger, no longer meant 
a fig shewer. The thing was a visible 
sign of a purpose intended by one 
party and understood by another ; 
and the word an audible sign of equiva- 
lent intent and import. 

We have another striking instance 
upon which to offer our comments of 
the carelessness (at any rate) with which 
Dr. Whately has read the Diversions 
of Purley. He charges the author 
with maintaining that ‘‘it is idle to 
speak of eternal immutable truth, 
because the word is derived from to 
trow, i. e. to believe.” 

Tooke’s words are these: ‘That 
every man in his communication with 
others should speak that which he 
troweth, is of so great importance to 
mankind that it ought not to surprise 
us if we find the most extravagant 
praises bestowed upon truth. But 
truth supposes mankind ; for whom and 
by whom alone the word is formed, 
and to whom alone it is applicable. If 
NO MAN, NO TRUTH. There is, there- 
fore, no such thing as eternal, immu- 
table, everlasting truth : UNLESS, man- 
kind, such as they are at present, be 
also eternal, immutable, and everlast- 
ing.”’+ 

Tooke undoubtedly affirms, that 
truth is derived from to trow. Healso 
affirms that ‘‘there is no such thing 
as eternal, immutable truth,” but he 
does not affirm the latter as an infe- 
rence from the former. 

The sum of Dr. Whately’s misde- 
Meanour as a logician,t and as a 
sincere philosopher, is this: he ascribes 
(when treating too of Fallacies) to an 
opponent an insufficent premiss, which 
his opponent does not employ ; and 
keeps out of sight a premiss which 
such opponent does employ, and does 
so employ because he relies upon it as 
sufficient for the consequence deduced. 





t D. of P. v. ii. p. 404. 
¢ See Elements of Logic, c. iii, sec. 14. 
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Whether it be so or not, is a question 
into which we do not propose to 
enter. 

Without another word, we must now 
conclude with barely expressing a 
hope that in the task we have per- 
formed we have rendered an accepta- 
ble service to no inconsiderable number 
of the readers of the Gentleman’s 
Magazine. 

Nov. 1841. Yours, &c. C.R. 


Though our concern is with ought, it 
seems more useful to the general pur- 
poses of our inquiries, rather to present it 
in unison with the members of its small 
family, than separate from them. 

Owe, v. Own, adj. & v. Ought, v. 

To owe is to possess, or hold, or have, 
or keep, in possession. In Beaumont 
and Fletcher, ‘‘1 know not how long I 
shall owe it,”’ i. e. keep it, have it.—Also 
to have, keep, with-hold, or retain (de- 
habere, debere) what belongs to, is due to, 
another. In Wiclif, ‘‘ How much owist 
thou my lord?’’ how much hast thou, 
holdest or retainest thou, that belongs to, 
is the property of, is due to my lord, which 
ought at some time to be delivered or paid 
to him. 

‘¢ The ower of heaven,’’ (Bp. Hall,) the 
owner, master, ruler. 

To own, formed upon the past part. 
ow-en, and meaning possessed. ‘* The 
carle that owned the good,”’ (Turberville,) 
who had or possessed them, or the pro- 
perty, or had the property or right to pro- 
perty in them: who claimed or declared 
them to be his. And hence, to own is 
generally—to declare, to avow, to profess, 
to confess, to acknowledge. 

Ought, also the preter perfect and past 
part. of owe, and used likewise in the pre- 
sent tense as a verb formed upon them: 
‘“‘The one ought five hundred pence,” 
(Wiclif,) i. e. owed. ‘*The man that 
ought the dog,” (North.) i. e. owned. 
‘* Neither sonnes owen to treasure,” (Wic- 
lif,) i. e. ought. ‘* The fairest dames the 
Turkish empire owes and bows to,’’ (Mas- 
singer,) i. e. owns. 

Ought, as now used: ‘ The children 
ought not to lay up for the fathers,”’ that 
is, owe it not, it is not their duty; are 
not bound, or obliged, or required by duty 
—on their own part; by right of others. 
And thus, ought, to be bound or obliged ; 
to behove, or be behoveful ; to be needful 
or necessary. 

Own: possessed, subaud. property : 
and hence, used substantively,—property, 
any thing appropriated to, or peculiarly 
and exclusively belonging to, due to, or 
the right of. Used adjectively, it is em- 
phatical ; as my child, my oven child. 
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Goth. aig-an; A.-S. ag-an, ag-nian; 
Ger. eig-en; D. eig-enen; Sw. og-a, 
hab-ere, possidere, proprium esse vel 
habere, tenere, retinere. Owe is formed 
from A.-S. ag-an, by softening the guttu- 
ral g into u, au, owe. The regular past 
tense is owen, ow’n; also owed, ow’t.— 
Own, (contr. owen). Goth. aig-in, aihn; 
A.-S. ag-en; D. eyg-en; Ger. eig-en; 
Sw. eg-en—proprium. 





College of Arms, 
Oct. 7. 

IN your last number is a letter 
from a Correspondent, signed L., com- 
menting upon one which | addressed 
to you in July last, in which I en- 
deavoured to vindicate our first great 
reformer, John Wickliffe, from the 
charge, that disappointment and re- 
venge were the foundation of those 
principles which at length rescued 
England from the yoke of Rome. 

Your Correspondent considers that 
the evidence produced is not suffi- 
cient for establishing the distinction 
between the reformer and the master 
of Canterbury Hall, but quotes for 
this purpose only two of the many 
reasons advanced by me, one towards 
the close of my letter, and the other, 
its postscript. As regards the first of 
these, he asserts that there is no proof 
that Wickliffe began to disseminate his 
doctrines till two years after judgment 
had been pronounced against him in 
relation to the wardenship of Canter- 
bury Hall: had he referred accurately 
to the several dates of the events of 
Wickliffe’s life, he would have found 
that his first work, ‘‘ The Last Age of 
the Church,”’ a treatise directed 
“against the covetous exactions of the 
Popes,” appeared in 1356, just eleven 
years before the dispute about Canter- 
bury Hall, and even his famous con- 
troversy with the mendicant friars 
(directed also against the Papal autho- 
rity) commenced in 1360, seven years 
before that event, and that conse- 
quently my argument retains all the 
point I intended it should have. 

As regards thesecond objection which 
he quotes, he is right in saying that 
the negative testimony of Knighton 
and Walsingham does not amount to 
much, nor does it, and it was for that 
very reason placed ia the postscript ; 
but should he even have succeeded in 
inflicting a wound upon the finale of 
my letter, I cannot help hoping that it 


Me. Ursan, 
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still may, like many an animal, pre- 
serve all its vitality, even without the 
addition of that not always necessary 
appendage, the tail. But we may 
fairly inquire whether such a wound 
has, in truth, been inflicted. Your 
Correspondent denies that. the negative 
testimony of Knighton and Walsing- 
ham can be placed in competition with 
the positive assertion of a contempo- 
rary, who tells us of ‘‘ his (Wickliffe’s) 
irritation and resentment, for that he 
was justly deprived by the Archbishop 
of Canterburie of a certayne benefice ;”’ 
and did the writings of such a con- 
temporary exist, with good reason 
might such a denial be made: but 
who is the contemporary, or which is 
the Chronicle to which your Corre- 
spondent refers? Bishop Lowth, in 
his preface to his Life of William of 
Wickham, published in 1758, and in 
which he has quoted largely from it, 
describes the handwriting of the 
Chronicle to be about two hundred 
years old, and presumes that it may 
have been a translation from the Latin 
of an earlier age,* but if so, such 
original is not now extant. Mr. 
Amyot, who transmitted a copy of it 
to the Society of Antiquaries, at- 
tributes its language and orthography 
to the time of Henry the 8th,* and 
consequently the confemporary of your 
Correspondent must be considered as 
not having flourished till some two 
centuries after Wickliffe’s time; and 
could it even be shewn that his work 
was a translation from one written in 
the reign of Edward 111. a translation, 
in the absence of the original, may 
ever be fairly considered to be tinged 
with the animus of the translator, and 
however valuable in other respects, its 
value as contemporaneous evidence is 
entirely destroyed by its liability to 
more modern interpolations. 

Your Correspondent concludes his 
letter by alluding to its former part, 
in which he attempts to shew that 
because there were two, there might 
as well have been three John Wick- 
liffes: a multiplication not, he says, 
to be thought extraordinary, from the 
fact of the name not pointing out the 
family, but the place whence they 
came,—a reason of all others to 





* Archeologia, vol. xxii. pp. 205, 206. 
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render such a multiplication of John 
Wickliffes the more extraordinary ; for 
Wickliffe being in itself but a small 
place, and the only place of that name 
in England, renders it, in that early 
age, somewhat surprising that it 
should, at the same period, have sent 
forth to the priesthood, two of the 
same Christian name; at all events, too 
extraordinary for us gratuitously to 
consider that there was also a third : I 
say gratuitously, because the only argu- 
ment for such a stretch of imagina- 
tion is, that in Archbishop Islip’s ap- 
pointment to the wardenship of Can- 
terbury Hall he is only called ‘“‘ Master 
John de Wyclyve,” without any allu- 
sion to Mayfield, or any other benefice 
already enjoyed; but, had your Cor- 
respondent examined attentively the 
early collations in the Records of the 
See of Canterbury, he would have 
found that no former preferment is 
ever alluded to unless the removal to 
another benefice be by way of ex- 
change. 

I must apologize for again intruding 
at such length upon your valuable co- 
lumns, but had Lallowed the arguments 
of your Correspondent to remain unno- 
ticed, it is possible that my own posi- 
tions might have been considered less 


secure. 
Yours, &. W.C. 


Mr. Ursan,' Cork, Oct. 1841. 

IN your number for August last, 
(Minor Correspondence, page 226,) 
Praco asks, ‘“‘ Why the younger sons 
of the Earl of Surrey, who is only a 
shadow of his father’s second title, 
are called Lords?’ The question is 
one of such easy solution, that I may 
almost assume, it will have been 
answered before this reply can reach 
you, but, should it not have attracted 
notice, 1 beg to inform Praco, that it 
is not as the sons of an Earl by 
courtesy that those of Lord Surrey 
are so entitled: it is, as the grandsons 
of a Duke by his eldest son, who, 
whether called Marquis, Earl, Vis- 
count, or Baron, ranks as a Marquis, 
and, as such, confers the honorary 
title of Lord on his sons. The eldest 
son of the Duke of Somerset is nomi- 
nally a Baron, but he precedes the 
eldest sons of junior Dukes, though 
denominated Marquises, such as the 
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Marquis of Worcester, or of Tavistock ; 
and his younger sons would be equally 
Lords by courtesy, as if their father 
were named a Marquis. The Duke 
of Sussex is only a Baron in Ireland, 
(Arklow,) but, as Prince of the Blood, 
he would, as a Peer of that Realm, 
antecede the Duke of Leinster, or any 
junior Prince of the Royal Family, 
though bearing a higher title, like the 
Duke of Cambridge, who is Earl of 
Tipperary. The Chancellor, not only 
with a subordinate rank as a Peer, 
but when only Commoner, takes pre- 
cedence even of the Dukes; and all 
Judges on the Bench are addressed as 
Lords. So too are the Scotch Lords 
Provost and Advocate, the two 
English and the Irish Mayors of 
London, York, and Dublin, &c. 
Abroad, the eldest grandson of Louis 
Philippe is Count of Paris, while his 
younger brother is Duke of Chartres. 
The two last Kings of France, Louis 
XVIIL. and Charles X. were Counts 
or Earls, preferably to being Dukes, 
before their accession to the throne; 
and in Spain, as I have had occasion 
to mention elsewhere, the title of Duke, 
in the first class of Grandees, does not 
stand higher than that of Count or 
Marquis in the same class, being all 
truly Peers,—pares. The Duke d’Es- 
calone, chief of the illustrious houseof 
D’Acuna, is better and preferably 
known as the Marquis of Villena, 
because this Marquisate is the first in 
Castille; nor would the Count of 
Belvedere exchange that title for the 
nominally greater one of Duke. (Im- 
hoff, Historia Genealogica, &c., 
Nuremberg, 1701, and St. Simon, tome 
xix.) In England, on the other hand, 
the superior title, except as above, 
overshadows the minor one, however 
ancient or illustrious it may be. The 
Marquisate of Winchester, the first in 
the Empire, sunk, under a temporary 
eclipse, in the Dukedom of Bolton, as 
that of Norfolk similarly absorbs the 
Earldom of Arundel, the most ancient 
in England. In France, too, it is 
pretty much as in England, save in 
Royal titles: the subordinate merges 
in the higher degrees of nobility ; 
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though the late Duke of Bourbon, in 
imitation of his ancestor, the grandson 
of the Great Condé, declined the 
princely title of Condé, on the demise 
of his father. This unhappy Duke 
became, in consequence of the murder 
of his son, the Duke d’Enghien, by 
Napoleon, the last of a brilliant name. 
‘* Extremum tanti generis per secula 
nomen,” 

as Lucan (vii. 589) says of Brutus; 
(and yet, Dionysius of Halicarnassus 
asserts, that the first Brutus, after 
the execution of his sons, under his 
own sentence, left no male offspring.) 
Godfrey of Bouillon, the renowned 
leader of the first crusade, and hero 
of Tasso’s noble epic, while King of 
Jerusalem, and Duke of Lower Lor- 
raine, was and is scarcely known but 
as Lord of Bouillon. Still, even the 
Spaniards’ pride yielded to the su- 
premacy of the Imperial rank, when 
their Charles the First merged in the 
Fifth Charles of the German Empire, 
then the Head of Europe. 

In Ireland, the Earl of Glencare was 
induced by Elizabeth to accept that 
peerage in exchange for his indigenal 
chieftainry of McCarthy More, which 
was considered a degradation by his 
followers, and he soon resigned it; 
but O’Brien and O’Neil, created, res- 
pectively, Earls of Thomond and 
Tyrone, thought it prudent to retain 
the badge of submission, much to their 
humiliation, in the feeling of the 
natives. When, in the last century, 
Pulteney was made Earl of Bath, and 
Pitt of Chatham, they forfeited the 
far higher distinction of Great Com- 
moners, as they had been successively 
called, and, as Lord Chesterfield ex- 
pressed the virtual disgrace, were 
kicked up into the House of Lords. 
The first Commoner in England is the 
Speaker ; and, as the Duke of Welling- 
ton truly maintained, the fitting seat 
for the Prime Minister, the ruling 
mind, of the Empire, is in the House 
of Commons. The illustrious Duke 
himself, to adopt Lord Brougham’s 
marked discrimination of birth and 
merit in reference to the present 
Sovereign of Hanover,* is a Prince in 





* Relative to Hanover, it may not be inapposite to state, that it is now on the eve 
of a full century, since Horace Walpole thus addressed his friend, Sir Horace (so 
' afterwards created) Mann, in his Letter of 9 December 1742; and when Walpole’s 
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other countries, as is the Duke of fined to them, unless in social courtesy, 
Marlborough ; and the Earl of Nelson or official mission from a foreign 
is a foreign Duke ; but a British peer- Court. In France the Spanish Grandees 
age justly supersedes all extraneous ranked reciprocally on aparity with the 
titles. Formerly, a Count of the Dukes and Peers, who looked on 
Roman Empire was allowed a corres- British noblemen, if not Dukes, as 
ponding rank with us, and entitled their inferiors. 

Right Honourable—a distinction con- Yours, &c. J. 8. 





TRIANGULAR LODGE AT RUSHTON, NORTHAMPTONSHIRE. 
(With a Plate.) 


THE magnificent and very curious singularly picturesque effect produced 
mansion of Rushton Hall was com- by the variety of form exhibited in the 
menced by Sir Thomas Tresham, who grotesque decorations, the numerous 
received the honour of knighthood at broken lines of the building, with its 
Kenilworth in 1575, during the visit spiral terminations, assisted by the 
which Queen Elizabeth then made to _ beautiful grey tints of the moss-covered 
the Earl of Leicester. It still remains stone, may redeem the absence of 
nearly in its original state, forming correct taste, and plead powerfully in 
three sides of a quadrangular court, favour of its preservation. The earliest 
and connected on the fourth or en- date upon the exterior of the edifice 
trance side by a Doric screen. ‘‘So is 1595, a little previously to the 
mixed (remarks Neale*) are the archi- period of the erection of Audley End 
tectural ornaments of the Classic and in Essex, the model of which latter 
Gothic eras, that Rushton Hall might _ building is said to have been procured 
well be taken as a text, if we were fromlItaly.t With regard to Rushton 
disposed to debate upon the apparent Hall, however, the foundation was 
absurdity of the combination: but the certainly earlier than the above date, 





father was Prime Minister of the Empire. ‘‘ Lord Chesterfield says, that if we havea 
mind effectually to prevent the Pretender from ever obtaining this crown, we should 
make him Elector of Hanqver; for the people of England will never fetch another 
King from thence.’’ 

And, surely, we are bound in affectionate attachment, as well as loyal duty, to the 
person and progeny of our gracious Queen, to re-echo this assertion of Lord Chester- 
field’s ; or, if unwarranted in pronouncing an eternal proscription, as against the 
Stuarts, to express an earnest hope, that the necessity of reuniting the two crowns 
will never arise ; for this hybrid connexion, we know from experience, would be the 
abounding origin of wars, alien to our interests and repugnant to our wishes. Even 
in the confederacy of the American States, though of a closer and more recognized 
form, we see that any single one of the four and twenty constitutive divisions, may, 
with deflective views, involve the entire Commonwealth in the most fearful conflict— 
a passing fact, which I would present to my countrymen, as a signal proof and 
pregnant warning of the danger inseparable from a loose and independant national 
association. Its fatel consequences to the great Transatlantic Empire itself can 
hardly be a subject of doubt. ‘* As sure,’’ said to me the ex-Monarch of Spain and 
Naples, the elder and favorite brother of Napoleon, ‘‘ as sure as my own dissolution 
will be the work of nature, so sure will that of the American Republic flow from its 
discordant elements of legislation, of which perfect unity can be the sole conservative 
principle. And,’’ added this eminent personage, ‘‘ perhaps, after a residence of 
seventeen years, while, though a silent, I certainly was not an unobserved spectator of 
facts or feelings, nor without some experience elsewhere, I may be supposed not to 
have formed hasty or hazardous opinions on the subject, one to me, from affection 
and gratitude to the rising people, of deep concern, and mouratul foresight.”’ 

* Views of Seats, Second Series, vol. III. in which there are two exterior views 
of Rushton Hall, and an interior view of the Hall, published in 1826. 

t There is no evidence in support of this supposition. On the other hand, 
the architectural drafts of Audley End have been found among the designs of 
John Thorpe, now in Sir John Soane’s Library. See Lord Braybrooke’s History 
of Audley End and Saffron Walden, p. 81, and Richardson’s Architectural Remains 
of Elizabeth and James I. 
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and the designs were probably fur- 
nished by Sir Thomas Tresham him- 
self, which is inferred from his ac- 
knowledged taste and delight in the 
study of architecture. From other 
dates upon the building, the edifice is 
shown to have been carried on and 
finished by the Cockayne family.” 

At the extremity of the grounds of 
Rushton Hall is the very singular 
Triangular Lodge represented in our 
Plate, and for which we are indebted 
to that handsome and _ interesting 
work, the Architectural Remains of 
the reigns of Elizabeth and James I. 
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by Charles James Richardson, F.S.A. 
It was built by Sir Thomas Tresham, 
at the same period as the Hall. His 
arms are over the door, and under- 
neath, this inscription : 

TRES TESTIMONIVM DANT 

5555 

It is two stories in height, and bears 
the following dates, 1580, 1593, 1595, 
1626, 1640; likewise 3898, 3509; 
with emblematical sculptured designs. 
The words placed in the centres of 
the three gables, form this motto, 
MENTES TVORVM VISITA. On 
the fillets below, are these sentences, 


APERIATUR TERRA, ET GERMINET SALVATOREM. 
QUIS SEPARABIT NOS A CHARITATE CHRISTI, 
CONSIDERAVI OPERA TUA, DOMINE, ET EXPAVI. 


Almost every feature, it will be ob- 
served in the view, takes either a triple 
or a triangular form. The window 
which appears in the centre of the 
upper story, is formed of three copies 
ot the same device which forms the 
armorial shield of Tresham; which, 
under the heraldic term party per 
saltire, was divided into four ériangles, 
and charged in base and chief with 
three tre-foils, also in allusion to the 
name. Aud in the same spirit, in- 
deed, the whole of the structure before 
us may be regarded as a great archi- 
tectural pun upon the TrEs-hamia 
domus. 

The building contains a chamber of 
hexagonal form, with a table corre- 
sponding to it in the centre. 

In this building, according to tra- 
dition, and also in a summer-house at 
Newton, belonging to another branch 
of the Tresham family, some of the 
consultations were held preparatory 
to the Gunpowder treason, in which 
Francis Tresham, son of Sir Thomas 


Tresham, was deeply implicated, and 
on which account, it will be remem- 
bered, he died a prisoner in the Tower 
of London. 

We regret that we are not able to 
give a more complete account of the 
emblematical and heraldical ornaments 
of this curious structure ; but we may 
refer to another of Sir Thomas Tres- 
ham’s architectural works, richly dight 
with heraldry, all the shields upon 
which are engraved in a plate of Mr. 
Baker's History of Northamptonshire.t 
This is the Market-house at Rowell, 
about three miles from Rushton Hall. 
It consists of two stories, an Ionic 
raised upon a Doric, both much en- 
riched. A Latin inscription records 
it to have been the work of Sir Thomas 
Tresham in 1577, but it was never 
entirely completed. There are also 
some remains of another unfinished 
mansion of the same knightly archi- 
tect, called Liefden House,{ upon the 
estate of the late Lady Gertrude Fitz- 
patrick, at Farming Woods. 





THE PRINCE OF WALES EXPECTED IN 1554. 


QUEEN MARY had been married 
barely four months,* when the earliest 
occasion was taken to excite and con- 
firm the loyalty of the country by the 
public announcement of her presumed 
pregnancy. On the 27th Nov. 1554, 
a great court was held at Whitehall, 
where, in the presence of King Philip 
and the Lords of Parliament, Cardinal 





* Her marriage with King Philip was 
solemnised at Winchester cathedral, on 
the 25th July 1554. 


Pole had an audience in the character 
of Legate from the Pope: and the 
Queen, it is related, made a studied 





+ Another plate gives a view of Rowell 
Market House and the contiguous church. 
This plate was ‘‘ presented from the sur- 
plus of a fund raised in 1827 by a few 
individuals of the county for preserving 
this interesting ruin from destruction.’’ 

¢ There is a view and description of this 
ruin in Bridges’s Northamptonshire, vol. 
II. p. 373. 
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display of her person. On the same 
day the Lords of the Council addressed 
a letter to Bonner, Bishop of London, 
in order that he might, through the 
services of the church, diffuse to the 
people at large the expectations enter- 
tained at court. This letter is intro- 
duced by Fox in his Acts and Monu- 
ments, (edit. 1641, fol. p. 108); but, 
a correspondent having favoured us 
with a copy derived from another 


[Dec. 


article not inaccordant with passing 
events. 

It seems, that, in order to commu- 
nicate this letter to his clergy, the 
Bishop caused copies to be struck off 
by John Cawode, the Queen’s printer, 
from one of which copies the following 
wastaken.* There are a few unimport- 
apt deviations from Fox’s copy; and 
the signatures, though the same, are 
differently arranged. 


source, we shall here append it, as an 


A Copie of a Letter sent from the Counsell unto the Ryghte reverende Father in God 
Edmonde Byshoppe of London. 


After our right hartie commendations unto your good Lordship. Where- 
as it hathe pleased Almightie God, amonges other his infinite benefites 
of late moste graciouslye powred upon us and this whole realme, to extend 
his benediction upon the Quenes Majestie, in suche sorte as she is con- 
ceaved and quicke of childe, wherby (her Majestie being our naturall liege 
ladye, quene, and undoubted inheriter of this imperial crowne), good hope of 
certeyne succession in the Crowne is given unto us, and consequently that 
great calamities, which (for wante of such succession, might otherwise have 
fallen upon us and our posteritie), shall by Goddes grace be wel avoyd- 
ed, yf we thankefullye acknowledge this benefite of Almightie God, endee- 
vourynge oure selfes with earnest repentaunce to thanke, honoure, and 
serve him, as we be most bounden. ‘lhese be not only to advertise you of 
these good newes, to be by you published in all places within youre dio- 
cesse, but also to praye and require you, that bothe youre selfe do geve 
God thankes with us for this his especiall grace, and also geve ordre that 
thankes may be openlye geven by syngynge of Te Deum in all the 
Churches within youre sayde Diocesse. And that likewise all priestes and 
other Ecclesiastical! Ministers in theyr Masses and other divine services maye 
continuallye praye to Almightie God so to extend hys holye hande over her 
Majestie, the kynges hyghnes, and thys wholme realme, as thys thyng 
being by hys omnipotente power graciouslye thus hegonne, maye by 
the same be well continued and brought to good effect, to the glorye 
of hys name. Whereunto albeit we doubte not ye wold of yourselfe have 
had speciall regard without these oure letters, yet for the earnest desyre we 
have to have this thinge done out of hande, and diligently continued, we 
have also wrytten these our letters to put you in remembraunce. And so 
bydde your Lordshyppe most hartelye well to fare. From Westmynster the 
xxvii of Novembre 1.5.5.4. 

Your assured loving frendes, 
Sre. Winton. Cancell. AruNDEL. 
Henry Sussex. Joun Batuon. 


R. Rycue. 

R. SouTHWELL. 
Joun HuppytstTon. Epwarp Dersy. 
H. SHREWESBURYE. Tuomas WHARTON. 

Excusum Londini in edibus Johannis Cawodi Typographi Regie majestatis. 





It is recorded by Fox that the Bi- 
shop of London immediately set the 
example of solemnly rendering the 
enjoined Thanksgiving. On the day 
after the date of the latter, he went 
to St. Paul’s, accompanied by ten or 
eleven other Bishops, the Lord Mayor 











* It has been communicated to us 
from a transcript in one of Ducarel’s 
MSS. contained in Gough’s collection at 
the Bodleian Library. 


and Aldermen, when Te Deum was 
sung, and a sermon preached: and 
on the 29th he gave commandment 
through his diocese that all priests 
should say the mass of the Holy 
Ghost, go in procession, and sing Te 
Deum, and ring the bells. 

On Sunday the 2nd Dec. when the 
Cardinal was pleased to come to St. 
Paul’s, an extraordinary concourse 
was assembled to meet him. All the 
priests and clerks of the city came 
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with their copes and crosses; and 
all the crafts in their liveries, with the 
Lord Mayor and Aldermen. The 
Cardinal came at nine o’clock, and 
the King himself at ten, attended by 
four hundred of his guard, one hun- 
dred English, one hundred Almains, 
one hundred Spaniards, and one hun- 
dred Switzers, with many Lords and 
Knights. It was on this occasion 
that a sermon was preached by Bishop 
Gardiner, which is printed in Fox’s 
work, and which was not forgotten in 
1569, when it was commented on in 
a pamphlet entitled, ‘‘A warning 
against the dangerous practises of 
Papists,” extant in Strype’s Annals, 
vol. 1. ch. xix. 

Fox has also preserved a translation 
of the prayer made by Doctor Weston, 
Deane of Westminster, daily to be 
said for the Queenes deliverance ; and 
also two others, one of which was 
made for the Childe, ‘‘that it may 
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bee a male childe, welfavoured, and 
witty, &c.”” This petition was ex- 
pressed in the following words : 


‘*Give therefore unto thy servants, 
Philip our King and Mary our Queene, a 
male issue, which may sit in the seat of 
thy Kingdome. Give unto our Queen 
thy servant a little infant in fashion and 
bodie comely and beautifull, in pregnant 
wit notable and excellent.” 


It is stated that efforts were made 
to persuade the Parliament to have 
King Philip crowned; and, though that 
was not effected, they passed an act 
(the terms of which are stated in Fox) 
to vest the regency of the future heir 
in his Majesty, in the event of the 
Queen’s decease. 

The whole population were now 
fully impressed with the value of the 
blessing that was in store for them, 
and the ballad-singers went through 
the streets carolling these verses :*— 


Now singe, now springe, oure care is exild, 
Oure vertuous Quene is quickned with child. 


Now Englande is happie, and happie in dede, 
That God of his goodnes dothe prospire here sede ; 
Therefore let us prai, it was never more nede, 
God prospir her highnes, God send her good sped. 


Howe manie good people were longe in dispaire, 
That this letel England shold lacke a right heire ; 
But nowe the swet marigold springeth soo fayre, 
That England triumpheth without anie care. 


Howe manie greate thraldomes in England were seene, 
Before that her highnes was pwblyshed quene ; 

The bewtye of Englade was banyshed clene, 

With wringing and wrongynge and sorowes betwen. 


And yet synce her highnes was planted in peace, 
Her subjectes wer dubtful of her highnes increse ; 
But nowe the recofort, their murmour doth cease, 
They have their owne wyshynge, their woes doo releasse. 


And suche as envied the matche and the make, 
And in their procedinges stoode styffe as a stake, 
Are now reconciled, their malis dothe slake, 

And all men are wilinge theyr partes for to take. 


Our doutes be dyssolved, our fancies contented, 
The mariage is joyfull that many lamented ; 
And such as envied like foles have repented 

The errours and terrours that they have invéted. 





* From the same source as the preceding document. There is a copy of this 
ballad in Parker’s collection of MSS. in Corpus Christi Coll. Cambridge, No. CV1. 
p- 630; and it is preceded by a copy of the Council’s letter to the Bishop of London. 
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But God dothe worke more wonders then this, 
For he is the Auther and Father of blysse ; 

He is the defender, his workinge it is, 

And where he dothe favoure they fare not amys. 


Therefore let us praye to the father of myght, 
To prosper her higness, and shelde her in ryghte ; 
With joye to deliver, that when she is lighte, 
Both she and her people maie joye without flight. 


God prossper her highnes in every thinge, 

Her noble spouse, our fortunate kynge ; 

And that noble blossome, that is plated to spring, 
Amen swete Jesus, we hartelye singe. 


Blysse thou, swete Jesus, our comforters three, 
Our Kynge, our Quene, our Prince that shal be ; 


That they three as one, or one as all three, 
May governe thy People to the plesure of the. 


Imprinted at London in Lombarde Strete at the 
signe of the Eagle by Wyllyam Ryddaell. 


On the 4th of April the King and 
Queen removed to Hampton Court, 
where they were to keep the feast of 
Easter, and her Grace afterwards to 
take her chamber. On the feast of 
St. George, the 23rd of the same 
month, as the procession of the Garter 
went about, ‘‘ the Queen looked out 
of acasement, that hundreds did see 
her, after she had taken her cham- 
bre.” 

On the 30th of the same month 
tidings came to London that the Queen 
was actually delivered of a Prince. 
*« Whcreupon was great ringing of bells 
throughout the City, and in diverse 
places Te Deum laudamus sung. And 
the morrow after it was turned other- 
wise, to the pleasure of God. But it 
shall be (adds the writer of the Diary 
here quoted) when it shall please 
God; for I trust that he will remem- 
ber his true servants that put their 
trust in him, when they call upon 
him.” 

It seems most probable that this is 
the correct date of the “ great rejoic- 
ing,”’ (for the Londoners could scarcely 
have allowed themselves to be made 
such fools of twice) which Fox de- 





scribes as having occurred at the be- 
ginning of June. 

**And now (says he) forsomuch as 
in the beginning of this moneth of 
June about Whitsontide, the time was 
thought to be nigh that this young 
master should come into the world, 
and that Midwives, Rockers, Nurses, 
with the cradle * and all, were pre- 
pared and in a readinesse, suddenly, 
upon what cause or occasion it is 
uncertaine, a certaine vaine rumor 
was blown in London of the pros- 
perous delivrance of the Queen, and 
the birth of the child. Insomuch that 
the bels were rong, bonefires and pro- 
cessions made, not only in the city of 
London, and in most other parts of 
the realme, but also in the towne of 
Antwerpe guns were shot off upon 
the river by the English ships, and 
the mariners thereof rewarded with a 
hundred pistolets or Italian crownes 
by the Lady Regent, who was the 
Queene of Hungary. Such great re- 
joycing and triumph was for the 
Queen’s delivery, and that there was 
a Prince borne. Yea, divers preach- 
ers, namely one the parson of S. Anne 
within Aldersgate, tooke upon him to 








* “ Among many other great preparations for the Queenes deliverance of child, 
there was a cradle very sumptuously and gorgeously trimmed, upon the which cradle 
for the child appointed, these verses were written, both in Latine and English, 


Quam Marie sobolem Deus optime summe dedisti, 
Anglis incolumem redde, tuere, rege. 
The child which thou to Mary, O Lord of might hast send, 
To England’s joy in peace reserve, keepe, and defend.” 
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describe the proportion of the child, 
how faire, how beautifull and great a 
Prince it was, as the like had not been 
seen. 

“* At this time many talked diversly : 
some said this rumor of the Queen’s 
conception was spread for a policy ; 
some other affirmed that she was de- 
ceived by a tympany or some other 
like disease,* to thinke herselfe with 
child, and was not; some thought she 
was with child, and that it did by 
some chance miscarry, or els she was 
bewitched ; but what was the truth 
thereof the Lord knoweth, to whom 
nothing is secret.” 

Strype says that, at the end of May, 
the illusion was still entertained : 
“* and another reckoning was made for 
the Queen’s time of lying in. And 
that the good news of the Birth of 
the Prince, when it should happen, 
might be carried forthwith to foreign 
countries, Ambassadors were appoint- 
ed to be immediately ready to be dis- 
patched with the news: as the Lord 
Admiral to the Emperor, Lord Fitz- 
water to the French King, Sir Henry 
Sidney to the King of the Romans, 
and Richard Shelley to the King of 
Portugal. And Dr. Wotton, Ambas- 
sador Leiger in France, was sent to, 
to procure them free passage through 
that kingdom. And certain sums of 
money were assigned to each Ambas- 
sador to defray the expences of their 
embassies. And, May the 28th, a 
letter was ordered to be sent to the 
Lord Treasurer, to be ready for the 
Ambassadors, who were to carry the 
joyful news of Queen Mary’s good 
delivery to those Princes.” 

At last, after the lapse of eight 
months from the time when the public 
hopes were first so authoritatively 
raised, the pleasing dream was con- 
fessed to be passed away. On the 
3rd Aug. the Queen left her chambers 
at Hampton Court, and the place it- 
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self, and removed with the King to 
Oatlands. 





Mr. UrsBan, Greenwich, 16th Oct. 

WITH the request of a Foreign Ad- 
mirer of British Engraving, as noticed 
in your Minor Correspondence for 
September, I am unexpectedly enabled 
to comply. The accompanying slip 
contains the recollections of a highly 
valued friend, to whom the public is 
indebted for some of the most exquisite 
productions of the graphic art; and as 
the communication has been made to 
me without any restriction as to its 
use, I cannot do better than place it 
at your disposal : 

** James Stow, the son of a Kentish la- 
bourer, was born near Maidstone, about 
the year 1770, and shewing a precoci- 
ous disposition for the graphic arts, was 
noticed by some of the neighbouring 
gentry, who raised a sum of money by 
subscription, and placed him, with a 
premium, as a pupil to Woollett, the 
celebrated engraver. On the death of 
that eminent artist, which took place 
during the time of Stow’s pupilage, 
the latter was transferred to the studio 
of William Sharp, with whom he com- 
pleted the term of his engagement, and 
afterwards remained for a short period 
as anassistant. His maturity however 
did not bear out his early promise, 
and, moreover, he laboured in his out- 
set under the disadvantage of the ex- 
aggerated reputation which had pre- 
ceded him. Habits of irregularity 
supervening, he becameembarrassed in 
his affairs, and died a good many 
years ago, leaving a family in indigent 
circumstances, 

** Stow was latterly occupied on a 
large plate, representing ‘ Mr. Towne- 
ley’s collection of Antiquities,’ (now 
in the Brit. Mus.) from a picture by 
Zoffani, which plate he did not com- 
plete, and which, after various delays, 
was finished by Cardon. In origin, pa- 





* In the MS. Coiton, Julius B. 11. fol. 


182, are some examinations taken before 


the Earl of Sussex of persons who had presumed to spread a rumour of the Queen’s 


pregnaucy in May of her Ist year, that is, before her marriage. 


It is very probable 


that morbid symptoms, similar to those which so grossly deceived wiser persons in 
the following year, had then given rise to this calumny. See various particulars 
relative to Mary’s disorder, from which she had suffered for many years, collected by 
Sir Fred. Madden in his Memoir of her, pretixed to her Privy-purse Expenses, 8vo. 
pp. clxiii-iv.—In the printed Catalogue the document above mentioned is erro- 
neously described as relating to ‘‘ some persons in Yorkshire,’ whereas the parties 


were resident at and near Diss, in Suffolk. 
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tronage, and profession, there are seve- 
ral obvious points of similarity be- 
tween Stow and his more distinguish- 
ed predecessor, Sherwin; while the 
melancholy termination of the career 
of both of them, makes but a sorry 
commentary on the too-frequent ef- 
fects of isolated attempts at the encou- 
ragement of the fine arts, by desultory 
efforts of well-intentioned, but mis- 
judging individuals.” 
[As. R.] 

I may remark that the volumes of 
Strutt did not comprise living artists ; 
nor did those of Bryan. By Gould, 
James Stow should undoubtedly have 
been recorded. 1 have had the cu- 
riosity to examine in search of his 
name, believing that he died very early 
in the present century, the biographical 
repertories of Watkins, of Gorton, of 
Aikin, of Chalmers, of Chaudon and 
Delandine, and of Michaud: they all 
skip backward, with an agility pecu- 
liar to alphabetical biographers, from 
the venerable John Stow to Strabo! 

James Stow, whose name has been 
left in oblivion, contributed to the em- 
bellishment of some of the most splen- 
did publications of his time—the folio 
edition of Shakspere by Messrs. Boy- 
dell and Nicol, and the octavo Homer 
by Mr. Du Roveray. He engraved 
eight plates for the Shakspere, and 
twelve for the Homer. He also con- 
tributed, though sparingly, to the 
folio Hume, by Bowyer; and to the 
Bible, by Macklin. 1 shall describe, 
in the order of time, and as spe- 
cimens of his artistic ability, the 
plates which he contributed to the 
Shakspere : they attest—and especially 
those with the earliest dates — his 
claim to commemoration. 

1. Cymbeline, Act ii. Sc. 2. A Bed- 
chamber, &c. pub. 1795.—2. Romeo and 
Juliet, Act iii. Sc. 5. Romeo, Juliet, and 
Nurse. 1797.—3. Comedy of Errors, Act 
iv. Sc. 4. Antipholus, &c. 1798.—4. 
Frontispiece to vol. I. Shakspere between 
the Dramatic Muse and the Genius of 
Painting. 1798.—5. Macbeth, Act i. Se. 
3. The three Witches. 1798.—6. King 
Henry V. Act iii. Sc. 3. Henry and _his 
train. 1798.—7. King Richard II. Act v. 
Sc. 2. Duke and Duchess of York and 
Aumerle. 1800.—8. Coriolanus, Act i. Se. 
3. Volumnia and Virgilia. 1801. 


The plates to the Homer are dated 


in 1806. At that time, Mr. James 
5 


James Stow, Engraver.—Double Marriages. 
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Heath entertained a high opinion of 
Stow; and an amateur of excellent 
taste, who survives to enjoy his pur- 
suits, considered that he might have 
been another Sharp,—but he wanted 
application. 

Stow engraved a portrait of Abp. 
Holgate, and several other portraits. 
He also engraved some landscapes. 

In the Londina Illustrata, R. Wilkin- 
son, 4to. we have eleven plates by 
Stow, dated from 1811 to 1823. The 
information of Mr. J. Wilkinson, a 
nephew of the publisher, dispels the 
doubts which I had felt as to personal 
identity ; but the engravings are of 
very inferior execution. The student 
who wavers between the narrow path 
to excellence, and the seductive objects 
which lie on either side, should com- 
pare the earlier and latter perform- 
ances of this unfortunate artist. 

To F. J. Du Roveray, Esq. whose 
name lives in the memory of the 
lovers of handsome volumes, and of 
graphic embellishment, I owe many 
thanks for his prompt reply to my in- 
quiries on this subject; and also to 
Mr. Palser, of Fleet-street, who is the 
father of London printsellers, and had 
occasional intercourse with Stow. 

Yours, &c. Borron Corney. 
Mr. Ursan, Aug. 19. 

IN your Magazine for December, 
1840, p. 599, the double marriage of 
the Landgrave of Hesse is introduced 
with Mr. Hallam’s remark, that the 
similar offer of Clement VII. to Henry 
VIII. without a divorce of Queen 
Katharine, supplies a precedent. Tk. 
original, however, lies further back, 
and Basnage (who seems not to have 
known of that offer,) has traced it to 
the eighth century, in the popedom of 
Gregory II. ‘‘ Gregoire second, étant 
consulté si l’Eglise Romaine croyoit 
{qu’un homme dont |’épouse est 
infirme .... peut en prendre une 
seconde,] decida selon la vigeur du 
Saint Siege Apostolique, que.... il 
falloit prendre une autre femme, 
pourvu qu’on fournit des alimens a la 
premiére.” (Greg. II. Ep. tom. 6. p. 
1448.)* 





* Hist. de l’Eglise, folio, Rotterdam, 
1699. ii. p. 1185. I have supplied the 
words in brackets from Meiners’ Hist. de 
la Reformation, 1826, p. 26, as more’ 
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It is obvious, that when the prin- 
ciple was once admitted, it was 
likely to extend itself to a variety of 
cases ; for what provision could fix the 
limits exactly? In the case of Henry, 
Wolsey uses an argument of this kind, 
in his letter to-Casale, mentioning it 
as a circumstance to be stated to the 
Pope, ‘‘ob morbos nonnullos, quibus 
absque remedio regina  taberat.” 
(Turner’s Henry VIII. vol. ii. p. 149.) 
How far the case of the Landgravine 
applies, must be inferred from the 
language of Martiniére, in his en- 
larged edition of Puffendorff’s Histoire 
de l’Univers, vol. iii. p. 432. edit. 
1763. The application of the principle 
must have varied in degree; what 1 
wish to point out is, its previous 
existence and recognition. 

The permission by Papal authority, 
then esteemed decisive, would ac- 
custom persons to view the matter in 
that light; and even when that au- 
thority was shaken, the impression 
would not be instantaneously re- 
moved. Many points that now ap- 
pear clear, have had to emerge from 
darkness, and to pass through a 
twilight state of transition; such a 
state is generally marked by un- 
certainties and inconsistencies, that 
are almost inevitable in their time, 
though we, who live in a more en- 
lightened period, are astonished at their 
occurrence. The further we advance 
into the light, the better are prin- 
ciples understood, and deviations 
become more surprising. Thus the 
case of the Landgrave, or of Clement’s 
ofter to Henry, is calculated to shock 
us less than that of the Elector 
Palatine Charles-Louis, in the next 
century (mentioned by your Corres- 
pondent) ; while that of Napoleon, to 
which the officiality of the Gallican 
church assented in 1810, astonishes 
and grieves us still more. Much of the 
blame must rest with Gregory II. by 
whose permission this indulgence 
crept into Christendom, unless indeed 
an earlier original can be found. 

It is well known that the Land- 
grave wished to relieve his conscience, 
and any respect which is shewn to 
that divine monitor deserves so far to 
be praised ; yet not even that measure 





convenient in the Elizabethan sense of the 
term. He adds that the decretal of 
Gregory is dated 726. 

Gent. Mac. Vou. XVI. 


Double Marriages, by Papal Permission. 
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of praise can be conceded to his con- 
temporary, Henry of Brunswick Wol- 
fenbuttel, “‘ the great instigator of all 
measures against the Protestants,’’ as 
Mr. Scott has termed him. Sleidan 
relates an extraordinary story, con- 
cerning his mistress Eva Trotin, of 
his causing a stuffed image, which 
he pretended to be her body, to be 
buried with all religious rites, and 
prayers to be offered for the soul 
of the departed person for a whole 
year, while he had actually secreted 
her in one of his castles, and kept up 
a constant intercourse with her. After 
several years, the Duchess was as- 
tounded to hear, that this guilty con- 
nexion had given birth to seven 
children, while she thought the party 
buried. The story may have been 
exaggerated, as such narratives gene- 
rally are, but the main part of it is 
confirmed by the words of Thuanus, 
who styles the Duke (ii. 4.) ‘a man 
of a turbulent spirit, and an abandoned 
life.’ Morally speaking, his case is 
a degree more reprehensible than that 
of the Landgrave, though, being less 
uncommon, it has excited less of 
blame. La Martiniére says, ‘‘ Henri 
mourut l’an 1568, aprés s’étre fait 
Lutherien, malgré toute |’antipathie 
qu’il avoit témoignée toute sa vie 
pour Luther et ses partisans :”’* and 
the statement may be believed, as the 
author was a Romanist, who modified 
the work he edited, according to his 
own sentiments. We may hope 
that a change of profession brought 
Duke Henry’s mind to a proper sense 
of his immorality, by leading him to 
think earnestly about religion. But 
this, of course, is conjecture, unhappily 
not always warranted by fact, for 
Henri IV. and our James the Second, 
led immoral lives after embracing 
Romanism, the latter, even while he 
was striving to promote it on the 
throne.t 

It is remarkable, that the Land- 
grave’s six children by Margaret Saal 
died all unmarried, and consequently 
the trouble occasioned by that union 





* Scott’s Church History (Contin. of 
Milner’s), vol. i. 204, 350. Sleidan, 
Comment. 1. xv. ad an. 1544. Pufen- 
dorff, by La Martiniére, ii. 296-8. 

t Morally speaking, the two Protestant 
Stuarts were very superior to the two 
Romanist ones. 

4H 
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ended. Too sanguine a judgment, 
however, must not be passed on this 
circumstance, as the posterity of 
Catharine of Arragon became extinct 
in the first generation, like that of 
King Henry’s other wives. 

2. Your Correspondent terms the 
document, whence the knowledge of 
this event is derived, ‘‘a weapon of 
aggression in the terrible grasp of 
Bossuet,’”-—but such weapons often 
wound the wielder. Melancthon 
writes in one of his letters, (1 quote 
the French of Basnage), ‘‘ Le Land- 
grave est malade, on scéle encore sa 
maladie, mais les medecins assurent 
qu’elle ne sera ni longue ni facheuse.”’ 
One would think, that the sense of 
this was sufficiently clear, namely, 
that the Landgrave’s illness was not 
publicly announced, which is seldom 
done in the case of princes, unless the 
disorder is dangerous or protracted. 
How often, too, do private persons 
make great exertions, and incur great 
hazard to their health, to prevent their 
indisposition being known. But what 
is the inference which Bossuet has 
wrung from these expressions? ‘‘ Que 
c’étoit une de ces maladies qu’on ne 
nomme pas.” Justly indeed does 
Basnage say, “pour appuyer cette 
fausseté il rejette M. de Thou, qui 
justifie ce Prince, et il corrompt la 
lettre de Melancthon, dont voici les 
termes.” Then follows the extract 
already given. In putting such a 
construction, Bossuet must have been 
actuated by a foul and malignant 
spirit; and the general weight of his 
testimony is lessened by the misin- 
terpretation, although we give it no 
harsher name.*—In speaking of Bos- 
suet, I would mention the opinion 
a French ecclesiastic (the Abbé 
P.....) has given ofhis Variations 
in one short sentence,—Les Protestans 
y répondirent avec solidité. (Dict. des 
Predicateurs, 8vo. 1824, art. BossuEr.) 
And as the life of that prelate, by 
Bausset, has been referred to by your 
Correspondent, on another occasion, 
the following character of it, taken 
from a competent authority, may be 
appropriately quoted. 





* Bossuet may have believed this 
meaning to be the true one, but he should 
have paused before he believed it. 

__ t This mode of half-disguising names, 
is very inconvenient. 


Bossuet.—The Elector Palatine Charles-Louis. 
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«Tl essaya d’élever 4 Bossuet un monu- 
ment pareil a celui qu’il venait de ter- 
miner pour Fénélon; mais cette fois il 
n’atteignit point jusqu’a la hauteur de 
son sujet. Peut-¢tre aussi cette his- 
toire est-elle moins travaillée et con- 
tient elle plus de longueurs. Les 
opinions qu’il avait puisées a St. Sulpice 
paraissent avoir obscurci 4 ses yeux les 
faits historiques relatives a diverses 
époques du 17* siecle. Ces faits sont 
devenus l’objet d’attaques assez vives de 
la part d’ecrivains exercés 4 la polemique 
de la theologie, auxquels l’historien de 
Fénélon et de Bossuet ne jugea pas 4 
propos de répondre.” (Beauvais, Dict. 
Historique, art. BASSET.) 


3. Your Correspondent speaks of 
the case of the Elector Palatine, 
Charles-Louis, who contracted a se- 
cond marriage during the life-time 
of his wife. La Martiniére remarks, 
that the original marriage ‘‘ne fut 
pas fort heureux.” Such, no doubt 
was the case; but that would not 
excuse his conduct, nor can I suggest 
any elucidation, except the case 
which occurs in the decretal of Gregory 
Il.* Along with this instance, we 
may take that of a contemporary, 
Charles IV. (otherwise III.) Duke of 
Lorraine, whose conduct throws the 
Elector’s quite into the shade. This 
prince’s matrimonial history (the 
most extraordinary on record, scarcely 
excepting that of Henry VIII.) has 
been sketched by Henault, in his 
French History, (ad an. 1675,) but 
the account given by La Martiniére, 
in his genealogical notice of the House 
of Lorraine, is more circumstantial. 
(Vol. i. p. 489-502.) 

His first, and real wife, was his 
cousin, the Princess Nicole, daughter 
of Duke Henry, surnamed The Good, 





* His daughter by the first wife was 
the Princess Charlotte-Elizabeth, married 
(after the death of Henrietta of England) 
to Philip Duke of Orleans. The Dict. 
Historique gives a curious account of his 
marriage, but highly to the wife’s praise. 
‘On lui fit épouser, en 1671, la Prin- 
cesse Charlotte-Elizabeth de Baviére, 
grosse Allemande bien laide, mais aim- 
able et spirituelle, qui travailla 30 ans a 
gagner l’estime et l’affection de son 
apathique mari, et n’y réussit qu’avec 
peine dans les derniéres années de leur 
triste union.’’ Perhaps she took warn- 
ing by her mother’s treatment ; but at all 
events her perseverance is highly com- 
mendable. 
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by Margaret Duchess of Mantua. The 
marriage was unhappy in every respect, 
owing chiefly to his immorality and 
to her acuteness of feeling on that 
painful subject, and at length they 
separated; but one of the reasons 
which he alleged for the separation 
was most extraordinary, namely, that 
she had not been properly baptised, 
and therefore was not fully a Christian. 
This absurdity was founded on the 
circumstance, that the priest, by 
whom she had been baptised, had been 
afterwards burned at Nanci, onacharge 
of magic; et ‘‘ comme selon les prin- 
cipes de l’Eglise Romaine, l’intention 
du Ministre est requise pour la va- 
lidité d’un Sacrement, il s’ensuivoit 
selon lui qu’il falloit rebatiser la 
Duchesse.” The Pope, however, would 
not consent to annul the marriage: 
the priest had indeed been accused of 
magic, but it was ascertained, that he 
had declared his innocence to the last. 
“Un Jésuite qui entreprit de justifier 
le Duc par un écrit, fut cité & Rome, 
et disparut.”” The Duchess, still re- 
pulsed by her husband, retired into 
France, and died solitary, in spite of 
the mediation of the Pope, and the 
French king. The duke’s brother, 
Nicolas-Frangois, who was bishop of 
Toul and a Cardinal, anticipating that 
the separation would not be con- 
firmed, and seeing that the marriage 
was childless, made a bold venture, 
by forsaking his ecclesiastical dignities, 
and marrying Claude, the sister of the 
Duchess Nicole. He was however 
‘disappointed, as far as he himself was 
concerned, since he died before his 
brother, but the succession eventually 
devolved upon his posterity. 

Having become acquainted at 
Besancon with Beatrix de Cussance, 
widow of the Prince of Cante-Croix, 
Charles married her, though the 
duchess (who was then living) pro- 
tested against it.* His opposition to 
the House of Austria caused him to 
be arrested, and conducted into Spain 
as a prisoner; when he bethought 
himself of his real wife, the Duchess 
Nicole, and wrote so touchingly to her, 
that she spared no pains to procure 
his liberty: what the result might 





* It will be remembered, that in the 
case of the Landgrave of Hesse, his wife 
actually gave her consent. 


The Marriages of Charles IV. of Lorraine. 
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have been to herself, it is impossible 
to say, as she died soon after. Ma- 
dame de Cussance, his second wife, 
was still living; but he was struck 
with a bourgeoise of Paris, whom he 
proposed to marry, but was prevented.F 
His next passion was for one of the 
Maids of Honour to the Duchess of 
Orleans, but her mistress prudently 
shut her up; and when he attempted 
to carry her off by force, he was 
roughly handled by the duchess’s 
guards.{ Madame de Cussance still 
felt attached to him, but on his return 
to Lorraine he refused to see her. 
As she died soon after, he entered 
into a new engagement with a nun of 
the house of Ludre, and to remove the 
odium, ‘‘ il se fit donner la bénediction 
du Prétre.”"§ During her life-time in 
1665, although more than sixty-two 
years old, he married a young lady of 
quality, named Marie d’Apremont, 
who was only thirteen. His wife (the 
nun) protested in her convent against 
the marriage, but was compelled to 
desist from her claims. His last 
marriage was childless; he died in 
1675, and Marie d’Apremont, who 
survived him, was married secondly 
to the Prince de Fondi of the House 
of Mansfeld. The political history of 
this prince is only less extraordinary 
than his matrimonial. 

Our laws have wisely determined 
against second marriages during the 
known lifetime of the first husband 
or wife, so that the matter is prac- 
tically set at rest; and whatever trials 
persons may have to bear, it cannot 
be doubted that the greater evil is 
thus avoided. How far the following 
statement, which concerns other 
countries, is correct, I cannot say: 
it occurs in a work by Mr. Henry 
Drummond, entitled ‘‘ Social Duties 
on Christian Principles.” 

‘* After the restoration of the House 
of Bourbon to the throne of France, 
when the Duke de Berri was married to 





+ Henault says, that her name was 
Marianne Pajot, and that Louis XIV. to 
prevent the degrading marriage of a prince 
who was his enemy, sent her to a convent. 

+ Henault calls her Mlle de St. Remi, 
and says that she also was sent to a 
convent. 

§ Henault tells this story differently. 
She was canoness of Poussai. 
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a Sicilian princess, one of her attendants 
repeated frequently during the ceremony, 
Ah! le bon roi, iln’a rien omis. A bye- 
stander overhearing this remark, re- 
quested to be informed what it meant; 
and was then told that whenever princes 
of the blood in Popish countries were 
married, it was customary to omit some 
part of the ceremony, which might be 
subsequently construed into being ma- 
terial or immaterial, according as it might 
turn out agreeable or not toset the marriage 
aside as bad ab initio: but that in the 
present instance the king had omitted 
nothing: since therefore nothing was 
omitted in the ceremony, no human 
power could dissolve the union.’’ p. 63. 


The king’s integrity is very praise- 
worthy ; but who does not see, cither 
that a marriage, which can be dis- 
solved through such a contrivance, 
must be bad from the beginning, 
whether agreeable or not,—or else 
that the objection is frivolous, and 
the consequent dissolution unjustifi- 
able? 

4. Your Correspondent, I regret to 
say, maintains in the same letter, that 
Anne Boleyn “ assuredly died with a 
conscious untruth in her mouth, when 
she emphatically declared of Henry, 
‘that a gentler and more merciful 
prince was there never; and to me he 
was always a good, a gentle, and a 
mercifullord.’”’ This language should 
rather have conveyed a high idea of 
a person, who, when about to enter 
into the presence of her heavenly 
Judge, was anxious to depart in peace 
with all men, even under the deepest 
injury. How often it happens, that 
when we have just reason to complain, 
we yet praise the person, because we 
think him under the influence of error 
or prejudice ; we lament the mistake 
under which he acts, but we honour 
the excellencies we have seen in him. 
Many a sensitive mind is apt rather 
to blame itself under such circum- 
stances, than the party at whose hand 
it suffers. The case of the dying Anne 
may claim to be judged with the same 
consideration as she shewed toward 
her husband, and with that charity, 
which believeth all things, and thinketh 
no evil, But as your Correspondent 


pronounces it “‘ a conscious untruth,” 
he will allow me to refer him to an 
appalling circumstance mentioned in 
‘The Rockite,”” by my friend ‘* Char- 


The Character of Anne Boleyn. 
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lotte Elizabeth,’”’ (page 199, note.) 
Mr. Keightley, indeed, in his able 
History of England, regards Catharine 
of Arragon in a similar light. ‘‘ Her 
character (he says) remains the object 
of respect to all parties, as that of an 
upright, pious, and virtuous matron, 
with the single drawback, in the esti- 
mation of the unprejudiced, that she 
persisted to her death in the assertion 
of a falsehood.” (Vol. ii. p. 35. 8vo. 
edition.) On this subject I will merely 
observe, that Anne, when speaking 
the language of charity and forgive- 
ness, is entitled (ceteris paribus) to 
even more weight than Catharine, 
when making an assertion in her 
own cause. To say that Anne’s 
words were dictated by anxiety for 
her daughter, is mere conjecture, and 
conveys an indirect accusation in the 
shape of an apology. Her case is 
indeed hard; for, had she died with 
anger in her mouth, the charge of 
falsehood would not have been ad- 
vanced, but by speaking generously 
she has incurred it. 

In alluding to Catharine, I would 
not omit my impression, that justice 
has not been done to her nephew 
Charles V. in relating or judging those 
transactions. His refusal to abandon 
the cause of his aunt is extremely to 
his credit, and forms an estimable 
feature in a character on which little 
eulogy is usually bestowed. 


5. In a former letter, (June, 1841, 
p- 30,) allusion was made, by the 
same Correspondent, to the liber- 
tine character of Beza’s poems, with- 
out however making any mention of 
his regretting the publication, <A 
curious instance of carelessness (for 
1 hesitate to call it anything else) 
occurs in the Manuel Biographique 
of MM. Jacquelin and Noel (2 vols. 
Rozet, Paris), where Beza is merely 
spoken of as the author of those 
poems, and not in any other respect 
whatever. The history of their pub- 
lication is thus given by Mr. Mid- 
delton, in his Memoirs of the Re- 
formers. 


‘“‘This employment [the civil law] 
being little suited to his natural disposi- 
tion, he was tempted to spend the greater 
part of his time in the cultivation of polite 
literature, particularly in the composition 
of Latin verses; and, as Catullus and 
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Ovid were his favourite authors, he was 
led to too great an imitation of their 
levities in his epigrams and smaller poems, 
He had a cordial esteem for Wolmar [his 
former preceptor], and dedicated these 
early productions, more gratefully than 
appropriately, to that grave and pious 
character. After his conversion he la- 
mented the frivolity and pruriency of this 
publication, and endeavoured its entire 
suppression: he knew that an author was 
responsible to a Holy God, for any in- 
flammatory and demoralising effect on 
youthful readers ; but his bitter enemies, 
the Papists, reprinted his verses, that they 
might indulge in accusations against 
him.”’* 

1 honour the candid remark of Mr. 
Gorton, in his Biographical Dictionary, 
that ‘‘ his early Latin poems were too 
popular, but, as the productions of a 
then unsettled youth, can scarcely be 
quoted against the man.” Nor must 
I forget the delicacy of the editors of 
the Dictionnaire Historique, who just 
glance at his poetical compositions, 
without mentioning the alloy which 
debases them ; an extreme forbearance, 
which is the very reverse of the notice 
taken by the Manuel Biographique. 
M. Meiners says, (Hist. de la Refor- 
mation, p. 407.) 

“* Des qu’il ent embrassé la réforme, il 
purgea tous ses écrits de tous les endroits 
licencieux qui auraient pu corrompre la 
jeunesse, et les publia tous le titre de 
Poemata Varia, Henri Etienne, 1597, in 
4°. Ce trait doit faire tomber la plupart 
des calomnies que les auteurs catholiques 
n’ont cessé de débiter sur ses moeurs.” 


This account is incorrect in point of 
time, though Beza may have pro- 
jected such a revision, long before he 
actually published it. In that very 
year, 1597, beginning to feel the in- 
firmities of age, he contracted his 
pastoral labours, (though he did not quite 
resign them till three years later,) and 
this revision was probably the fruit 
of his partial retirement.> 





* Christian Guardian, January, 1826. 
The pious and able author has since 
printed these lives in a separate form, 
3 vols. 12mo. 

+ Although the Protestant side has not 
been justly dealt with in the case of Beza, 
let me be candid to the other, by men- 
tioning to the praise of Patrix of Caen 
(who, however, belongs to a later period) 
that he endeavoured, from .a sense of 
religion, to suppress the unchastened pro 
ductions of his youth. 
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6. The interesting communication 
of your Currespoudent W. C. relating 
to Wicliffe, clears up a point that has 
hitherto been misunderstood on all 
sides; and he will be glad to learn, 
that the discovery, which reflects such 
credit on his discernment anddiligence, 
is appreciated in various quarters. 
However, Romanist historians, who 
have argued from the evidence as it 
formerly stood, must not be accused 
of uncharitableness, as Protestant 
writers were embarrassed by it, though 
indeed the internal evidence of his 
writings, shewed that he was not in- 
fluenced by the supposed deprivation, 
as might have been thought. Basnage 
says, ‘“‘Il fut depouilié par lAr- 
chevéque de Canterberi, quand il 
commenca de répandre sa doctrine.’”’ 
(Hist. ii. 1449.) The case, as now 
ascertained, warns writers to be 
cautious in connecting motives with 
events, as facts and appearances may 
prove to differ widely. 

And here, Mr. Urban, let me re- 
mark on an exploded calumny, which 
has recently been revived, not against 
Wicliffe, but Calvin. M. Trevern, 
the present bishop of Strasburg, in his 
** Discussion Amicale sur 1’Eglise 
Anglicane et en général sur la Ré- 
formation,” (a work which has called 
forth Mr. Faber’s Difficulties of Ro- 
manism,) has repeated the long-re- 
futed story, that Calvin was con- 
demned for infamous conduct to be 
burned, but that the punishment was 
changed, at the intercession of his 
bishop, to branding on the shoulder 
with the fleur-de-lis. Since the time 
of Cardinal Richelieu, who introduced 
this calumny into his “ Treatise for 
the Conversion” of Protestants, (but 
who, to do him justice, did not invent 
it,) and who failed in discovering 
proofs, no author of note has ventured 
to repeat it, till M. Trevern, the bishop 
of Strasburg. This writer introduces 
the story with every expression of 
hope that it may be refuted; in which 
case, or even if not made out, it is 
useless to his cause, and an in- 
cumbrance to his book. The fact is, 
that Bayle long ago applied his critical 
acumen to the accnsation, and pro- 
nounced it “altogether unworthy of 
credit.”” Maimbourg, the Jesuit, 
gives it up, and owns that Bolsec, from 
whom it is taken, ‘‘ wrote a satire and 
continued invective rather than a 
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history.” An examination of the 
tale in answer to M. Trevern, may be 
seen in Mr. Scott’s Continuation of 
Milner, (vol. iii. Appendix,) which re- 
duces the slander to the mere circum- 
stance of having been once promul- 
gated. Bayle, indeed, speaking of 
Drelincourt’s Defence of Calvin, says, 
“‘ the falsity of this story has been so 
demonstrably proved, that perhaps 
greater evidence was never produced 
in a question relating to a matter of 
fact.”” But let me add, Mr. Urban, 
that to admit calumnies into a book, 
and yet to entitle it an amicable dis- 
cussion, if it does not savour of hy- 
pocrisy, involves the grossest incon- 
sistency. With regard to such accu- 
sations, some observations of the 
Quarterly Reviewer (Dec. 1825, p. 
J—3) are very appropriate, particularly 
the remark, that such a mode of con- 
troversy ‘is not merely inconclusive, 
but recoils with tremendous and de- 
structive force upon those who use it.” 
Yours, &c. CyYDWELI. 

Mr. Ursan, 

THE days of the iconoclasts are not 
yet passed away, neither is the olden 
race of churchwardens entirely extinct : 
a few days, which I lately passed in 
Wiltshire, afforded me evidence cor- 
roborative of this. The Church at 
South Wraxall has been recently en- 
larged and repaired. The pulling 
down of the East end disclosed the 
ancient tracery of the altar. This, 
though mutilated, was interesting, as 
establishing the time when it was 
placed there. 1t was, accordingly, got 
rid of, and found its way, first to the 
pigstye of a gentleman in the parish, 
from whence it was rescued to form 
a portion of the rock-work of a lady’s 
garden, where it nowis. Again, there 
is an ancient altar-tomb of the Long 
family, of which you gave an en- 
graving and a description in your 
Magazine of June 1835. Through 
the chest of the effigy, the tenant (as 
I was told) of the old Manor-house 
at Wraxall, some years since, caused 
an iron rod to be driven, to form the 
support for one of those pew-curtains 
used to shroud the slumbers of the 
faithful. The recent repairs and em- 
bellishments did not (of course could 
not be expected to) extend to the re- 
moval of this ‘“‘help to the devout,” 
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so it has been left just as it was. 
So also do the pews remain, pressing 
against the monument. It must how- 
ever beadmitted, that the whole—walls, 
windows, effigy, armorial bearings, 
&c. &c.—have been carefully coated 
with a rich layer of yellow wash. 
These are called, no doubt, “‘ waust im- 
provements, ma’am.” At Bradford 
Church, the clerk’s wife told me, on 
my remarking the work of the font, 
that ‘some people wished to have a 
new one, and thought it old and ugly, 
but that the minister was not of their 
opinion ;” so, happily, it is respited for 
the while. On the other hand, there 
is a font of the newest fashion, in 
Stéeple Ashton Church, which the 
present incumbent, not thinking it 
surpassing in beauty, has robed ina 
piece of tapestry. Great is the sur- 
prize of the antiquary on entering the 
garden of the vicarage-house, at see- 
ing avery decent font, with quatrefoil 
panneling, tastefully filled with rock 
plants and other exotics. Greater 
still his surprize, when he hears from 
the vicar that he has still a second 
font in his keeping. Greater still 
again, when he is told (and the present 
worthy vicar is in no way answerable 
for his inheritance,) that neither the 
one nor the other came out of his own 
church of Steeple Ashton, but from 
some neighbouring church at that time 
under ruinous and ruthless repair. 
All this is too bad; for here (1 speak 
in what may be deemed rather Radical 
language), the property is public 
property. Individuals may assuredly 
‘¢do what they will with their own,” 
in defiance of all taste, and this right 
has been duly exercised by the owner 
of Great Chaldfield manor-house (so 
well described and delineated by Mr. 
Walker in his continuation of Mr. 
Pugin’s work), where the old hall has 
been recently destroyed, and worked 
up into two floors with a staircase, 
reoms, &c. and where the easternmost 
gable, with its beautiful oriel window, 
is merely a shell, the apartment having 
been pulled down to afford a space for 
lighting these newly-built rooms. 
All this is lamentable ; and I trust that 
Mr. Britton, who, by common con- 
sent, has the merit of having first 
turned men’s minds to the knowledge 
of church. architecture, who is a 
native of the county, and now zealous 
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in collecting materials for its history, 
may find one such zealous coadjutor 
in every parish, who, at least by draw- 
ing or description, may preserve to us 
the record, though he may fail in his 
attempt to protect the reality. You 
may perhaps remember, a few years 
ago, my communication to you re- 
specting the amputation, for the 
purpose, as I was informed, of better 
stowage, of the legs of one of the 
effigies of the Delameres, at Nunney 
in Somersetshire. 
Yours, &c. A. 


Mr. Urnsan, ‘Trin, Coll. Dublin. 

I WAS lately much pleased on 
reading in a newspaper the very ju- 
dicious and forcible arguments, as- 
cribed to Lord Palmerston,* concerning 
the accent on the word Iliona, which 
his opponents must have found it 
difficult to answer. It has been said 
that they have appealed to the Uni- 
versities of Oxford and Cambridge. 
As these learned bodies have not yet 
issued their ultimatum, I beg leave to 
send you my views on the subject. 

His Lordship mistakes the nature of 
the Greek accents. This is not to be 
wondered at, since his is the received 
doctrine, established by Bentley (Ter.) 
and confirmed by Hermann. It is not 
difficult to prove that they can have 
no relation to the rhythmical or metri- 
cal accents. Montfaucon dates their 
first invention so late as the seventh 
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century, and the sticklers for a higher 
antiquity pretend to trace them only 
to a Byzantine or Alexandrine gram- 
marian, a mere provincialist. It ap- 
pears from Aristotle, Elench. 1, 3, and 
2, 3, that, in his time, no marks were 
used, not even those of the aspirates. 

We shall pass by all that has been 
said on this subject by Putsch’s gram- 
marians ; all that has been disputed 
by Bentley, and after him by Dawes, 
Foster, Hare, and Hermann. 
musical friend, upon hearing the 
canons on this point propounded by 
some of them, as founded on the “ rei 
musice ratio,” at once exclaimed, 
‘This must be the touevoia of Aris- 
tophanes.”’ 

I am sure his Lordship is not 
aovoos. He very well knows, that 
in the measure six-eighths there are 
two accents, a principal on the first, 
and a secondary on the fourth, of the 
six quavers or times which compose 
each bar. He will see, that if a 
bacchius © - - closea verse, the rhythm 
of that verse is indubitably six-eighths. 
In modern music, which avoids Iam- 
bisms (not so the old Scotch) —whereof 
it were easy to render the reason— 
this cadence is changed to a fourth 
peon ov o = by the resolution of 
the first long syllable. This, and the 
cretic - © -, are the only possible ca- 
dences in this rhythm, except the single 
long note, common to all rhythms. 





* The letter is as follows : 


C, T. Sept. 29, 1841. 





‘« My dear Byng,—I have just received your letter of this morning; and, though I 
should have high authority for declining to declare my opinion upon the matter on 
which you question me till the beginning of February, yet, regardless of the silent 
system of the day, I send you an immediate answer. 

‘¢ There can be no doubt that, in point of prosody, the o in Iliona, or Ilione (for the 
name is spelled either way), is short. Virgil settled the question in his first ‘ Auneid,’ 
where he says— 


‘«¢ Preetered sceptrum, Ilione quod gesserat olim, 
Maxima natarum Priami.’ 


But the second 7 is as short as the 0; and as neither of those vowels have, in their 
name, any right to length, the first i and the final e (when that termination is adopted) 
being the only long vowels, the question arises, which of the two middle vowels is 
entitled to be accented ; and here the Greek spelling may determine the point ; and 
in Greek the accent is placed over the 6, thus, Ikidvn. JI take it that the proper way 
of pronouncing the name, according to quantity and accent, would be as it were 
spelled Hillionna, or Hilli-onne. : 

‘| hope I shall be thought to have thus given a frank, candid, and unreserved 
declaration of opinion ; and, as I am alone in my cabinet, you will believe me when I 
say that it has been arrived at without any difference or dissent.—Yours sincerely, 

‘* PALMERSTON,” 
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Now, to inquire how the rhythmical 
accents are to be placed, let us ex- 
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amine any verse in this rhythm, e. g. 
Aj. 607. 


ere pé ror avucetv Tov amdérporoy aidndov ”Aday 


This is reduced to isochronous bars thus :— 
Jovvevvel]-vov-| evvo-] o+-7| 


It is a choriambic tetrameter, the 
same as in Horace’s Od. 1. 8. by 
resolution of some long syllables.* 


Now let us write down this verse with 
the proper rhythmical accents only— 


id > Lg , , * , , 
ért pe WOT avucew Tov amorpdmoy aidyAdv Addy 


* 

The comparison of those accents 
with those of the grammarian’s needs 
no comment—only to direct attention 
to the ictus on the poor enclitio ! 

In the rhythm two-fourths the 
principal accent is on the first, the 
secondary upon the third, of the four 
quavers or times which compose a bar. 
Let us compare these with the accents 
of the grammarians. Hecub. 142. 

tpoias mediov amreBnoav. 
|--| eo-| ovo-]- 

This verse is rhythmically accented 
thus :— 

tpduis médiav amreBnody. 

In the measure three-fourths or 
three-eighths there are three accents ; 
the principal upon the first, the se- 
condary upon the third and fifth, of the 
six quavers or times which compose a 
bar. The metres proper to this 
rhythm are the two Ionic metres, the 
molossus, the choriambus, and their 
resolutions. Our national anthem, 
God Save the Queen, consists almost 
wholly of Ionic or major metres and 
molossuses. The music for the four 
first words of the verse from Ajax, 
above, would serve well to conclude a 
waltz, (the length of a time is arbitrary) 
andthe accents would then be, 


ért pe Tor’ avvaeiv. 
| eoo 720 0 | ° 
Hence it follows that in the dactylic 


measure two-fourths, that of the lliad, 
the louder accent falls on the first and 
last vowels of Iliona, the weaker on 
the middle iota: in the triple rhythm 
six-eighths, the louder on the first 
iota, the weaker on the omicron: in 
the rhythm three-fourths or three- 
eighths, the louder on the first iota, 
the weaker on the second iota and the 
final alpha.t Further, it can be 
proved that upon "IAcdda, Hecub. 925, 
no accent falls except upon the middle 
iota, while upon ’IAcddos in the antis- 
trophical verse, no accent falls except 
upon the final os. The proof of these 
would lead us too far; we leave it as 
a problem to the young Oxons and 
Cantabs. 

From these things it appears that 
the ictus or accent was indifferent to 
the ancient Greeks, who used long and 
short syllables, and sung their words 
as the Chinese do; while, on the 
contrary, length of syllables is disre- 
garded by us, who put accent or ictus 
instead. Ictus or accent is an instan- 
taneous thing, and may take place on 
the shortest as well as a long note, or 
rather, the first announcement of a 
long note. 

If any one should wish for further 
evidence for these matters, I would 
suggest to him to get some musical 
man to sing for him the common 
trochaic tetrameter catal, suppose 
Orest, 1520, 


Tov stl obtos bs méhevye Tobpor ex Sduav Eidos ; 


to the tune of ‘‘ I’ve been roaming.” 
With a little judgment he will make it 
appear that the music was expressly 
composed for those verses by Horn, 


and that the rhythmical accents are, 
every one, different from those of the 
grammarians. 


Yours, &c. Brigas. 





* The antistrophical verse is 


dita rap’ apidots éreo” Emever pedéors "Arpeidats 


eoVv C00 


J-vvve 


|-ve-[o--4| 


+ This is on supposition that the word is scanned per se, i. e. without any connec- 


tion with others. 
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RETROSPECTIVE REVIEW. 





PUBLICATIONS OF THE CAMDEN SOCIETY. 


The Latin Poems commonly attributed to Walter Mapes, collected and edited by 
Thomas Wright, Esq. M.A. F.S.A, &c. 1841. 


AT no period has the literature of the Middle Ages been the object of so 
much attention and research as during the last few years; and it must be con- 
fessed that, independent of its historical importance, it possesses many charms 
sufficient to repay the labour. By the publication of the works of Walter 
Mapes, or (more correctly speaking) of the poems attributed to him, the Cam- 
den Society has given to the world a collection of curious monuments of a class 
of Middle Age Latin Poetry of peculiar interest, and by so doing it has merited 
in no small degrce the gratitude of the learned. This volume contains much 
that is valuable in history, much that is instructive in the intellectual acquaint- 
ance which through their writings we seek to establish with our forefathers, 
and not a little that is beautiful and pleasing as literary composition. The 
Latin Poetry of the Middle Ages deserves to be studied more than it has been; 
and we hope that before many years are passed many of its most interesting 
monuments, which still remain inedited, will have seen the light. Several 
small collections have recently been published in Germany and France, as 
well as in England. The poetry attributed to Walter Mapes belongs to a class 
which is peculiarly characteristic of the Middle Ages—the Latin rhyming 
verses, of which so many beautiful imitations have appeared in modern times. 

The origin of rhyming verse in Western Europe is involved in great obscu- 
rity. The essay on this subject, published a few years ago, by Sir Alexander 
Croke,* is exceedingly confused and uncritical. We cannot believe with him 
that rhymes in Latin verse arose from the accidental occurrence of such 
rhymes in single instances in the poems of the ancients; and we would also 
distinguish between regular rhyming verse, and the rhymes produced by a 
fantastic play upon words. We have no doubt that the Latin rhyming verse 
was an imitation of the popular vernacular poetry of the country in which it 
originated. Rhymes were not used in pure Anglo-Saxon verse; but we know 
that it was used among the different branches of the great German and Gothic 
race on the continent at an early period, although it is uncertain whether 
rhyme or alliteration were the original characteristics of their verse. In 
Latin we find rhymes used first in the hymns of the church, in which we may 
easily suppose that it was the object of the writers to adopt a system which 
was familiar to the ears of the people who were to sing them. In the tenth 
and eleventh centuries we meet with many popular and political songs, which 
without doubt were exact imitations of the vernacular songs of the day: the 
metre in these songs is far less rhythmical than in the church hymns, and 
rhymes are less perfect. In some of them we have scarcely any rhyme atall. A 
poem of this description on the victory of Athelstan over the Danes, has been 
printed in one of our former volumes, (Gent. Mag. vol. IX. p. 628.) These 
were followed by popular legends and tales, composed in a similar style, and 
apparently the prototypes of the fabliaux of a later period. This class of Latin 
rhyming poetry seems to have been peculiar to Germany; several examples of 





* An Essay on the origin, progress, and decline of rhyming Latin verse ; with many 
specimens, by Sir Alexander Croke, D.C.L. and F.A.S. vo. Oxford, 1828. Sir Alex. 
ander Croke exercises no critical judgment in ascertaining the date and authenticity of 
his examples—in some instances he is wrong bya space of two or three centuries, and 
the book otherwise contains many errors. 


Gent. Mag. Vou, XVI. 4I 
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it, as well as of the former class, are preserved in a MS. of the middle of the 
eleventh century, which was evidently written by an Anglo-Saxon monk, who 
was or had been in Germany. Some of them have been printed.* They con- 
sist of rhyming couplets arranged in stanzas of four or six lines, as in the fol- 
lowing examples :— 
‘¢ Est unus locus 

Homburh dictus, 

In quo pascebat 

Asinam Alverad, 

Viribus fortis 

Atque fidelis.’’ 


“* Quibus ludus est animo 
Et jocularis cantio, 
Hoc advertant ridiculum, 
Narrabo non ficticium.’’ 


The most remarkable poem of this class is one published from a MS. of the 
eleventh century by Dr. James Grimm, in his Lateinische Gedichte, under the 
title of Unibos, which contains a legend still popular among the Irish pea- 
santry, a circumstance of which Grimm was not aware. Unibos, accord- 
ing to the old Latin legend, was a poor and unfortunate countryman, who 
received his name from the circumstance that he could never keep more than one 
ox ; for whenever he exceeded that number, his stock was always carried off by 
disease. One day, as he was returning from the market where he had sold the 
skin of one of his dead oxen, he accidentally found a sum of money. On his 
arrival at home, he opened his sack and sent his child to borrow a measure of 
the provost of the place to calculate his treasure with. By a piece of silver 
which was left sticking to the measure, and by the loquacity of the child, the 
provost became acquainted with the sudden fortune of Unibos, and accused him 
of obtaining his riches by theft. Unibos denied the charge, and declared that 
the money was the price of his ox’s hide, which was an extraordinary article of 
commerce at the market which he had visited. The provost, full of astonish- 
ment, went and told the story to the mayor and to the priest, and all three, 
fearful that others might have any share in their good fortune, determined to 
kill all their oxen secretly in the night, and carry their skins to the market. There 
they proceed with an air of arrogance, and ask an extravagant price for their 
skins; they are laughed at by the purchasers : a quarrel ensues, and they are 
carried before the magistrates, and escape only by the confiscation of their skins 
and purses. Enraged and mortified, they determine on their return to kill 
Unibos, who had led them into the scrape. Unibos had by chance overheard 
their plot, and took measures to defeat it; he caused his wife to lay as if dead 
in one corner of his shed, covered with sheep’s blood, and stained his own 
hands and garments with the blood. When the three conspirators broke into 
the place, they found him as it appeared just finishing the murder of his wife, 
and prepared to take him into custody. But Unibos desired them to wait a little, 
and taking out a whistle he sounded it over the body of his wife with certain ce- 
remonies, and she immediately rose upon her legs. Her husband ordered her 
to go and cleanse herself of the blood, and the good woman, who probably had 
not been used to the operation of washing, on her return appeared much younger 
and more good-looking than she had ever done before. The provost, mayor, and 
priest, astonished at the magic effects of the whistle, bought it at a great price, 
and hastened home, each to kill his wife, in order that she might be revived 
younger and more beautiful than before ; but, as might be supposed, they found 
themselves again duped, and became all three widowers. After this, they become 
a third time the dupes of the peasant’s cunning, and then resolve that no further 
tricks shall disappoint them of their revenge. Unibos is allowed to choose his 
mode of death, and is inclosed in a barrel in order to be rolled into the sea. As 





* In Grimm and Schmeller, Lateinische Gedichte, and in the Altdeutsche Blitter. 
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his three persecutors are travelling with the barrel to the appointed spot, they 
enter an inn to refresh themselves, and leave it at the door. A pig-driver 
passes with a drove of swine, and hears the outcries of Unibos ; the latter informs 
him that he is going to be put to death because he will not consent to be made 
a provost, and has no means of escape unless some one will take his place. The 
pig-driver is tempted by the prospect of advancement, and agrees to give 
Unibos his swine on condition of being allowed to take his place in the barrel, 
and Unibos makes off with his prize. After having, as they suppose, effected 
their purpose, the three dignitaries return leisurely home, but they had scarcely 
arrived there when Unibos with his drove of swine presented himself to their 
sight. Doubly amazed at this unexpected meeting, they learn from him that 
when thrown into the sea the barrel had sunk to the bottom and rolled on to 
dry land, in a country covered with fine swine without owners, and that he 
had been content to return with as many as they there saw. Their cupidity 
was excited more than ever, and according to his directions they allowed 
themselves to be closed separately in barrels and to be thrown into a deep part 
of the sea, and thus Unibos was finally delivered from his three persecutors. 
The Irish representative of Unibos, finds his swine at the bottom of a bog, 
instead of underneath the sea. 

The stanzas of four rhymes do not appear to have been used much before the 
twelfth century. The earliest example we know is a poem on the fabulous 
adventures of St. Brandan, written in the reign of Henry I. Towards the 
latter end of the twelfth century this kind of verse became very common, and 
was adapted to various metres. It is the verse of most of the pieces contained 
in the collection of poems attributed to Walter Mapes, which appear to have 
been composed from the end of the twelfth century to the middle of the thir- 
teenth. The rhyming verses at this period are distinguished by being much 
more regular and harmonious. The forms most frequently used are those of 
the two following specimens.— 


A tauro torrida lampade Cynthii 
fundente jacula ferventis radii, 
umbrosas nemoris latebras adii, 
explorans gratiam lenis Favonii. 

And,— 

Sole post arietem taurum subintrante, 
novo terre faciem flore picturante, 
pinu sub florigera nuper pullulante, 
membra sompuo foveram, paulo fessus ante. 


But there are also various other forms of verse used. We must not be 
shocked at these poems because they are contrary to the rules of verse and 
composition of the pure Latin writers; they belong properly to another lan- 
guage, and they are far from being deficient in true beauty, and are often sin- 
gularly vigorous and witty. The Dialogus inter Corpus et Animam possesses 
in some parts the highest degree of solemn grandeur, whilst the poem De 
Phillide et Flora is remarkably elegant. ; 

The history of the subject of these poems leads us into a much more exten- 
sive field than the history cf their versification. They are full of interest in 
various parts of view. Mr. Wright has shown in the introduction that they 
are to be considered as written chiefly by the university men, that part of the 
clergy who had such a profound hatred to the monastic orders, who were 
steadily opposed to the invasions of the papal power, and who, in the thirteenth 
century, took so active a part in the troublous politics of the day. The name 
of Mapes appears to have been given to them only in modern times. A great 
portion of the most bitterly satirical of these poems were published under a 
character, as though they had issued from a singular class of wild clerical buf- 
foons, whose history is traced at considerable length in the introduction, and 
who appear like the buffoons of another description to have exercised the pri- 
vilege of saying what they liked without restriction. 
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The poems in the present volume may be arranged into three distinct classes, 
the satirical pieces, the poems of a playful character, and the religious pieces. 
The first of these classes is by far the largest and most important, and is full 
of bitter remarks on the pope and on all orders of the clergy, and sometimes on 
the other orders of the state. From the numerous early manuscript copies 
which still remain, they must have been at the time extremely popular, and 
must therefore have had a great political effect. On this account, some of them 
became favourites among the reformers in the sixteenth century; they 
showed that their complaints against the corruptions of the popish church were 
not new. We think that they deserve to be generally read and studied at the 
present time, when a party in our church, with little knowledge of its history, 
are endeavouring to white-wash the errors which it was the object of the 
founders of our Church to correct. The Poems attributed to Walter Mapes 
and the English Poem of Piers Ploughman (which we are glad to hear is nearly 
ready for publication, also edited by Mr. Wright) form the two most important 
documents of the earlier history of the Reformation in England. We think 
that the Camden Society deserves great praise and the hearty thanks of its mem- 
bers for the publication of the former book. 

We can afford space for only a few specimens of these remarkable poems. 
In the famous Apocalypsis Golia the greediness of the Pope and the higher 
dignitaries of the Church is characterized in the following lines :— 


Est Leo pontifex summus, qui devorat ; 
qui libras sitiens libros impignorat ; 
marcam respiciens, Marcum dedecorat ; 
in summis navigans, in nummis anchorat. 

Est ille vitulus preesul, qui preevius 
in loco pascuz precurrit citius, 
roditque ruminans quod novit melius, 
et saginatus est bonis alterius. 

Est aquila, que sic alis innititur, 
archidiaconus, qui preedo dicitur ; 
qui videt a longe preedam quam sequitur, 
et cum circumvolat ex rapto vivitur. 

Est quod induitur humana facie, 
decanus tacite plenus versutie, 
qui fraudes operit forma justicie, 
piumque simplici mentitur specie. 


In another poem, the avarice of the Roman court is exposed in the most 
severe terms. We can only give place to a few lines :— 


Roma mundi caput est; sed nil capit mundum : 
quod pendet a capite totum est inmundum ; 
transit enim vitium primum in secundum, 
et de fundo redolet quod est juxta fundum. 

Roma capit singulos et res singulorum ; 
Romanorum curia non est nisi forum : 
ibi sunt venalia jura senatorum, 
et solvit contraria copia nummorum. 

Hic in consistorio si quis causam regat, 
suam, vel alterius, hoc in primis legat, 
nisi det pecuniam, Roma totum negat, 
qui plus dat pecuniz melius allegat. 

Romani capitulum habent in decretis, 
ut petentes audiant manibus repletis : 
dabis, aut non dabitur, petunt quando petis ; 
qua mensura seminas, et eadem metis. 


In the Apocalypsis again, we have the following strong picture of the vices 
of the monks :—~ 





Latin Poetry attribuied to Walier Mapes. 


Cum inter fabulas et Bacchi pocula 
modum et regulam suspendit crapula, 
dicunt quod dicitur favor a fabula, 
modus a modio, a gula regula. 

Et sic fit ordinis crebra transgressio, 
fraudes, perjuria, livor, detractio, 
mentis esuries, rerum distractio, 
ventris ingluvies, rerum concussio. 

Est nullum monacho majus demonium, 
nihil avarius, nil magis varium ; 
qui, si quid datur, est possessor omnium ; 
si quicquam petitur, nil habet proprium. 

Si prandet, convenit ut loqui nesciat, 
ne lingua dentium opus impediat ; 
si bibit, expedit ut sedens hauriat, 
ne pes sub pondere ventris deficiat. 

Die tripudians adorat dolia, 
nocte cum bipede sepultus bestia, 
tali discrimine, tali molestia, 
meretur vir Dei regna ccelestia. 


There are two or three very amusing satires on the reluctance of the English 
clergy to part with their wives and concubines at the order of Pope Innocent 
IIl. in 1216. These are followed by a very elegant little poem on the same 
subject, entitled, De Carnali Contagto, and by another not less pleasing, enti- 
tled, De Visitatione Abbatis, in which is exhibited the inconvenience caused in 
the dependant cells by the visitation of the superior abbot, who ate up all their 
provisions instead of correcting their abuses :— 


O quam foelix minutio, 
que fit de bonis Domini ! 
quam bone visitatio, 
quam tales claudunt termini ! 
quid agent in judicio 
tales ac tanti domini ? 
confusi proculdubio 
mutescent sicut asini. 


The few pieces on purely religious subjects among the poems attributed to 
Walter Mapes, with the exception of the Dialogue between the Body and the 
Soul, form the least interesting portion of the volume ; they have little to dis- 
tinguish them from the common run of monkish rhymes. But the other class, 
the poems of a playful character, are curious in themselves, and important in 
their connexion with the literary history of the Middle Ages. The poem 
against marriage (De Conjuge non ducenda), the Dispute between Water and 
Wine, and that between the Heart and the Eye, the popular subject of Sir 
Penny, and the ballad we have already mentioned on Phillis and Flora, were 
translated or imitated in different languages, English, French, Spanish, &c. and 
at different periods, The rich piece of satire entitled the Confession (which 
contains the lines which were in modern times formed into Mapes’s pretended 
Drinking Song) : the Goliard’s account of his misfortunes, with his letter to his 
French brethren, his excommunication against the stealer of his purse, and his 
epigrams, are highly amusing. The topographer will also feel interested in the 
poetical description of Wales in the thirteenth century. 

The Appendix to this volume contains the texts in different languages of the 
principal versions and imitations of the Latin poems, and forms by no means 
the Icast curious part of the book. Two different translations into English 
verse of the Apocalypsis Golie, show how much interest that remarkable 
satire excited in England in the age which followed the Reformation. 
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REVIEW OF NEW PUBLICATIONS. 





The History and Antiquities of the 
County of Northampton. By George 
Baker. Part V. foliv. 


AFTER a considerable delay, we 
have at length the satisfaction of again 
finding before us a portion of Mr. 
Baker’s work on Northamptonshire. 
It is unfortunately but a fragment, a 
third of one of the usual numbers ; 
yet, embracing the entire history of 
the hundred of Towcester, it is 
complete and perfect as far as it ex- 
tends. We would willingly have 
found appended to it that of Wymers- 
ley, according to the author’s original 
intention, but unfortunately the bad 
state of his health, and other con- 
siderations necessarily attendant on 
laborious and costly works of this 
nature, have deprived us of the advan- 
tage. Our readers need not be re- 
minded that few subjects require more 
painful research, and more diligent 
and unremitting toil than Topography. 
An individual entering upon the his- 
tory of a county, continually finds his 
path beset with unexpected obstacles. 
He has frequently to encounter the 
fears and jealousy of private families ; 
he has to consult records that are 
scattered so far asunder as to be al- 
most inaccessible ; to correct from ori- 
ginal documents miswritten copies of 
genealogies; and in fact to pursue 
his investigations alone, amid scanty 
materials; to verify every particular 
by his own revision; and to collect 
information on the spots themselves 
that come within his department; so 
that alternately the thoughts are di- 
verted from one species of scrutiny to 
another, from the field to the closet, 
from personal observation to private 
inquiry, all of them in turn subjecting 
him to anxiety and expense. The 
History of Northamptonshire has not 
been exempt from the usual difficulties 
of this kind; yet under all hindrances, 
it has gradually, though slowly, pro- 
gressed, whilst each successive portion 
has been as ably produced; and each 
has been made as singularly valuable 
as the preceding ones, for its manorial 


history, for the accurate fullness of its 
pedigrees, and for the comprehensive 
account of the respective parishes or 
hamlets that were brought under re- 
view. We had certainly indulged in the 
hope of living to see this valuable work 
carried out to its completion, but we 
lament to hear that of this there seems 
to be but little probability. We daily 
observe undertakings of acknowledged 
excellence fail for lack of sufficient 
encouragement, and it is justifiable 
that the originators, in duty to them- 
selves, should look with some degree 
of apprehension to the future, especi- 
ally when they find their labours are 
carried on by relying on their private 
fortune. We are sorry to discover 
that such is the reality in respect to 
the County History before us; for so 
long back as 1837, Mr. Baker found 
it needful to draw the attention of his 
readers to the fact, that he had lost 
many of his subscribers by death, and 
that an accession to his list of sup- 
porters was not only desirable, but 
necessary. When this circumstance 
became generally known, it excited a 
feeling of much regret, and in conse- 
quence a meeting of his subscribers 
was held to ascertain the best methods 
of enabling him to prosecute his in- 
quiries. We should be doing his 
work injustice if we witheld from our 
readers the following resolutions 
which were passed on the occasion. 

‘* At a meeting of Subscribers to the 
‘ History and Antiquities of the County 
of Northampton,’ now in the course of 
publication by Mr. George Baker, holden 
at the George Hotel, Northampton, on 
the 20th of October, 1837, the Marquess 
of Northampton in the chair, 

‘* Resolved, Ist. That, having read with 
extreme concern the statements contain- 
ed in the address prefixed by Mr. Baker, 
to the last published Part of the History 
of the County of Northampton, we are 
anxious to record our high opinion of the 
industry, research, and accuracy, dis- 
played by Mr. Baker in the four Parts al- 
ready published, and the confidence we 
entertain of his continuing to exert the 
same ability and perseverance in conduct- 
ing this valuable work to its completion ; 
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that we deeply regret to find (from the 
circumstances unavoidably incident to a 
work, which, from all experience, could 
not be undertaken otherwise than by sub- 
scription, and could only be brought out 
in successive Parts, published at long in- 
tervals,) that the number of original sub- 
scribers has been diminished by deaths 
and change of residence, with other con- 
tingencies, to such an extent as seriously 
to affect the resources of the Author ; that 
such a work, in our judgment, has the 
strongest claims upon all persons who 
value the investigation and preservation 
of the historical records of this kingdom, 
and more particularly upon the residents 
of the County to which it relates; that it 
would be a subject of disappointment and 
regret to the proprietors and residents of 
Northamptonshire if, through such cause, 
it were finally left incomplete ; that we 
therefore feel ourselves imperatively called 
‘ upon, not only from sentiments of the 
most sincere respect for the character and 
literary merits of the Author, but also 
from more general and public motives, to 
make an appeal to all persons possessed 
of property within the County, or other- 
wise interested in Topographical History, 
who have not already patronised the 
work, to add their names to the list of 
subscribers, and thereby contribute that 
additional support which may, perhaps, 
be necessary to ensure the continuance of 
the publication.” 


A second resolution stated that 
such an appeal which might ‘ be 
justly considered a matter of public 
concern, would be best made through 
a committee of county gentlemen, ap- 
pointed for that special purpose,” 
whilst a third resolution mentioned 
such noblemen and gentlemen who 
were calculated to promote in the most 
efficient manner the success of the un- 
dertaking. 

Mr. Baker commenced his publica- 
tion with such a list of subscribers as 
were fully sufficient to justify the most 
sanguine expectation. But from the 
causes above alluded to, combined 
with others beyond his control, ‘‘and” 
(still to use the language adopted at 
the meeting,) ‘‘ without any dispa- 
ragement of his ability or the merits 
of his work, this list has been gradu- 
ally diminishing, and he has lost 180 
subscribers since he first issued his 
prospectus.”” This number, it appears 
by the last part, is still further increas- 
ed, amounting now to a deficiency of 
220 from the original list. ‘‘ Whatever 
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might have been,” continues this re- 
markable appeal, ‘‘ Mr. Baker’s claim 
to patronage at the commencement of 
his labours, no one who has inspected 
their progress can doubt that this 
claim now stands on a much higher 
ground, when he has proved himself, 
by the parts already published, so fully 
competent to the undertaking, that in 
fact, no County History can now be 
named, under whatsoever advantage it 
may have been accomplished, with 
which the History of Northampton- 
shire may not be placed in proud com- 
petition.” Mr. Baker, incorporating 
these resolutions in his preface to the 
present Part, remarks that ‘‘The result 
of this flattering demonstration was 
not such as might reasonably have 
been expected ;’’ yet, under these cir- 
cumstances, he has still continued his 
labours, and produced the present 
portion, in all respects equal to the 
former ones. We hope such fears are 
groundless when we state the belief, 
that, without the help of some further 
support, he will not continue the 
History of Northamptonshire, much 
less carry it to a successful close, 
Pursuits like these are worthy of the 
ancient land on which we tread; they 
call up before us events that are iden- 
tified with our country’s history and 
greatness ; they bring before the mind 
in vivid portraiture the lives, the ac- 
tions, and the habits of our ancestors; 
and they remind us of their virtues, 
their devotion, and their charity. In 
our fathers’ history we discern the 
source from which ourselves have 
sprung, and everything relating to 
them cannot be separated from the 
best sympathies of human nature. 
But our space precludes the indulgence 
of these reflections, and we believe 
them to be so generally felt by the 
readers of the Gentleman’s Magazine 
as to be unnecessary. It will rather 
become us to say a few words on the 
Part Mr. Baker has just published. 
In the commencement of his descrip- 
tion of Towcester Hundred, there are 
some observations of great importance, 
and we are inclined to think them en- 
tirely new. The author says that 

‘* In the Domesday survey the name of 
‘ Tovecestre,’ synonymous with the modern 
Towcester, is adopted for this hundred ; 
though Towcester itself is not placed 
within the pale ofits jurisdiction, but will 
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be found under Wiceslea wapentake, 
The incongruity, however, is rather im- 
plied than positive ; for, notwithstanding 
it may be inferred that all the vills be- 
tween the heading of one hundred and the 
introduction of another, are in the former 
hundred, and the ‘ Index Generalis Loco- 
rum,’ in the volume of Indexes to Domes- 
day, published by the Record Commis- 
sion, is compiled on that principle ; yet, 
on close investigation, as applied to 
Northamptonshire, at least, to which my 
attention has been exclusively directed, it 
appears extremely doubtful whether any 
vills beyond the first named after the head - 
ing can be safely appropriated ; for the 
succeeding names are, in many instances, 
in distant parts of the county, and are 
now, and may be presumed to have been 
then, in different hundreds. The very 
first entry is a striking illustration of this 
remark, and fortuitously embraces the 
very case in point.”’ 

Our own researches can corroborate 
these remarks in reference to at least 
another county ; a correct Index Villa- 
laris of the Domesday hundreds must 
remain a hopeless desideratum. 

Mr. Baker, in noticing the beautiful 
effigy of Scolastica de Meaux, in the 
church of Gayton, seems to think that 
it was imitated from, if not the actual 
production of the same sculptor who 
wrought the statues round Queen 
Eleanor’s Cross at Hardingstone, in 
the immediate neighbourhood. We 
observed the same opinion expressed 
in Mr. Hartshorne’s work on the Se- 
pulchral Monuments of this County, 
who had been equally struck with the 
similarity and gracefulness both works 
exhibited. Among the thirty-two ela- 
borate pedigrees in the Part under re- 
view, there is one peculiarly interest- 
ing. The account of Valence Earl of 
Pembroke, to which we allude, is care- 
fully drawn up, and will we antici- 
pate be frequently referred to by our 
antiquarian friends. In addition to 
four etchings by Miss Baker, one of 
them a spirited view of a cross-gabled 
manorial house at Gayton, which is in 
itself a highly beautiful example of 
that character of architecture, the vo- 
lume under notice contains two hand- 
some line engravings; one of which, 
is a print of Queen Catharine Parr, 
from u very fine picture, by Holbein, 
presented to the work by the liberality 
of John Booth, Esq. of Glendon, the 
possessor of the original. 
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The Certainties of Geology. By W. 
S. Gibson, F.G.S. 1841. 


IN our Review of the Discourses of 
Professor Buckland and Mr. P. Smith, 
we expressed our opinion of the er- 
rors of those who considered that the 
authority of Scripture could be weak- 
ened or injured by the late brilliant 
and even astonishing discoveries made 
by scientific research, as directed to 
the materials of the globe, the peri- 
ods of their formation, and their sub- 
sequent alterations. Moses did not 
write a philosophical history of the 
creation, for a highly cultivated and 
philosophical people; but his great 
object was to impress the people with 
a conviction of the unity of God, and 
with such an account of the creation 
of the globe and its inhabitants, as 
should exhibit somewhat of his wis- 
dom and power. As to the weight of 
particular expressions found in the 
first chapter of Genesis, we think 
much of its force, if meant to be 
employed against the facts of geology, 
has been removed by the explanation 
of persons learned in the sacred lan- 
guages, as Professor Pusey, P. Smith, 
&c.; and if any obscurity still remains, 
it is only such as may be presumed to 
dwell on subjects and expressions, 
relating to such remote antiquity, de- 
livered in a language whose idioms 
are not fully known to us, and con- 
veying in a few brief sentences, infor- 
mation, the sublimity and extent of 
which fills the mind with wonder and 
awe. 

In this volume, we think Mr. Gib- 
son has well supported the reason- 
ings used by the best writers on the 
subject, and has added, by his judi- 
cious selections from their writings, 
as wellas by his own argument, to the 
advancement and security of the evi- 
dence as it now stands. The argu- 
ment used by some theologians, that it 
is more to the honour of the Deity, 
that all this vast creation should have 
sprung at once into existence from his 
fiat, rather than have slowly grown 
to perfection by successive changes 
through long periods of time, we con- 
sider erroneous—as being contrary to 
all analogy. By the same reason, 
it would be more honourable, that a 
tooth should be made, or a man 
formed, or a tree perfected, instanta- 
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neously, instead of being slowly deve- 
loped, as we now find them; or rather 
thatthe works ofcreationshould becon- 
ducted on principles different from what 
theyare. Besides, the argument leaves 
the question where it found it, for the 
same power of the Deity which could 
form a world at all, could form it in a 
million of successive years—in a thou- 
sand—in one—or in a day, as he chose 
to exercise that power. We have no 
doubt of the existence of a preadamite 
earth, long in existence, and under- 
going successive changes of its surface, 
and of its inhabitants; and of man 
being placed upon it, when it pleased 
the Creator to fashion it conveniently 
for his use and benefit. There are 
trees now growing, supposed by De 
Candolle to be more than five thou- 
sand years old; then there are the 
Egyptian Pyramids, formed of num- 
mulitic limestone, a formation of fossil 
shells, and yet these pyramids were 
built at a period not long subsequent 
to the flood: when were these shells 
fossilised?—As regards the Noachic 
deluge, we are inclined to agree in Mr. 
Pye Smith’s very judicious hypothesis, 
and we recommend his work and the 
present, together with that of Dr. 
Buckland, as instances of the advance- 
ment which geological science has 
made, under the proper inductive 
modes of reasoning, assisted by ex- 
periments and zealous discovery. 

We shall close with the following 
extract from the work, (p. 262.) 


‘¢ Whatever alarm may have existed in 
the earlier stages of geological pursuit, we 
must feel with Dr. Buckland, that ‘ the 
time is now arrived when geological dis- 
coveries appear to be so far from disclos- 
ing any phenomena that are not in har- 
mony with the arguments supplied by 
other branches of physical science, in 
proof of the existence and agency of one 
and the same Creator, that they add to 
the evidences of religion links of high im- 
portance that have confessedly been 
wanting, and are now completely filled up 
by facts, which the investigation of the 
structure of the earth has brought to 
light.’ And although the researches of 
geology have established facts which do 
not agree with the ordinary acceptation of 
the Mosaic narrative, as to the creation, 
they have, on the cther hand, established 
the existence, in remote periods, of a sys- 
tem of successive creations, fitted to the 
existing or predestined state of our planet, 
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a system which appears not only not to 
derogate from the wisdom and power of 
the Almighty, but to be perfectly in 
agreement with the agency of providence, 
as taught by the Divine Author of our re- 
ligion. The world is thus seen, in its 
formation and continuance, constantly 
under the providence of Almighty God, 
without whose knowledge not a sparrow 
falleth to the ground. Under these im- 
pressions, Mr. Parkinson observes, ‘ we 
view the results of these several changes 
and creations, as manifesting the pre- 
sence, the power, and the benevolence 
of our great Creator. The general form 
of the earth’s surface, varied by the dis- 
tribution of hills and valleys, and of land 
and mountains ; the prodigious accumu- 
lation of coal, derived from the vegetables 
of a former creation, with the accompany- 
ing slates and schists ; the useful, durable, 
and often beautiful encrinital and shelly 
limestones; the immense formation of 
chalk and flint, and the various series of 
clays :—all demonstrate a careful provi- 
sion for the wants of man, and the several 
breaks and faulis in the stratified depo- 
sits, and the various inclinations of the 
strata, as well as the vast abruptions by 
which these several substances are brought 
to the hand of man, may be regarded as 
most beneficent provisions resulting from 
catastrophes too vast and too tremendous 
for human intellect to comprehend.’” 





The Doctrine of the Deluge. By the 
Rev. L. O. Harcourt. 2 vols, 


THE object of this very learned, 
pious, and interesting work is “to 
pursue the traditional memorials of 
the ark through the pages of Pagan 
mythology.” The author justly says, 
«That those who have not bent their 
studies that way are not aware what 
a mass of evidence is to be collected 
from the most unsuspected sources in 
corroboration of the Mosaic Deluge.”’ 
These inquiries have been made with 
great erudition, labour, and ingenuity 
by the late Jacob Bryant, and subse- 
quently by Mr. Faber, whom the au- 
thor calls the pioneers of his track, and 
in whom they have found a worthy 
disciple. This great mass of tradi- 
tionary evidence, collected from the 
earliest records of time, and extending 
through widely scattered tribes and na- 
tions of the world, all pointing to the 
remembrance of the awful fact—the 
great Noachian deluge — cannot as- 
suredly be shaken or overturned by 
any late discoveries in geological re- 
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search. It is a vast authentic history, 
not written with a pen on frail mate- 
rials, but indelibly engraved in the 
customs, language, rites, institutions, 
and theology of nations, civilized and 
barbarous, ancient and modern, of the 
old world and of the new. A vast 
conspiracy of evidence, bound together 
by a singular combination of facts; 
yet, from the age and the remoteness 
of its materials, requiring great learn- 
ing and skill and patience to explain. 
The author of this work has, in 
common with other religious persons, 
felt somewhat dissatisfied with the 
manner and language in which some 
late geologic speculations and discove- 
ries have been promulgated, relating 
to the Deluge, and to the reconciling 
the fact to the present appearance of 
the earth; and he advises those who, 
by dwelling too much on that diffi- 
culty, have been led to conclusions 
unfavourable to the scriptural account, 
to weigh, in the contrary scale, the 
preponderance of testimony that sup- 
ports it. He also observes that ‘‘ He 
conceives it might be of service to 
religion to demonstrate that, if geolo- 
gical speculations are at variance with 
Scriptural history, they are not less 
at variance with the wnifed testimony 
of all nations from the remotest time 
to which history or tradition extends.” 
We must, however, observe, that the 
statement of any difference between 
the historical testimony of Mr. Har- 
court, and the geological discoveries 
of late naturalists, does not go to any 
dispute as to the fact of the Deluge 
(for we do not agree with Mr. Har- 
court, p. 1, “‘ that they evidently 
concur in the opinion of Linnzus,’’* 
Diluvii nullum vestigium agnosco,) but 
as to the character of it, its degree of 
violence, its vis agendi. We presume 
that Dr. Buckland and Mr. Lyell 
would read the testimonies which Mr. 
Harcourt has collected and examined, 
with the same degree of conviction as 
himself—their opinion regarding the 





* If Mr. Harcourt will look into Dr. 
Whitaker’s review of Mr. Gisborne’s Na- 
tural Theology, in an early number of the 
Quarterly Review, he will see this opinion 
of Linnzus’s noticed, disapproved, and 
shown to have arisen from his comparative 
want of acquaintance with the subject. 
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operation of the deluge (which they 
all equally acknowledge) being en- 
tirely a separate question; nor do we 
see that the theory of the comparative 
tranquillity (as speaking of its effect on 
material objects) of the loosened waters, 
which the late geologists adopt, tends 
at all to diminish, certainly not de- 
stroy, the effect which such a visitation 
of Almighty power would have on the 
minds of men, or tend to weaken the 
impression in the memory of their de- 
scendants. It was a moral, a penal, 
a religious deluge: surely it is of in- 
ferior consequence as to how it acted 
on inanimate matter ; whether it left 
the mountain sides unscathed, or 
whether it rent them till their remotest 
caverns were disclosed and their en- 
trails were scattered on the earth; or 
whether it upheld one continent and 
submerged another. The destruction 
of the race of man—the cessation 
of human life—the extirpation of 
the enemies of God—that ungodly 
giant brood—the peopling of the 
world anew—the one righteous man 
with his little family preserved :—these 
were the miracles to which the hand of 
Time has ever pointed—these are the 
letters thatare written on the adaman- 
tine rock of ages. This is the awful and 
august history, round which is clus- 
tered the vast body of unimperishable 
testimony, which the author has col- 
lected and explained. 

We therefore consider Mr. Har- 
court’s researches as most valuable, 
totally apart from all considerations of 
Philosophy, who may be left undis- 
turbed to prosecute her curious re- 
searches into the natural history of the 
globe, on her own scientific principles. 
Mr. Harcourt believes ‘ that the 
greater part of our fossils belonged to a 
pre-existent condition of the earth before 
it was remodelled by the hand of its 
Creator and received its present form.” 
It is on this basis that our geologists 
are raising their yet young and inven- 
tive science; and we can leave them 
to pursue it without the least fear that 
even it will interfere with, much less 
oppose, the authentic testimonials of 
Scripture, or place the voice of nature 
and of tradition at variance with each 
other. Meanwhile, to those who have 
a taste for such learned inquiries (re- 
quiring considerable erudition in the 
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reader,). as have immortalized the 
venerable name of Jacob Bryant above 
all modern scholars in this department 
of antiquity, we recommend a patient 
perusal of Mr. Harcourt’s book; in 
which they will see much additional 
light thrown on many of the subjects 
discussed, from information inaccessi- 
ble to Bryant—the produce of later 
studies and inquiries. Nor can we 
omit to mention, with great satisfac- 
tion, an Historical Treatise on Bap- 
tismal Regeneration, which closes the 
second volume, and which we should 
like to see separately published. 


The Principal Difficulties of the Sliding 
Scale removed, with a Plan for 
equalizing the Expenditure and In- 
come of the United Kingdom. By 
the Rev. T. Farr. 


1. MR, FARR’S first object is to ex- 
tricate the sliding scale from the diffi- 
culties with which it is surrounded ; to 
give sufficient protection to agricul- 
ture, and to make the importation of 
corn a trade of barter, i. e. to pay in 
manufactures instead of gold. 

2. He considers that the contraction 
of the currency, and not the high price 
of corn, is the cause of our present 
distress; for the extraordinary ad- 
vance which England made for thie 
year 1800, was during the period 
when corn was dear, but capital 
abundant, and the interest of money 
low. 

3. Sixty shillings a quarter seems 
to be the scale to which the value of 
all things has accommodated itself, 
and which should be preserved if pos- 
sible. 

4. He then gives the plan of his 
new Corn Law, No. 1. By combining 
two principles together, it will pos- 
sess almost all the advantage of a 
fixed duty, and do away with the mis- 
chief which has resulted from the 
sliding scale. Whenever the average 
price of wheat shall be 55s. and under 
65s., the duty shall remain at 12s. a 
quarter ; and for every shilling that the 
average shall fall below 55s. the duty 
shall be increased 2s.; and whenever 
the price shall be above 65s. and under 
66s., the duty shall be 10s.; and for 
every shilling increase of average, the 
duty shall descend 2s.; the minimum 
of duty being 4s, for the sake of the 
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revenue, or something between 5 and 6 
per cent. on the real imported value. 
Thus, when the average is above 65s., 
the duty would be 10s. ; above 66s.,8s. ; 
above 67s., 6s.; above 68s., 4s. as a 
minimum. The present duty levied 
on wheat, when above 68s. and under 
69s., is 16s. 8d. 

5. Mr. Farr considers that the new 
and extraordinary position in which 
this country is placed, requires that 
to a certain extent the duty on wheat 
should increase with the price of corn, 
in order to prevent the falsifications 
of the averages, to ensure a supply 
when the country wants it, and make 
it the interest of the speculator to bring 
it into the market, when he has made 
a fair profit. Therefore, his Corn Law 
is arranged on the new principle of 
increasing the duty as corn rises, in- 
stead of diminishing it. Planof anew 
Corn Law, No.2. _ If it is the opinion 
of the Parliament that the average of 
about 60s. should be maintained, as far 
as legal enactment can effect that 
principle, it is apparent that every 
method should be employed to induce, 
nay, even compel the holder of foreign 
corn to enter it for home consump- 
tion, as soon as the average price rises 
above 64s. The scale is as follows : 

Wheat at 56s. and under 64s., duty 
10s.; and for every shilling the price 
falls below 56s., the duty shall in- 
crease Is. 6d.; and for every shilling 
the price rises above 64s., the duty shall 
increase Is. 6d., maximum of duty 
by 16s.; when above G4s., the duty 
would be 11s. 6d. ; above 67s., 16s. The 
benefit would be divided between the 
importer, the exchanger, and the con- 
sumer. A law, thus arranged, would 
always make it the interest of wealthy 
and combining speculators to keep the 
average of wheat at a price between 
56s. and 64s. 

We think this a very ingenious 
application of a sound principle. It 
is obvious that the duties on rising 
and falling prices, alike would tend to 
restore the medium and standard 
price (60s.) ; the only question with 
us would be, whether, in case ofa 
scarcity of corn abroad as well as at 
home, the price would be sufliciently 
high, and the profit sufficiently great, 
to ensure a sufficient supply for the 
country. 

There are some important observa. 
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tions on the present defective system 
of corn averages, and proposals for 
their amendment, as also on the 
subject of raising a sufficient revenue 
to equalize the expenditure and in- 
come of the country, without adding 
to the burdens of any class. Mr. Farr 
proposes anew scale for the postage,— 
a new assessment of the land tax— 
the reimposition of some taxes on 
agriculture—alteration on the duties 
of foreign articles, on tobacco, &c. 
seeds, and on all articles of which a 
large portion is re-exported, after be- 
ing landed at the docks, We re- 
commend the attention of our readers 
to, this pamphlet, which shews very 
accurate acquaintance with the sub- 
ject, considerable variety of infor- 
mation, and an interest worthy of its 
great importance. 


A true Account of the Alienation and 
Recovery of the Estates of the Ofieys 
of Norton, in 1754, §c. By the Rev. 
Joseph Hunter, J.S.4. post 8vo. 


THIS very interesting narrative has 
been drawn up, in order to give a more 
accurate account of the same story 
which is introduced by Mr. Ward in 
his Illustrations of Human Life, and 
noticed in our Magazine in Sept. 1837. 
We then observed, that the history 
“‘was one of great interest, and was 
narrated with such perspicuity and 
force, as to keep the curiosity of the 
reader at its utmost stretch. The 
scene is lai® in Derbyshire, at the 
house of a Mr. Offley, but the story is 
far too long for the narrow margin of 
our volume, and we must refer to the 
delightful work in which it appears, 
filling nearly an hundred of its pages,” 
&c. The title of the tale is St. Law- 
rence., Mr. Ward has introduced 
into his story the real names of two 
principal persons concerned in _ it, 
Offley and Newton, while fictitious 
names are given to some of the sub- 
ordinate characters. Something like 
what Mr. Ward has related did occur 
in a certain branch of the family of 
Offley—i. e. an heir of that branch, a 
young man then residing at Edinburgh, 
sought to deprive: his two sisters of 
the family inheritance, and his in- 
tentions were defeated by the skill 
and energy of Mr. Newton, nearly in 


the manner Mr. Ward has described. . 


Mr, Ward, however, was a writer of 
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fiction, and Mr. Hunter observes, 
“‘that so wide a difference exists 
between the story as he relates it, and 
the actual circumstances, that it seems 
a work not wholly uncalled for to give 
a true account of the affair.” Mr. 
Hunter’s object then is to separate the 
real facts from the fiction: to assist 
him in his purpose, he has had placed 
in his hands the narrative of the affair 


_ drawn up by the husband of the elder 


sister, whom it was intended to disin- 
herit, and a small collection of 
original letters of Mr. Offley himself, 
throwing a strong light on his cha- 
racter and state of mind, a year or 
too previously to his performing 
the act on which the interest of the 
narrative turns.—In this history Mr. 
Ward sees ‘‘a singular and well-at- 
tested narrative of a divine inter- 
position,” and the chief fact in it, ac- 
cording to him, is “the preternatural 
appearance.” Now we have not room 
to enter into an analysis of this history 
as given by the respective writers, but 
it certainly comes to us with a very 
different character in Mr. Hunter’s 
more accurate investigation of the 
incidents, and by his rejection of the 
fictitious circumstances. The bare 
skeleton of the story in the shortest 
possible compass is this. Mr. E. 
Offley, aged 18 years and half, (whose 
father was dead,) had two sisters of 
the ages of 14 and 11. Mr. Offley’s 
father’s friend, Mr. Newton, had de- 
clined to be executor to his will, and 
Mr. John Rotherham and Mr. G. 
Heathcote, a solicitor of Chesterfield, 
were appointed. The family of Offley 
were dissenters. The guardians sent 
the son to complete his studies in 
Scotland, but they chose a clergyman 
of the Church of England to be his 
private tutor, a Mr. Reed. Mr. 
Offley disliked his tutor, and had 
disputes with his guardians on the 
subject. Mr. Offley met with a Rev. 
G. Carr at Edinburgh, Minister of the 
English Episcopal Congregation there, 
with whom he wished to reside. His 
friend the Duke of Argyle approved of 
his choice of his tutor, and wrote to 
the guardians to that effect. After some 
letters and disputes, Mr. Reed is dis- 
missed, and Mr. Offley fixes himself 
in Mr. Carr’s family. There were now 
14 months before he came of age. 
His misunderstanding with his guar- 
dians continued—his sisters resided in 
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London. Mr. Offley lived in estrange- 
ment from his family, and became 
more attached to Mr, Carr and his 
family. He attained his full age in 
March 1754 ; and immediately cut off an 
entail of the family property, which in- 
terfered with his absolute control over 
it, and on 21 June made Mr. Carr his 
sole executor, leaving him and Mrs. 
Carr the whole of his real estate and 
personal property. On the 21st August, 
he died in Mr. Carr’s house. The will 
was written with his own hand, an 
eminent lawyer in Edinburgh having 
refused to draw it up for him, on hear- 
ing he had sisters in England; it was, 
however, skilfully and legally drawn. 
The cause of his death does not seem 
ascertained. His remains lay in state 
till 1st September, when they were 
sent to England to be interred in the 
family vault at Norton. His real 
estate was about £2000 a year, his 
personal property about £10,000. 
What was the character of Mr. Carr 
is now the leading question? Mr. 
Hunter gives testimonials from Sir 
W. Forbes and Dr. Beattie of the 
highest character, and the inscription 
on his monument by his parishioners ; 
and he adds, ‘‘ it would seem that there 
can be no just reason to suspect Mr. 
Carr of any improper proceeding in 
this business.”” When news of this 
will reached Derbyshire, there was one 
burst of indignation, and the worst 
conduct was attributed to Mr. Carr’s 
family. This impression at Norton 
was deepened by the solemn assertion 
of the gardener on the premises, that he 
actually saw his master enter the hall 
on the very day, if not the very hour, 
when, as it was afterwards found, he had 
died at Edinburgh. ‘This appearance 
is the supernatural interpreter of Mr. 
Ward’s narrative, and the foundation 
of his reasoning on it, on which we 
have remarked in our review of his 
work, (pp. 226—230.) Now comes 
the important part of Mr. Hunter’s 
narrative : for it was to this apparition 
that Mr. Ward attributed the ,inter- 
ference of Mr. Newton in behalf of the 
sisters, to defeat a deep-laid plot in 
Edinburgh, to appropriate Mr. Offley’s 
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property. Mr. Hunter shews that it 
is impossible that such a plot existed ; 
that Mr. Newton had sufficient in- 
ducements without the interposition of 
the ghost, and that his character was 
different from that which Mr. Ward 
represevts. Suffice it to say, Mr. 
Newton interfered in behalf of the 
orphans, went to Edinburgh before Mr. 
Offiey was buried, stopt the corpse on 
the road, saw Mr. Carr, conducted 
his interview with admirable skill and 
success, and made him resign the will 
for a compensation of £2000. The 
effect of Mr. Hunter’s narrative on our 
minds is to shift the point of difticulty 
from the gardener to Mr. Carr. 
People see ghosts when their minds 
are agitated, their health temporarily 
disturbed, and their nerves unnaturally 
excited; the gardener’s story might 
have been a fabricated one, or he 
might have been so moved and agi- 
tated, and engrossed by the subject, 
as to have been liable to an optical 
delusion, or (as we ourselves have 
done) he might have mistaken a vision 
in a dream for a waking reality ; for 
it is not proved, nor indeed asserted, 
that he saw this apparition of his 
master previous to the news of his 
death. No! the difficulty is not here; 
it is how to reconcile Mr. Carr’s con- 
duct in this particularinstance tohis ge- 
neral character. Mr. Hunter says, there 
can be no just reason for suspecting 
Mr. Carr of any improper proceed- 
ings in this business. Does Mr. 
Hunter believe, that, Mr. Carr did 
not know that the will was made, made 
in his favour? if he did, does he not 
also recollect that a solicitor of Edin- 
burgh thought it a most unjust and 
wrongful will, and refused to meddle 
with it? What, then, are the con- 
clusions we are to come to? Why, 
in our mind, it is to show the little 
weight of general testimonials of cha- 
racter, given by friendly parties, when 
brought to a searching test; and of 
the possibility of a generally and in 
all other instances of an uniformly 
virtuous character falling under the 
pressure of a strong immediate temp- 
tation.* Mrs. Carr is spoken of as 





* Mr. Carr we believe, inthe general tenor of his life, to have been what he was 
described, ‘‘ not ambitious of acquiring honour or wealth ;’’ but then came the one 
great temptation, and he fell from his inflexible integrity. His inscription says, his 
‘* universal benevolence was universally conspicuous ;” yet he consented to that cruel 
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an ambitious woman, and she might 
have acted on her husband’s mind and 
purposes, but that would make no 
alteration in the judgment to be passed 
on him. If he was blameless in ac- 
cepting the will, he should have been 
firm in retaining it: at the close even 
of the first day’s conference, he agreed 
to relinquish all his claims, and to 
accept #5000; yet evinced no dis- 
position tomakeany reduction from this 
sum, when considered to be too large. 
We dismiss all suspicions with regard 
to Mr. Offley’s death, as connected with 
Mr. Carr; though Mr. Newton’s con- 
ducton this point, in theinterview, was 
masterly, and had a desired effect in 
this way,—that the opening of the 
body of the deceased, connected with 
the unjust will, would have raised 
such suspicions in the public mind, 
as would have irreparably injured Mr. 
Carr’s character and peace of mind. 
It was the thought of this undoubtedly 
that made him yield to Mr. Newton’s 
proposal; and wethink the wholestory, 
putting aside all the supernatural part 
of it, which we can no longer consider 
but as a vehicle for the introduction 
of Mr. Ward’s philosophical theories, 
to be a curious drawing of human 
character, including a moral lesson 
of high importance, to be engraven on 
those hearts that believe themselves 
proof against frailties, and inaccessible 
to temptation. 

Graphic Illustrations, with Historical 
and Descriptive Accounts of Todding- 
ton, Gloucestershire, the Seat of Lord 
Sudeley. By John Britton, F.S.A. 
1841, 4fo. 


THIS work has so much pleased us 
by the taste of the architectural de- 
sign, the beauty of the embellishments, 
and the information contained in Mr, 
Britton’s illustrations, that we are 
induced to give an abridged account of 
its contents. The house, or rather 
Palace (Palazzo) of Toddington, de- 
scribed in this volume, the seat of 
Lord Sudeley, was built fiom the 
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designs and under the superintend- 
ence of its noble proprietor; and Mr, 
Britton observes, 


‘« T know not of any parallel instance, 
where a house of equal extent, diversity of 
parts, richness of decoration, and har- 
mony of arrangements, has been the work 
of an amateurarchitect. Earl de Grey, I 
am aware, has raised a splendid seat at 
Wrest, in which his lordship has mani- 
fested an extent of architectural know- 
ledge, and a degree of taste, surpassing 
the acquirements of professional men. 
Each of these houses may be truly said to 
reflect honour on its architect, as well as 
on the character of the English nobleman. 
It is truly gratifying to witness the aristo- 
cracy of our country thus laudably apply- 
ing their wealth and time to encourage 
the artist and artisan, and to employ the 
labourer,’’ &c. 

Again, in his Preface (p. xii.) we 
meet with the following judicious 
observation, regarding the spirit in 
which an architectural work should 
be undertaken, and the manner in 
which the ancient models and exam- 
ples of an earlier age should be received 
and used by those who emulate them 
in later times. 


‘The modern architect of taste will 
not servilely copy even the best of those 
{i. e. ancient] works. He will profitably 
apply their spirit to his own particular 
designs, and will give manifestations of 
his ingenious tendency to surpass what 
has been done by others. However admi- 
rable may be the architecture of the 
classic Greeks,—however sumptuous and 
gorgeous that of the ostentatious Ro- 
mans in the zenith of their power and 
prosperity,—however poetical, picturesque 
and diversified the church architecture 
of the catholic hierarchy, it would not only 
ill become but absolutely degrade the liv- 
ing artist, were he to imitate any, even 
the most beautiful building of antiquity. 
If in the mansion which is illustrated in 
the present volume, we find more of the 
copyist than the inventor, more of the 
plagiary than of original design, we shall 
not only cease to admire, but be impelled 
to censure. On the contrary, if there be 
evidences of novelty, invention, and judi- 
cious application, if utility and beauty 











will, which made the testator’s orphan sisters beggars, to enrich himself. No general 
testimony will remove this stain. Mr. Pearson we recollect, in his Life of ‘‘ Hey,” 
mentions a medical man who attended a family from which he resolved to take no fee. 
As each morning the guinea was offered, he constantly refused ; but when the patient 
recovered, and the doctor was to be dismissed, the whole fees were collected and 
offered to his hand: the temptation was too great; his benevolence gave way, and he 
pocketed them all; This is Mr. Carr’s case abridged. 
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are apparent in the general design, and 
in the adaptation of parts to their respec- 
tive purposes, and to the whole edifice; 
we shall be warranted in praising the archi- 
tect, whether he be a professor or ama- 
teur,’’ &c.* 

The first chapter of Mr. Britton’s 
work treats of that classic division of 
architecture, of which the splendid 
building he describes is a specimen of 
no ordinary beauty : ¢ he discusses with 
ability and fairness the application of 
ancient monastic architecture to the 
modern English mansion and villa, 
and remarks on some of the works in 
that style of our later architects, from 
H. Walpole to Barry, &c. He ob- 
serves, 


** Many professional men, and a still 
greater number of private individuals, en- 
tertain (we hope that we may very soon alter 
the word to entertained) aprejudice against 
what is called Gothic architecture, and 
reprobate its adoption in any of the mo- 
dern edifices of the country ; but if such 
critics would carefully examine some of 
the finest churches and monasteries of 
former times, and also the Jest rather than 
the worst specimens of modern buildings in 
imitation of them, they would form very 
different opinions, and be likely to do 
some degree of justice to the architecture, 
which they despise or condemn.’’ 


And so they fortunately have done, 
for the Committee of the House of 
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Commons recommended that the 
Houses of Parliament should be re- 
built in the Gothic or the Elizabethan 
(a daughter of the Gothic) style of 
architecture; and, as Mr. Britton ob- 
serves, “‘ the public, to whose scrutiny 
and criticism the drawings were also 
submitted, confirmed the choice of the 
Committee, (both as to the style and the 
architect), and were nearly unanimous 
in their decision.”” On this subject it is 
curious to reflect, that only half a cen- 
tury ago, this wish of the nation could 
not have been complied with, for want 
of knowledge in that branch of architec- 
ture which we are now, by our juster 
estimate of its value, truly making our 
own: or, instead of the beautiful edi- 
fice now rising under Mr. Barry’s 
skill, soon to reflect its glittering 
image in the waters of the Thames, we 
should have had some heavy incongru- 
ous mixture of mongrel breed, in which 
“‘ the architect would have disgraced 
himself, his patrons, and his profes- 
sion.” It is equally surprising to 
remark the splendour in which archi- 
tectural genius appeared about the 
time of the Norman Invasion, and 
even in the centuries called dark, and 
the utter oblivion of all its principles, 
characteristics, and properties in our 
later and enlightened days.§ How 
closely architectural knowledge and 





* Mr. Britton, in the mention of his own work, alludes to others of the same class, 


and notices with peculiar praise, ‘‘ Todd’s History of the College of Bonhommes, in 
the illustration of Ashridge, and Robinson’s modern Vitruvius Britannicus.”” We are 
also pleased to see the honourable mention he makes of Gilpin, whose writings, how- 
ever !neglected by the vulgar, will always be dear to men of cultivated minds for 
the fineness of his taste, and the elegance of the descriptions. A person of high cele- 
brity as a poet, and scholar, and virtuoso, was speaking of them to us a few months 
since, and lamenting the neglect into which they had fallen; but whether read or not, 
the works of Whately, Gilpin, and Price, are a treasure of information ; in which taste 
is formed on the highest principles, illustrated by the best examples, and guarded by 
the most judicious rules. 

t We think Ilam, the residence of Mr. Watts Russell, is a very pleasing specimen 
of Elizabethan architecture, most admirably adapted to its beautiful situation: the 
architect was the late Mr. Shaw. 

¢ During the debates on this subject, and the relative merits of the two styles, 
when the Houses of Parliament were proposed to be rebuilt, Mr. W. R. Hamil- 
ton’s pamphlets in favour of the classic style cannot be forgotten; but perhaps the 
language was a little ¢rop forte. 

§ Inigo Jones, Sir Christopher Wren, and Vanbrugh, were unquestionably all men 
of great genius, and the second of deep professional learning and various acquire- 
ments; yet the first placed a Corinthian portico on a Gothic Cathedral of London; 
the second added the two towers to the western front of Westminster Abbey ; and the 
third built Blenheim ; of which the great fault is the want of a commanding central 
point, from which all the other points should seem to proceed, and on which they 
should depend : the eye has no one spot from which it tukes its survey, and to which it 
can return ; but is bewildered in the minute and broken variety of parts. It possesses, 
however, a kind of poetical beauty, and its situation is very fine indeed. 
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ecclesiastical wealth and power accom- 
panied each other, is well known ; and 
may we not observe in the present 
day, how rapidly one is rising from its 
obscurity under the protecting wing 
of a stronger and purer spirit of reli- 
gion, and a more grateful sense of our 
obligations to the Church? When we 
observe the great attention which is 
now paid to the architecture of our 
earlier times,—the care with which 
our beautiful cathedrals and churches 
are preserved from injury,—the skill 
with which their injured and dila- 
pidated portions are restored,—the la- 
bour with which their minutest parts 
are copied,—the beautiful drawings 
and designs by which they are illus- 
trated, among which those of Mr. 
Britton have long stood conspicuous 
for their accuracy and elegance; and 
lastly, the very scientific treatises in 
which their principles are explained 
and enforced; we may confidently 
hope to see not servile copies of parti- 
lar structures, but edifices at once 
original and correct, original because 
adapted for purposes not previously 
required ; correct, because worked out 
on principles which hold good under 
different forms, and admit endless va- 
riety; rising not only in our wealthy 
metropolis, but in every part of the 
kingdom. Gothic architecture is that 
which is associated with our history 
as a nation, and is adapted to our 
scenery as a country. There is nothing 
in the severe grandeur of the Temples 
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of Pestum,*nothing inthesoftened and 
serene beauty of the sculptured Par- 
thenon, which in England could supply 
the loss of the ‘‘ taper spire that points 
to Heaven,” and the venerable and 
time-worn structure from which it 
rises. Yet it must not be forgotten, 
that this ‘‘ consummation,”” however 
** devoutly to be wished,” is not to 
be hastily achieved. Mr. Britton as- 
sures us on what a broad and solid 
basis of study and science these pro- 
ductions of genius and skill arose. 


‘¢ The architects of the Middle Ages, 
we may assert, were regularly and syste- 
matically educated in their respective 
schools or fraternities. They were not 
only taught the theory and elements of 
their sublime art, but were fully initiated | 
in its practical execution, by witnessing 
and superintending the erection of a noble 
cathedral with its annexed palace, or the 
large monastery with its church, hall, 
refectory, dormitory, and other subordi- 
nate offices. Such operative species of 
education, with its routine of study, and 
a constant uninterrupted devotion to the 
subject, aided by the stimulus of a super- 
stitious enthusiasm, gave origin and per- 
manency to these fine buildings, which in 
perfection adorned, and which in ruin 
and mutilation still give exciting interest 
to the scenery of many places in Europe. 
From the earliest annals of civilisation to 
the dissolution of religious houses by 
Henry VIII.} nearly all the architectural 
works in this country were produced by 
the ecclesiastics. The monasteries em- 
braced and retained within their venerable 
and hallowed walls nearly all the know- 





* We may observe that we do not in England abound with conical and pointed 











trees, to form contrasts with horizontal lines of architecture, as they do in Italy, in 
their cypresses and some other trees ; but our oak and elm harmonize with the ca- 
thedral, abbey, &c. 

+ Mr. Britton calls, and with justice, Henry VIII. ‘‘ a ruthless murderer.’’ The one 
murder he committed was that of Anne Boleyn. We have no doubt but that previ- 
ously she had lost his love: perhaps he was disappointed in her personal charms, for 
satiated he could not be, after a marriage of so short atime with so young a person, and 
after having borne with his former wife for more than twenty years; but more proba- 
bly he soon found that, though vanity and ambition led her to aspire to a Crown, she had 
no love for the person of the King. ‘Thus it was wounded pride, and cruel jealousy, 
relentless passions that never forgive, which dressed the scaffold for their poor devoted 
victim : and it is not necessary to search for proofs of the young Queen’s guilt, in or- 
der to account for the severity of her sentence. Had Mr. Britton, instead ofa ‘‘ ruth- 
less murderer,”’ called Henry a ‘ sacrilegious robber of the property of the Church,” 
we should be tempted to compare past times with the present, and to contrast his 
confiscation of the monastic revenues, with the Zithe Commutation Bill of the late 
Ministry ; and, considering tle relative power possessed by each, and not forgetting 
the restraining force of public opinion now, and the comparatively despotic will which he 
had the power of exercising ; to say, that we do not know which has been more fatal to 
the interests of the Church, temporal and spiritual, or which has been founded on 
more palpable injustice, robbery, and wrong: consistency is charming in a statesman, 
and disinterestedness inspires confidence. 
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ledge of the kingdom. In these schools 
were nursed and reared to maturity the 
men who designed the wondrous cathe- 
drals of York, Canterbury, Salisbury, 
Lincoln, and similar edifices ; which, even 
at the present time, are eminently calcu- 
lated to animate ambition, and to excite 
astonishment and delight.” 


Mr. Britton then observes, 


“That with the breaking up of the 
monastic establishments in Britain, was 
closed the spring which nurtured the art 
and science of architecture.* There was 
not a provision or foundation in either of 
the English universities for a professor- 
ship, or for students in this branch of 
useful learning. Hence we may account for 
such anomalous designs as the Scholar’s 
Tower, Oxford, and the porch of St. 
Mary’s Church in the same city, with 
many other similar monstrosities, which 
are to be found in several of the religious 
and domestic buildings of Great Bri- 
tain,’’ &c. 

After the Reformation, John of 
Padua, and other Italian architects, 
were employed in this country in 
erecting the mansions of the nobility, 
and these persons were wanting nei- 
ther in love of the art, nor in genius 
in exercising it, nor in the knowledge 
of what had been achieved by their 
predecessors. Whence, then, arose, 
amid many beauties, amid many pic- 
turesque effects, and grand outlines, 
and imposing masses of architecture, 
such incongruous mixtures and ano- 
malous details? H. Walpole observes 
on this point— 

“That these Italians must have known 
that the Grecian style of architecture in 
this country had been revived in all its 
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purity ; but whether they were not per- 
Sectly masters of it, and that it was neces- 
sary to introduce the invention by degrees, 
it certainly did not at first obtain full pos- 
session. It was planted upon Gothic, and 
made a barbarous mixture. Regular co- 
lumns with ornaments neither Grecian 
nor Gothic, and half embroidered with 
foliage, were crowded over frontispieces, 
facades and chimneys, and lost all grace by 
wanting simplicity. This mongrel species 
— till late in the reign of James the 
irst.”” 


To this Mr. Willson of Lincoln adds: 


‘« This mixed style continued to pre- 
vail, with few exceptions, until the middle 
of the following century. Its mouldings, 
and other ornaments, soon deviated very 
widely from the style of the fifteenth cen- 
tury, becoming more extensively mingled 
with Italian details, but without any at- 
tention to the severe and simple propor- 
tions of the classic style. The pointed 
arch was not entirely disused, but the 
semicircular was more generally adopted. 
The windows were deprived of the rich 
mouldings and tracery which had hitherto 
given them unrivalled beauty; but they 
were not reduced to the moderate breadth} 
prescribed by the rules of Roman archi- 
tecture.” 


We must accompany Mr. Britton 
little further in his elegant and inte- 
resting sketch of the progressive decay 
of architectural taste. 


‘* From the end of the sixteenth cen- 
tury to the present age, it may be safely 
said, that too much of caprice and want of 
judgment have prevailed in the designs for 
public buildings. It is admitted that Jones, 
Wren, Vanbrugh, Burlington, Hawks- 
moor, Kent, and a few others, erected 
very fine edifices ; but they either did not 





* But was it not, we may ask, declining at the time? and how did our reforma- 


tion affect the architecture of other countries? there being an intimacy and correspond- 
ence evidently between the architects and free-masons of England and France, and 
other European nations. 

+ Hardwick hall in Derbyshire has, in fact, a larger space in windows than in solid- 
wall, and looks as if meant for a temple of the sun. The reason of these enormous 
spaces for light in this and similar edifices is to be found in the disposition persons have 
to run to extremes, and in our love of strong contrasts. As soon as the castellated 
buildings with the small openings were no longer in vogue, then the windows of the 
new houses could not be made too large. The same change took place in ecclesiastical 
buildings in the later periods of the Gothic style. ‘‘ Many of the large houses,” Mr. 
Britton says, ‘both in town and country, at this time, were built of timber,” which 
reminds us, that when we were lately in the city of Chester, which we had presumed 
to abound in very ancient specimens of this kind of architecture, and which has an 
unrivalled air of general antiquity, we did not see the date of any house earlier than 
1630, and yet the models in which they were built seemed older, and the original 
structure of the town preserved. We ask for information on this point, and should be 
glad to receive it. 

. Gent. Mac. Vor, XVI. 4L 
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know, or could not appreciate, the merits 
of the monastic architecture of their pre- 
decessors. What could be more discor- 
dant—what moreincongruousand offensive 
to the eye, than the Doric and Ionic 
shrines for altars and for organs designed 
by Inigo Jones for Winchester and other 
cathedrals? To make contrasts and op- 
positions as palpable as possible, Sir C. 
‘Wren—the learned, the amiable, the es- 
timable—was impelled to follow the 
fashion of the times, and adapt his de- 
signs to the prejudices of his patrons.* 
Had not the schoolmen of Oxford been 
as insensible to the architectural claims 
of Magdalen and Merton chapels as they 
were to the writings of Shakspeare, they 
would never have tolerated Wren’s addi- 
tion to All Souls’ College, and to Christ 
Church, Stone’s monstrous porch to St. 
Mary’s Church, or Jones’s grotesque, or 
‘rusticated’ gateway to the Botanic gar- 
dens. In the early part of the reign of 
George the Third we hail a new light in 
the horizon of art; and it is a curious 
fact in the history of English literature 
and civilization, that this light broke in 
upon and illumined the two universities at 
nearly the same time. It is also curious, 
that, like many other valuable reforms, it 
derived its intrinsic influence from litera- 
ture, that harbinger of fame and philan- 
thropy. Gray, Warburton, Walpole, 
Warton, Bentham, Essex, and Mason 
were residents at the two English uni- 
versities about that time, and were the 
first to appreciate the merits of the an- 
cient monastic architecture, and to give 
public expression to their feelings and 
opinions.”’ 

Still this was but a rising and im- 
mature taste, and is to be considered 
only as the dawning ofa better day, the 
promise of an excellence to be withheld 
till another generation should succeed. 
Warburton’s writings on the subject, 
as Mr. Britton justly observes, were 
** poetical rather than historical,” and 
tainted with his eccentric paradoxes. 
Walpole’s celebrated villaat Strawberry 
hill (and we have been over the whole 
of it) might have been cut out of ginger- 
bread, and is as devoid of comfort in 
its execution as of taste in its design. 
James Wyatt’s alterations of the ar- 
rangements of the interiors of our 
cathedrals are only to be observed 
for the matchless effrontery with 
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which he entered on works, of the 
principles of which he was profoundly 
ignorant, and to the beauties of which 
he seemed utterly blind. ‘In the 
expensive and eccentric mansion of 
Fonthill,” Mr. Britton says, ‘‘ he dis- 
graced himself, his munificent patron, 
and his profession ; ” and ‘‘ at Durham 
he carried his innovations so far as 
entirely to destroy the beautiful Nor- 
man chapter-house of that cathedral.” 
Even Mr. Carter, the learned anti- 
quary, the indefatigable writer, the 
enthusiastic admirer of the buildings 
of the middle ages, failed in his new 
designs. Lilliputian castles and minute 
abbeys, made up of separate parts of 
different castles and churches, and ex- 
ecuted in lath and plaster, were the 
first efforts of the Gothic style revived, 
demanding little more materials than 
Swift ludicrously describes— 


‘¢ For Tom shall fetch you willow sticks, 
And Joe his apron full of bricks.’’ 


The subject, however, has of late been 
studied, both by artists and amateurs, 
with more care, and this class of archi- 
tecture is now better understood than 
at any time since the breaking up of 
the monastic institutions of the coun- 
try. This improvement Mr. Britton 
ascribes to the prevalence of public 
criticism and discussion, to the number 
and beauty of the publications on the 
architectural and cathedral antiquities 
of our country (among which, we add, 
his own stand pre-eminent), and the 
demand for new churches and other 
buildings, which have been required 
in this style, within the same period. 
Still, from our own limited observa- 
tions, we must agree with Mr. Willson 
that ‘‘ the difficulties attending asuc- 
cessful imitation of the Gothic style 
appear to have been much less re- 
garded than they deserve. It is asserted 
with confidence, that more attention 
must be paid to such difficulties, both by 
architects and their patrons, than has 
generally been done, before anything 
truly excellent, and worthy to be asso- 
ciated with ancient examples, can be 
produced.”” And we should instance 
both Alton Towers and Eaton Hall, as 





* This vindication of the real character of Wren, and this assertion of his know- 
ledge and taste, as opposed to some of his productions, does great honour to Mr. 
Britton’s candour and discernment. Professor Porson never passed St. Paul’s without 
an exclamation of indignation or sorrow at the injustice done to its great architect, 
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corroborative of the justice of this re- 
mark: the one a heavy, gloomy pile, 
more fit for a college than a dwelling- 
house; and the other better adapted 
to be a concert-room for ancient music 
for the citizens of Chester* than a 
dwelling-house for a nobleman and his 
family. Mr. Britton, as he proceeds 
towards the conclusion of this inte- 
resting chapter of his work, gives 
slight but interesting sketches of some 
of the mansions of the nobility which 
have been recently erected by archi- 
tects of the greatest reputation for 
talent, and which, in their different 
styles, aspire to be models of correct- 
ness, grandeur, and beauty. Such are, 
among others, Ashridge, Lord Bridge- 
water’s, built partly by James Wyatt, 
and subsequently by Sir Jeffry Wyatt- 
ville, on which Mr. Britton bestows 
the praise of being a seat of real 
splendour and grandeur,’ but which, 
we are inclined to think, partakes 
too much of the character of a col- 
legiate building. He gives a just 
critique on Eaton, on Mr. P. Knight’s 
residence, Downton Castle, on Wind- 
sor, Alton Towers, Cossey in Norfolk, 
and other structures of late erection in 
different parts of the kingdom. His 
second chapter treats of the scenery 
and features of a country, and the 
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associations connected with the lo- 
cality and family history, as influencing 
architectural design ; ¢ and the third 
and last is appropriated to the descrip- 
tion of the architectural design of the 
splendid edifice at Toddington, a 
building which does honour to the 
taste and scientific knowledge of the 
owner,{ and which, among its other 
and not its least claims to notice, will 
possess this, that it has been honoured 
by Mr. Britton’s approbation, and 
made known to many who will never 
possess the power of seeing the ori- 
ginal, in the valuable work which we 
have now noticed. 





A Charge delivered to the Clergy of the 
Archdeaconry of Surrey, 1841. By 
Samuel Wilberforce, Archdeacon of 
Surrey. 

AMONG other important observa- 
tions in this excellent discourse, the 
Archdeacon prominently brings for- 
ward the subject to which we drew 
the attention of our clerical readers 
last month, in the extracts we made 
from Archdeacon Burney’s address. 
Being fully impressed with the extreme 
injustice of the present law, as re- 
gards the rating the rentcharge, and 
of the injurious effects it will un- 
doubtedly produce, on the situation 





* It would be difficult to describe our contempt of this place, and of the taste of 


those who planned it. The interior is totally devoid of comfort. It is found impracticable 
to light the gigantic library, which is the chief room ; the soil is so execrable, that in 
summer the turf is a sponge of water ; the garden is melancholy and monotonous ; the lake 
a puddle of muddy water; and what distant landscape there is, is shut out by a long 
uniform screen of trees. In the whole approach from Chester, of three miles, 
there is not one single object on which the eye can rest. To add misfortunes to mis- 
deeds, the stone of the house has assumed a dingy hue, as if it had been covered with 
gales of London smoke. So much for ‘‘ Timon’s Villa.” The house was built by 
Mr. Porden: the garden was noé laid out by Mr. Loudon, As for the gardens at Alton 
Towers, the only sensible part of them is Mr. Forsyth, the very intelligent and courteous 
Knrorvpavvos. 

+ However unavoidable it may be, we cannot help feelings of regret arising when 
we see fine piles of architectural beauty rising, not to adorn, but rather duly to expose 
the barren monotony of a flat, uninteresting country. Were we proprietors of Woburn, 
Wrest, Eaton, Wimpole, and other places of the kind, we should put the key of the 
mansion in our pocket, and seek our abode under kindlier influences, and in more 
genial scenes. But such a country as surrounds Chatsworth, Eastnor, Fonthill, 
Hawkstone, &c. will itspire the architect to put forth his noblest energies, will reward 
him with nature’s sweetest and most approving smile, and will double the value of 
every beauty which his genius can bestow upon the scene. In what beautiful situations 
the ancients placed their villas ! and we have long made up our mind that the absence 
of description of nature in their poetry was not owing to a want of perception of its 
beauty, but to a rigid adherence to the true and correct principles of the poctic art. 
In our country of late years our poetry has become painting, (see Walter Scott, &c.), 
and our painting grown poctic (see W. Turner, &c.) The Greeks knew and main- 
tained the limits of each respective art. 

¢ A view and full description of Toddington has been given in our vol, VII. p. 256, 
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and comforts of the Clergy, we shall 
not hesitate to make public, as far as 
we can, the remarks on it, by the 
learned Archdeacon ; which we trust 
will produce such an impression on 
the minds of the Clergy, as wil shew 
itself in the adoption of some general 
measure by that body, to relieve them- 
selves from the consequences of a hasty, 
inconsiderate, and unjust act of legisla- 
tion. At p. 4, the Archdeacon ob. 
serves— 


‘* Since we last met, no measure di- 
rectly affecting the church has passed the 
Legislature; on one subject indeed, on 
which I spoke last year, the assessment 
of the tithe rentcharge to the poor rate, 
a Bill was presented to the House of 
Commons early in the session, but it has 
since been withdrawn. That Bill, while 
it admitted the hardship to which the 
tithe-owner was subjected by the present 
state of the law, proposed what we should 
probably with one consent esteem an in- 
sufficient remedy for the evil it ac- 
knowledged. The present state of the 
law is most unsatisfactory ; and I venture 
to advise the general adoption of such 
measures, as shall bring the merits of 
our case fairly before the Legislature. 
It will perhaps be useful to state briefly 
here the general outline of the question.”’ 


From the year 1602, then, until the 
year 1840, the well-known statute of 
the 43rd of Elizabeth supplied the 
principle of all assessments for the 
relief of the poor. That principle 
was, that the poor of each parish 
should be entitled to relief from a fund 
raised by equal assessments ; first, 
on all real property within its limits ; 
secondly, on all personal property of 
inhabitants, including profits from stock 
in trade, which are visible, and within 
the parish; and lastly, that equality 
of rating being the great aim of the 
Law, the proportion supplied by the 
rating of any property in the parish, 
must be preserved throughout, or the 
rate might be quashed as illegal. The 
application of this principle, to the 
relative assessment of lands and tithes, 
was thus laid down in the celebrated 
case of Rex v. Joddrell. ‘That as the 
whole values or profits of land, after 
all deductions, consist of two parts, 
one, the profit of the owner, the other 
the profit of the occupier, i. e. rent, 
when the assessment to the poor rate 
is made upon the rack rent, it is made 
upon one part of the whole profits of 
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the land, and that therefore all other 
property in the parish, the tithes in- 
cluded, must be assessed in the same 
proportion, i. e. on the same portion 
of the whole amount. This then was 
the old liability of tithes to the burden 
of poor rate, and the Tithe Commu- 
tation Act expressly guarded against 
its alteration, enacting that ‘an 
equivalent” for the old payment of 
rates should be added to the composi- 
tion, and that the rentcharge should 
be assessed “in like manner as the 
tithes had been heretofore subject.” 
On the faith of this public engage- 
ment, the tithe-owner acquiesced in 
an arrangement, which promised to 
purchase for him a peaceable main- 
tenance of his present rights, at the 
price of the surrender of his claim 
to share in the result of future agri- 
cultural improvements. But how has 
this engagement been kept ? No sooner 
were the new valuations commenced, 
than in direct violation of the provision 
of the Act, and of the letter of in- 
structions furnished by the tithe com- 
missioners, the greater number of 
valuers began to assess the rent- 
charge at its full value, instead of 
rating it ‘‘ as the tithe had been rated 
before.” The excuse for this conduct 
was the New Parochial Assessment 
Act, passed in August 1836, a few 
days after the Tithe Commutation 
Act, which made, in fact, the rack-rent 
the universal law of rating. In this 
act, however, a clause had been in- 
serted, specially designed to save the 
rights of the tithe-owner: and the 
letter of the tithe commissioners in 
the following year, declares that ‘‘ as 
the profits of the farmer will not berated 
under the Parochial Assessment Act, 
the tithe-owner would appear to be en- 
titled to a deduction proportionate to 
that profit.” 

Even with this allowance, the tithe- 
owner was at a disadvantage: for the 
difficulty of ascertaining the real rack 
rent of the occupier, free from deduc- 
tions, is found to beso great, and on this 
account the success of appeals against 
full rating so frequent, that the 
ordinary rule of surveyors has been 
to fix their rating at a sum varying to 
as much as 20 per cent. below the esti- 
mated rack rent, in order to prevent 
the expense incurred by defects on 
appeals: whereas the rack rents, and 
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the deductions of the tithe-owner, 
being easily ascertainable, no such 
deduction was made in his case. But 
this was far from all. Regardless of 
the provisions of the Tithe Commu- 
tation and Parochial Assessment 
Acts, a direct attempt was made to 
deprive the tithe-owner of the ad- 
vantage hitherto secured to him; and 
in June 1836, a Bill was introduced 
into the House of Commons, under 
the sanction of the respectable names 
of Mr. S. Lefevre and Sir E. Knatch- 
bull, which was intended to effect this 
purpose, by repealing the special pro- 
visions inserted in his favour in the 
Parochial Assessment Act; and, strange 
to say, while it professed to be a 
mere declaratory Act, by repealing 
also “all clauses in every Act which 
were deemed to have the effect of 
rendering any hereditaments liable to 
be rated for any occupier’s profits, in 
addition to the net annual value of 
such hereditaments.” This however 
was found to be too bold a measure : 
it attempted openly to overturn a 
principle which the whole stream of 
precedents established to be the 
meaning of the Act of Elizabeth, and 
the threat of a powerful opposition 
produced the withdrawal of the bill. 
The object, however, was not given 
up. The next attempt was in the 
Courts of Law, where the Attorney 
General argued (in the case of the 
Queen v. Lunsdaine, 1839), that the 
liability of stock in trade to assess- 
ment for the poor rate, was already in- 
cidentally destroyed by the Parochial 
Assessment Act. Against this argu- 
ment, the Court of Queen’s Bench de- 
livered an unanimous judgment, af- 
firming thereby the legal right of the 
tithe-owner to an equivalent de- 
duction, whereas the profit of other 
parties were not rated. The next step 
after this failure was to obtain in the 
courts (in the case of the Queen wv. 
Capel) a renewal of the general prin- 
ciple laid down before, but this also 
miscarried, judgment being given 
on a point collateral. Thus the con- 
ditions made with the tithe-owner 
seem to have been secured: when 
within ten days from this decision, 
June 18, 1840, the Attorney General 
introduced a Bill to exempt all stock 
in trade, and other personal property, 
from the liability of being assessed to 
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the poor rate. This Bill passed the 
Commons, but was lost in the Lords. 
The following night, however, on the 
5th of August, a new Bill (some im- 
mediate measures being necessary to 
prevent the suspension of all assess- 
ments under the contradiction of the 
new Law), to have the same effect for 
one year only, was introduced by Lord 
John Russell—hurried through both 
houses with the utmost precipitation 
of an expiring session, and on the 10th 
of August received the Royal Assent. 
Under this enactment, the whole con- 
dition of the tithe-owner was changed, 
The stipulation on the faith of which 
he had agreed to the commutation of his 
tithes, was swept away; and, as bya 
penal enactment, his property was bur- 
dened with a new and heavy liability. 
Nor is it any answer to this charge 
to say, that stock in trade was very 
rarely rated before this time, and that 
the real injury to the owner of tithes 
was therefore small: for, though the 
rating stock in trade was rare, (and 
it was not unknown), the ordinary 
custom of assessors subtracted from 
the rateable amount of tithes, an 
equivalent for the omission. Thus, 
upon this one description of property, 
is cast, so long as this remains the 
law, a whole new burden, which is esti- 
mated by those best qualified to form 
a judgment as amounting now to half a 
million annually, and subject to con- 
tinual increase ; or, to put it in another 
shape, that whereas of old, one fifth 
of the burden of poor rates was laid 
upon the tithes, it is now made to 
bear one third. Against such a 
measure, we are bound to protest, 
and we need not doubt that our pro- 
test will be heard. The Clergy should 
indeed, as they have ever been, be slow 
to enter into contest for their merely 
earthly goods ; yet, on the other hand, 
they are but lifeholders of the 
church’s property, and they must not, 
fromany spurious liberality, or through 
any fear of unjust taunts, permit ther 
means, which are the nation’s best 
wealth, to be idly squandered. Neither 
in truth is the question ours alone, 
although at this moment it may seem 
to be an issue between them and the 
owners of the soil, yet these have in 
truth an ultimate interest, stronger 
even than that of the clergy, in pre- 
venting this new law from fixing in- 
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alienably on their property, the un- 
divided charge of providing for the 
indigent poor. Those who wish to 
pursue the question further, will find 
it thoroughly examined in a ‘‘ Letter to 
the Archbishops and Bishops, by the 
Rev. Thomas Ludley ;”’ the ‘‘ Effects of 
the new Principle of rating Property 
by a County Magistrate, and the Prin- 
ciple and Law of rating Property, 
by the Rev. Wm. Metcalfe.” The 
Archdeacon offers his assistance to his 
reverend brethren, who may wish to 
adopt a petition on the subject, which 
should, he thinks, ask for the continu- 
ance of the old protecting principle, 
or for the substitution, first, of some 


equivalent compensation, as well as 
for a deduction from the rentcharge of 
a sum equal in amount to a curate’s 
legal salary. Until this has been 
subtracted, the rentcharge cannot 
possibly have been assessed at that 
sum only, “ at which it might reason- 
ably be expected to let from year to 
year, free of the expenses necessary to 
maintain it in a state to command 
suchrents.’’ (Vide 6 & 7 Will. 1V.c. 
96,) &c. On the subject of Church 
Rates, the archdeacon’s observations 
are equally important and satis- 
factory. 





D Aubignée's History of the Reforma- 
tion in the Sixteenth Century. Trans- 
lated from the French by W. K. Kelley, 
Esq. B.A. of Trinity College, Dublin. 
Part I. medium 8vo. pp. 132.—Two ri- 
val translations of this excellent work 
have appeared, but they are in such dif- 
ferent type as hardly to interfere with 
each other. The present mode of printing 
books in double columns, with a small 
letter, will doubtless secure many pur- 
chasers, whom the other and more costly 
edition might have deterred by its price. 
This advantage, on the other hand, is 
balanced by the smallness of the type, 
and every student knows the comfort of a 
large one. However, to do it justice, it 
is clear, and the translation is spirited. 
At p. 17 we have Hollinger for Hottinger, 
a mistake which might have occurred in a 
larger letter. With respect to the rivalry 
of the two translations, they both serve to 
make the original better known. In 
itself it is just such a work as was wanted 
at this time. The discovery of new docu- 
ments, owing to the opening of public and 
private repositories, throws a clearer light 
upon history from time to time, so that 
without banishing the former histories, it 
becomes necessary to write new ones. 
Besides, there are very many persons who 
will only read new books, and therefore 
what has acquired a value from age, is 
lost upon them. On this account we are 
glad to see M. D’Aubigné’s work so 
widely circulated. This first part, we 
must mention, contains the first volume 
of the original. 





Notes, Critical and Dissertatory, on 
the Gospel and Epistles of St. John. By 
the late Rev. R. Shepherd, D.D. Arch- 
deacon of Bedford, \c. New Edition. 8vo. 
pp. wexiii, 423.—If this were a new pub- 
lication we should enlarge upon it, but as 


it isnot, we may abstain from doing so. 
We have, however, made notes of various 
passages in the course of reading, which 
would amount to this opinion, that the 
work evinces ability and thinking, and 
contains some excellent remarks, though 
it is not always satisfactory to our mind. 
For a notice of the author (who was 
Bampton Lecturer in 1788) we may refer 
to the Gent. Mag. for February, 1809. 
The work itself, which was originally pub- 
lished in 1801, (though printed in 1796) 
was noticed in the Monthly Review, 
N. S. vol. xxxviii. As it is directed 
against the Priestleian Socinianism, the 
notes, of course, relate chiefly to that con- 
troversy. The title does not mention 
that a new translation is given along with 
the authorised one. The including of all 
the writings of the Apostle was a happy 
idea, on account of the parallels they 
contain. The author has spoken in the 
preface about the formularies of the 
Church, and the desire of altering them 
in the way which was common in the last 
century, and which, if carried into effect, 
might, perhaps, go farther than the ad- 
visers intended. 





History of the Hebrew Nation from its 
Jirst Origin to the Present Time. (Chris- 
tian’s Family Library, No. 36.)—This 
volume unites the advantages of copious- 
ness and compendiousness. The author 
investigates many points as he proceeds, 
and draws illustrations from various 
sources. He has bestowed much atten- 
tion on the later history of the Jews, 
though without treating it at so great 
length as to have exhausted the question ; 
for a volume on the subject, instead of a 
few pages, might easily and appropriately 
be written. The notices of the present 
state of that phenomenon of a nation, 
though brief, are highly interesting, and 
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should press the subject on influential 
persons. The work is not free from in- 
advertencies, but they are mostly such as 
the next revision,on the author’s part, will 
be sufficient to point out. 





The Hand-Book of Grammar, for 
English, German, French and Italian 
Students, shewing, at one view, the con- 
struclion peculiar to each language. 1 vol. 
12mo.—Some of our travelling readers 
have, probably, in their excursions to the 
Continent, experienced the utility of a 
little book, compiled by Madame de Gen- 
lis, entitled Manuel de Voyageur, in six 
European Languages. That little vo- 
lume was confined to a collection of such 
expressions as occur most frequently in 
travelling, and was, in all respects, pecu- 
liarly adapted to the traveller. It might, 
however, be applied to higher purposes, 
for instance, to a study of the common 
and familiar idioms peculiar to each lan- 
guage, which occur in conversation. The 
main object of the present work is to 
SHEw (as the title-page expresses it) ‘‘ at 
one view the construction peculiar to 
each language ;” and in performing this 
it aspires to the character of a compara. 
tive grammar of four tongues: and it pro- 
fesses to have been carefully composed 
from a great number of the best gram- 
mars in each of the four. We are partial 
to this polyglott methed of teaching and 
learning languages ; we have no hesitation 
in saying that it facilitates the acquisition 
ofa knowledge of them; and we think 
every effort to promote it is (as the pre- 
sent certainly is) worthy of encourage- 
ment. The author pursues a course 
through the various parts of speech, the 
syntax of verbs, construction of sentences, 
&c. exhibiting different usages in dif- 
ferent languages, calling in the assistance 
of several useful comparative tables. 
When the work reaches a second edition 
we should recommend a table of contents, 
and we think the addition of the Spanish 
would be a great improvement. 





Conferences of the Reformers and Di- 
vines of the Early English Church, on the 
Doctrines of the Oxford Tractarians, held 
in the province of Canterbury, in the spring 
of the year 1641. 8vo. pp. 256.— We have 
seen in the public library at Rennes in 
Britanny a collection of works relating to 
the Port Royal question, to which we had 
the pleasure of adding a copy of Racine’s 
fragment on the subject, as it was not in 
the catalogue. The ‘‘ Oxford Tracta- 
rian’”’ question will doubtless afford em- 
ployment for future biographers; and the 
Brunets of another generation will have 
no trifling list to arrange under the head 
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of “ Disputes et Conférences sur différens 
points de Théologie.’”” The work which 
has suggested these observations is of a 
very extraordinary kind. In adopting the 
fictitious plan of a conference held by our 
Reformers and their immediate successors 
upon the questions now agitated, the au- 
thor has imposed on himself a laborious 
task, in our opinion unnecessarily. The 
object of citing testimonies might have 
been as easily attained, and better too, by 
giving the actual passages of the writers, 
instead of moulding them into the form 
of conversations. At the same time we 
must observe, that the author has taken 
great pains, and exhibits considerable re- 
search. The index (or appendix) of au- 
thors referred to, is a perfect bibliograph- 
ical list, so completely are the titles of 
books given, with dates, and specific re- 
ferences to the passages intended in the 
text. There is also a Catalogue Raisonnée, 
classing the authors under the subjects of 
which they have treated. In language few 
writers have expressed themselves more 
strongly against the ‘‘ Oxford Tractarians” 
than the author of these ‘‘ Conferences,’ 
at which we are not surprised, as it was 
the habit of the early divines whom he has 
studied to speak earnestly and pungently. 
However, the student on either side of the 
question will find the book useful asa col- 
lection of opinions, which he will either 
embrace or combat, as his views may hap- 
pen to be. 





Oxford Divinity compared with that of 
the Romish and Anglican Churches, with 
a special View of the Doctrine of Justifica- 
tion by Faith. By the Right Rev. C. P. 
M‘llvaine, D.D., Bishop of the Prot. 
Episce. Church in the Diocese of Ohio. 
8vo. pp. xv. 553.—Bishop M¢Ilvaine is 
too well known and too highly esteemed 
for a work of his to be passed over in 
commenting on any subject that he has 
treated of. There is a spiritual tone in 
his writings which effectually neutralizes 
the unhappy tendencies of controversial 
topics. It is pleasing (apart from the con- 
troversy itself) to see an American theo- 
logian claiming ecclesiastical descent from 
the fathers of the Anglican church. The 
Bishop has brought a powerful mind to 
the consideration of the subject, and those 
who enter minutely into it must regard 
him either as an opponent or a leader, ac- 
cording to their sentiments. He has 
chosen as his own precursor Dr. Tully, 
the author of ‘‘ Justification, as delivered 
by St. Paul,’’ 1674, (in Latin) in the pub- 
lication of which the author was encou- 
raged by Bishop Morley. Dr. M‘Ilvaine, 
in the opening chapter, introduces the 
prayer in the Liturgy, ‘That it may 
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please thee to beat down Satan under our 
feet ;? a wish to which all honest dispu- 
tants will respond, on whatever side they 
are ranged. We quote with pleasure the 
following sentence, toward the close, at 
p. 551. ‘*Such is the inseparable con- 
nection between the faith which looks 
unto Jesus and justifies the soul, through 
a righteousness imputed, and the love 
that equally looks unto Jesus, and bears 
witness to the living power of that 
faith, and glorifies God by a righteousness 
personal and inherent, doing whatsoever he 
hath commanded.’’ The Bishop, we may 
add, is the author of an excellent work on 
the Evidences. 


Notes on the Epistles to the Corinthians. 
By Albert Barnes. (Ward’s Library of 
Standard Divinity, No. 26.) 8vo. pp. 410. 
The author of this work is well known by 
his commentary on the Romans, and the 
volume now before us will sustain his re- 
putation. The mode of introducing prac- 
tical remarks at the end of a chapter, di- 
stinct from the exegesis, has great ad- 
vantages, and from the excellence of the 
remarks we wish it had been done in every 
chapter. Mr. Barnes has attained a happy 
medium between mere verbal annotation 
and loose generalising. ‘The student who 
looks for the meaning of a passage will 
generally be satisfied, and also be put in 
the way of drawing inferences himself. 
We must be sparing of particular criti- 
cism, which would else exceed our limits. 
The quotation from Longinus (p. 21) is 
from his Fragments (Frag. 1, edit. Weiske.) 
The observation at p. 118, about the clergy 
being supported’ by the state is an Ameri- 
canism (Mr. Barnes is an American), but 
it does not necessarily militate against en- 
dowments. The note at 1 Cor. xiv, 28 is 
not so full as the reference from chap. xii. 
10 would lead us to expect. At 1 Cor. 
xi. 9 should we not read “ physically ine- 
vitable”’ (or some such term) for ‘‘ physi- 
cally impossible?” There appears to bea 
discrepancy between the interpretation of 
1 Cor. iii. 9 and 2 Cor. vi. 1. where the 
language is similar. Our noticing these 
minor points will shew that our praise is 
the result of a careful perusal. The au- 
thor, we may add, has the laudable can- 
dour to own his inability to explain a pas- 
sage, when such is the case, e. g. 1 Cor. 
xi. 10; and it is better for the student to 
be told of a difficulty than be imposed on 
by an inadequate exegesis. Thus too, in 
omitting particular explanations of the 
thorn in the flesh (2 Cor. xii. 7), the au- 
thor judges wisely, and his observations 
are excellent, though we think he has ra- 
ther strained the sense of the word given. 
Mr. et) has also published Notes on 


Isaiah, which we hope will be included in 
this series. 





A Companion for the Sundays of the 
Church, &c. By S, A. Thornthwaite,— 
We have had occasion to give our hearty 
approbation of some previous works by 
the author of the present, and we see 
no reason to alter our opinion in the 
instance before us. The book will 
be found to contain much information 
regarding the Sunday Strvices, and is 
published in a very cheap and commo- 
dious form, so as to be within the reach 
even of persons who may be called poor ; 
at least, it is admirably suited to the pur- 
poses of Societies which distribute good 
and useful works, at low prices, in their 
respective neighbourhoods. 





Tales of the Village. By Francis S. 
Paget, A.M. (Series 3d).— This little 
volume is inscribed to the memory of the 
late Dr. Lloyd, Bishop of Oxford. It is 
intended to place in contrast the charac- 
ter of the Churchman and the Infidel ; and 
the design of the author is executed in a 
manner worthy of his subject. The ar- 
guments are clearly and forcibly stated ; 
the story told with interest, and the 
characters well designed and consistent] 
preserved. We are only inclined to thinic 
that the portrait of Miss Chickweed is 
a little too highly coloured, considering 
that the other characters are kept within 
the limits of truth and nature; and Mr. 
Mancleugh, we think, shows little of the 
talent that distinguished him at Cam. 
bridge. 





Scripture Dialogues.—We have read 
this work with pleasure, and consider it 
to be written in strict accordance with 
the spirit and doctrines of the Church of 
England, and in harmony with the prin- 
ciples which govern her, whether these 
principles are at the present time in 
vigour or activity, or not. We particu- 
larly point out those numbers on Bap- 
tismal Regeneration, and those on the 
Duty of Fasting, and on the Church Fes- 
tivals, not that these last are more im- 
portant than the others in themselves, 
but that at the present day it seems more 
necessary to remind all Christians of the 
neglect into which they are fallen, and the 
duty of reviving them in their original 
spirit and intent. 





On Sex in the World to come, an Essay. 
By Rev. G. D. Haughton, P.C.—We do 
not know well what to say respecting this 
volume, but to wish that the author had 
employed his talents and time on some 
more worthy subject of discussion. Some 
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of his assertions we think not correct, 
some of his inferences we are sure are not 
logical ; while his general hypothesis is we 
own alike against our feelings and belief. 
The ‘ Glorified Body,’’ in which the 
Christian is to rise, surely must be distin- 
guished from the ‘‘ Earthly body in which 
he lives,’’ in becoming more spiritual and 
less carnal ; or, in other words, the intel- 
lectual power, in a state of glory, may re- 
quire only very little assistance from the 
corporeal nature, to enable it to perform 
its extended and exalted functions. And, 
may we not ask, Why should the dis- 
tinction of the sexes be preserved, when 
the purpose for which it was created is 
fulfilled and finished ? or, does the author 
suppose that children are to be borne in 
Heaven ? 





Philosophical Theories and Philosophi- 
cal Experience. By a Pariah.—This work 
is divided into four parts. The Introduc- 
tory Remarks; secondly, Theology, or 
that portion of intellectual science that 
treats of the self-existing Intelligence ; 
thirdly, Psychology, or the portion of in- 
tellectual science that relates to the func- 
tions of the intelligent individual power 
of man ; and, lastly, the Practical Results. 
This yolume is very small, so that the 
treatise itself may be perused in as short 
a time as any abstract of its argument that 
we could make. 





Tales of the Moor. By Josias Horne- 
by (1st Series).—The author of these tales 
possesses skill in narrating, and is not 
wanting in the graces of style ; but the in- 
cidents in his latter story are far too im- 
probable to secure the belief of the reader. 
The art of novel-writing is to render the 
most common circumstances interesting 
by the natural and pleasing manner in 
which they are told. Let him read Miss 
Austin’s novels carefully, before he com- 
mences another of his own, and the pe- 
rusal will be a work of pleasure and of 
profit to him. 





Personal Recollections. By Charlotte 
Elizabeth.—The writer deprecates the 
present rage for biographies ; and fearing 
her turn may come to be exhibited, re- 
solves herself to offer to the public some 
passages of her life ; which she does in a 
series of sketches, full of lively affections, 
and earnest zeal for religion. Some por- 
tion of the volume relates to Ireland, in 
which country the lady appears to have 
resided, and which has awakened her 
warm Protestant sympathies. 





An Introduction to Choral Singiny. 
By J. A. Hamilton.—This little cate- 
Gent, Mag. Vou. XVI. 
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chism contains as much of the elements 
of music as is necessary to enable a pupil 
to read and sing congregational music, 
whether psalms, hymns, or chants; and 
is calculated to be of service to parochial 
schoolmasters and mistresses, now that a 
desire for improvement has been mani- 
fested throughout the country. 





The English Hexapla, exhibiting the 
six important English Translations of 
the New Testament Scriptures. Samuel 
Bagster and Sons.—The six translations 
given in this very large and handsome 
tome, are those of Wiclif in 1380; Tyn- 
dale 1534; Cranmer 1539; the Genevan 
1557 ; the Anglo-Rhenish 1582; and the 
Authorised English Version of 1611. The 
original Greek text, after Schultz, is also 
annexed, and collated, with scrupulous 
care, with the Textus receptus, and the 
principal Constantinopolitan and Alexan- 
drine MSS,; and these have been col- 
lated with the edition of Griesbach. To 
the scholar and the divine such a volume 
as this must be of infinite value and 
utility, containing as it does the substance 
of several expensive volumes, while to 
the philologist and the antiquary it must 
prove in the highest degree curious and 
interesting. To the latter class of readers 
we would hint that the number of Saxon 
words, or words of Saxon derivation, to 
be found in the translation of Wiclif, 
almost justifies the charge which has been 
brought against Chaucer, that he intro- 
duced into his poems many words of 
French origin, either from caprice, or for 
the facility of rhyme; and that, in fact, 
his writings are not pure specimens of 
the English language of the day. How- 
ever dissimilar the productions of Wiclif 
and Chaucer may be considered, we think 
the translation of the former may be re- 
garded as a better specimen of the English 
language of the 14th century. On look- 
ing over these different renderings of this 
most precious legacy to erring man, we 
have been comfirmed in our often ex- 
pressed opinion; namely, that something 
more than mere tact or ingenuity, or 
critical acumen, guided the excellent men 
who undertook the great work of trans- 
lating the Holy Scriptures; something, 
in short, which if not actual inspira- 
tion, we believe to have been closely akin 
to it. 





A Companion to the Third Edition of 
the Glossary of Terms used in Gothic 
Architecture. Oxford, 8vo.—This volume 
completes the utility of the Oxford Glos- 
sary, not only by a very large accession 
of engravings, but by that arrangement, 
that. synoptical — and Indexes, 
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which are essential to persons who be- 
come actual students of a complicated 
science. The whole of the information 
collected by Mr. Britton, during the long 
series of years which he has devoted to 
the study of Gothic Architecture, and 
published in his ‘‘ Dictionary of the An- 
tient Architecture of Great Britain,’’ 
is, together with his plates, incorporated 
in the present volume; and these engrav- 
ings, accompanied by many additional 
woodcuts, from the able hand of Mr. 
Jewitt, furnish no less than four hundred 
examples, supplemental to those contained 
in the former volumes of the Glossary. 
The text of the present volume consists 
principally of a chronological statement 
of such facts connected with ancient 
architecture as are fixed by the testimony 
of the chroniclers or other adequate au- 
thority ; in connexion with which existing 
architectural remains are cited, with re- 
ferences to the plates. By this plan, 
materials for study of the highest interest 
are furnished to the reader. Altogether, 
the rapid progress of this admirable work 
to its present state of excellence, and its 
promise of still further improvement, are 
at once highly creditable to the zeal and 
taste of the Oxford Society, and the 
source of much congratulation to all the 
lovers of ancient art. 





Correspondence of Scientific Men of 
the Seventeenth Century, including Let- 
ters of Barrow, Flamsteed, Wallis, and 
Newion, printed from the originals in the 
collection of the Right Honourable the 
Earl of Macclesfield. 2 vols. 8vo. at the 
Oxford University Press, 1841.—These 
two vols. contain a selection of the Let- 
ters of Scientific Men of the 17th century, 
hitherto remaining in manuscript. They 
extend over a portion of time from 1606 
to 1741; and when it is recollected that 
within that time Oughtred, Flamsteed, 
the Gregorys, Barrow, Wallis, and lastly, 
Newton, wrote, it may well be considered 
a century which was one of the most 
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eventful in the scientific progress of this 
country. The autograph originals were 
supplied by the Earl of Macclesfield, from 
whose ancestor, the first Lord, himself a 
lover and patron of science and scientific 
men, we have a letter to Lord Hardwicke, 
printed in this collection, strongly recom- 
mending Bradley as the successor to 
Halley at Greenwich. This letter reflects 
infinite credit on his Lordship; and all 
the world knows that Bradley was suc- 
cessful, and how much astronomy, and 
the practical sciences connected with it, 
were indebted to Bradley’s promotion. 
The letters of Newton are numerous, and 
will excite the highest interest: indeed, 
the whole work is a valuable gift to the 
History of Science, and was worthy of 
the zeal and care of the late lamented 
Professor Rigaud, after whose death it 
was conducted through the press by his 
som, the Rev. S. I. Rigaud, Fellow of 
Exeter College. 





Annals of the University and Town of 
Cambridge. By Charles Henry Cooper, 
Coroner of the Town. Part I. 8vo. pp. 
72.—It has been with much satisfaction 
that we have turned over the pages of this 
early portion of a work, which evidently 
promises to become one of standard inte- 
rest and importance. Its composition is 
characterized by that intelligence, sound 
sense, and lucidus ordo, which it is so 
delightful to observe, more especially 
when we remember how often excellent 
subjects have been spoilt in the hands of 
poetical and visionary historians. In his- 
tory, as in science, no truth can be ascer- 
tained but from well authenticated facts, 
and these are only to be proved by patient 
comparison of contemporary evidence. 
Such is the advantage which accompanies 
the old mode of writing in ‘‘ Annals,” 
when accompanied by the qualities we 
have already intimated as distinguishing 
the present work. We shall recur to its 
contents more at length when it has made 
further progress. 
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mar, revised and enlarged. 12mo. 3s. 6d, 


Annuals. 


Heartn’s Picturesque Annual, 1842. 
21s. pfs. 52s. 6d. 

Heatn’s Keepsake. 21s. pfs. 52s. 6d. 

Heatn’s Book of Beauty. 21s. pfs. 
528. 6d. 

FisHER’s Juvenile Scrap-Book. 1842. 
12mo. 8s. 

Fisuer’s Rhine, Italy, and Greece. 
4to. 21s. 

The Christian Souvenir, edited by the 
Rev. C. B. Taytor, author of “ May 
you like it.” The Scripture Illustrations 
by the Rev. Tuomas Date, &c. 

Hoop’s Comic Annual for 1842, 12s. 

Friendship’s Offering, 1842. Edited 
by L. Rircure. 12s. 

The Protestant Christian Keepsake. 
Edited by CuHartorre ELIZABETH. 9s. 

Affection’s Keepsake, 1842. 2s. 6d. 





MR. GEO. CHALMERS’S LIBRARY. 

The sale of the First Part of Mr. Chal- 
mers’s Library has taken place at the 
Auction-rooms of Messrs. Evans, in nine 
days, commencing Sept. 27. We select 
the title of the most important articles, 
with their prices, for the information of 
our readers, 
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Bate’s Comedy concernynge the Lawes 
of Nature, Moses and Christ, corrupted 
by the Sodomytes, Pharisees and Papystes 
most wicked. Imperfect. 1538. 102. 

Atcitra, Philoparthen’s Loving Folly. 
By J.C. 1628. 101. 

The Right Plesaunt and Goodly His- 
torie of the Four Sonnes of Aymon. 1554. 
122. 16s, 

Boprenuam’s Belvedére, or Garden of 
the Muses. 1600. 4/. 10s. 

A Larume Belle for London. By Jhon 
Carre, Citezein of London; a Poem. 
1573. 151. 5s. 

Ba.pwin’s Myrroure for Magistrates. 
First Edit. 1559. 67. 12s. 6d. 

CuurcHyarp’s Challenge. 
fect. 1593. 87. 12s. 6d. 

Cuurcuyarp’s Worthines of Wales. 
1587. 247. 

Cuurcuyarp’s True Discourse of the 
Governours of the Netherlands and the 
Civil Warres. 1602. 12. 11s. 

The Firste of Churchyarde’s Chippes. 
1578. 67. 

Cuurcuyarp’s Generall Rehearsall of 
Warres, called Churchyarde’s Choise. 
1579. 7. 7s. 

T. Coxuins’s Penitent Publican, &c. 
A Poem. 1610. 51. 7s. 6d. 

Epmunp Envipen’s Closet of Coun- 
sells, &c. 1569. 77. 15s. 

Gascoyne’s Delicate Diet for Daintie 
Mouthde Droonkardes. 1576. 111. 11s. 

Wotsey’s Latin Grammar. Antwerp, 
1536. 47. 19s. 

The Complete History of Cornwall, 
Part II. By Wirt1am Hats. Printed 
about the year 1750, by Price of Exe- 
ter. 150. 

Patrick Hannay’s Nightingale, &c. 
Imperfect. 1622. 131. 5s. 

Patrick Hannay’s Happy Husband, 
&e. 1618-19. 47. 

Follie’s Anatomie, or Satyres and Saty- 
ricall Epigrams. By Henry Dunet- 
MENSIS Hutton. 1629. 112. 11s. 

De For. Review of the Affairs of 
France, and of all Europe, &c. The 
most perfect copy known ; in eight vols. 
(the Copy in the British Museum only 
extends to six volumes, and a copy of the 
ninth and last vol. is not known to exist.) 
1705. 412. 

Bisuor Davies’s Funerall Sermon on 
Walter Devereux, Earl of Essex. 1577. 
21. 10s. 

Cronycle of Englonde, &c. First edi- 
tion by Wynkyn de Worde. 1497. 487. 

CunnINGHAM’s Cosmographical Glasse. 
, 1559. 71. 128. 6d. 

Desry’s Virginia in French. Franc. 
1590. 71. 7s. 

Gr. (P.) Grammatica Anglicana, item 
Vocabula Chanceriana, et minus Vulga- 
ria, Cantab. Legatt, 1594, 71, 10s. 


Imper- 
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Uurran Futwe.u’s Flower of Fame, 
containing the Bright Renowne and Most 
Fortunate Raigne of King Henry VIII. 
&e. 1575. 5l. 2s. 6d. 

Uxpian Futwetu’s First Parte of the 
Eighth Liberall Science : Entituled, Ars 
Aderlandi. (Imperfect). 1579. 172. 

Br. FyssHer’s Seuen Sermons. Em- 
prynted by Wynkyn de Worde. 1509. 54. 

Martowe. The First Edition of the 
True Tragedie of Richarde Duke of Yorke, 
and the Death of Good King Henrie the 
Sixt, &c. 1595. (See our Magazine for last 
month, p. 494). 131/. the largest sum ever 
given for a single play. 

Marston’s Scourge of Villainie, se- 
cond Edition, corrected, with the Addition 
of New Satyres. 1599. (Major Pearson’s 
copy). l. 10s. 6d. 

Hake, Of Gold’s Kingdome, and this 
Unhelping Age, described in sundry 
Poems. 1604. 13/. 

Greene in Conceipt. 
SON. 1598. 15. l5s. 

Haktuyt. Voyages, &c. 1582. 25/. 

Harborowe for Faithfulland Trewe Sub- 
iectes, &c. (By Bp. Ayimer, Strasbor- 
rowe.) 1559. 2é. 19s. 6d. 

History of Jacob and his Twelve Sonnes, 
a Poem, in seven line stanzas. Imprinted 
by John Allde. 16/7. 5s. 

Mytes HoGarpe. 
Love.” 1555. 191. 5s. 

Witrripe Hormes. Fall and Euill 
Successe of Rebellion, ‘‘ written in old 
English Verse.”” Imprinted by Binneman. 
101. 10s. 

A curious collection of broadsides, in 
prose and verse, fugitive pieces, and pro- 
clamations, &c. 151. 


By J. Dicken- 


‘¢ A Mirrour of 





OXFORD ARCHITECTURAL SOCIETY. 

Nov. 3. The Master of University 
College in the chair. 

A paper was read by the Rev. Dr. 
Ingram, President of Trinity College, on 
the Bridges of the middle ages in England, 
illustrated by several drawings and en- 
gravings of existing remains. The author 
proposes to print, and send to the 
members, a list of bridges erected in 
different parts of the kingdom, collected 
from ancient charters, and the patent rolls 
preserved in the Tower of London, ar- 
ranging them under the reigns in which 
they were built, and he hopes that the 
members will furnish either drawings or 
correct information respecting such as 
remain. Of Roman or Saxon bridges we 
appear to have scarcely any traces in 
England, but from the twelfth century a 
complete series may be readily formed, 
extending, if necessary, to the present 
time, when Mr. Brunel has revived the 
Gothic style, and pointed arches, in 
several bridges on the Great Western 
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Railway between Bath and Bristol. New 
Bridge, over the Thames, in Oxfordshire 
was built in the 13th Edw. II., 1320. 
Radcot Bridge, a few miles higher up the 
river, is believed to be still older. 

A letter was then read by the Chairman 
from Mr. Barr, of the house of Chamber- 
lain and Co., Worcester, to Dr. Buck- 
land, on the subject of the Gothic Tiles, 
of which specimens were exhibited, and 
very much admired. There were also 
specimens from the manufactory of Mr. 
Minton, of Stoke-upon-Trent, so that the 
Members might compare their respective 
merits. Both were pronounced excellent 
imitations, fully equal to the originals. 
Mr. Grimsley, of Oxford, who was pre- 
sent, said that he has also succeeded in 
making them, and that he can supply 
them at a considerably lower price than 
these specimens. 

A considerable discussion ensued on 
this subject, and it was suggested that it 
would be very desirable to pave the 
chancel of Haseley Church, or at least 
the eastern part of it, with these Gothic 
Tiles, if a sufficient sum can be raised for 
the purpose, but the expense of the new 
roof to the chancel, and the oak seats, 
has already exceeded the sum subscribed. 

Nov. 17. Some Remarks were read 
On the Symbolism of Gothic Archi- 
tecture, by the Rev. M. Pattison, of 
Lincoln College, communicated by a friend 
in Germany, and partly translated from 
the German of Dr. Theremin, Court 
preacher to the King of Prussia. 

Another short paper was also read from 
James Barr, Esq., consisting of general 
remarks on the style and arrangement 
required for an Anglican Church, in- 
tended as introductory to some more de- 
tailed and practical observations on 
Anglican Church Architecture. 

Some coloured drawings of Ancient 
Paintings on the walls of Churches, were 
presented by R. Simpson, Esq., of Oriel 
Coll., and the assistance of Members of 
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the Society was requésted, in collecting 
either drawings or authentic notices of 
such remains. The instances mentioned 
were Cassington Church, Oxfordshire, 
and the Galilee of Durham Cathedral, of 
the 12th century; Tidmarsh Church, 
Oxfordshire, of the 13th. 





LECTURES ON ARCHITECTURAL 
ANTIQUITIES, 


A course of Lectures on this interest- 
ing subject has been given by Mr. 
Britton at the Islington Literary and 
Scientific Institution. The first Lecture 
embraced a rapid review of the excava- 
tions, Temples, Pyramids, and other 
buildings of India, Egypt, Mexico, Greece 
and Rome ;—the second was devoted to 
the Christian Architecture of the Middle 
Ages with particular notices of the prin- 
cipal English and Foreign Cathedrals, and 
the third to Castellated Architecture, 
A fourth Lecture, on the 2nd December, 
on the Domestic Architecture of England, 
will complete the course. 

Mr. Britton was compelled to limit his 
remarks to the general characteristics of 
each style, referring his auditors to the 
best and most accessible authorities for 
further information. He referred par- 
ticularly to the principal remaining 
examples, and illustrated the Lectures by 
about 200 large and carefully executed 
drawings. The course has attracted a 
numerous audience, who appeared much 
gratified with the descriptions, criticisms, 
and illustrations. 





BIRMINGHAM SCHOOL OF MEDICINE. 


Oct. 23. At the annual distribution of 
prizes, the prize founded by the Rey. Dr. 
Warneford, to be given to the best essay 
‘* On the Wisdom and Goodness of God, 
as displayed in the Formation of some 
Portion of the Human Body,” was award- 
ed to Mr. Clay, who read an excellent 
paper on the structure of the heart. 





ANTIQUARIAN 


SOCIETY OF ANTIQUARIES. 

Nov. 18. This Society commenced its 
sittings for the season, when the chair was 
taken by Thomas Amyot, esq. Treasurer. 

A large accession of new publications 
presented to the Society was announced, 
including many from the Continent. 

W. Jerdan, esq. F.S.A. exhibited a spe- 
cimen of the silver hook-money of Cey- 
lon, accompanied by some observations. 

A letter from T. W. King, esq. F.S.A. 
Rouge-dragon, to Sir Samuel Meyrick, 
was read, pointing out the erroncous de- 
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scription, in the XXth volume of Arche- 
ologia, of the armorial ensigns upon the 
Seals, which are there engraved, of Ed- 
ward, son of Edward IV. and Arthur, son 
of Henry VII. Princes of Wales, They 
bear on the shields and horse-furniture, 
not ‘‘the arms of England,”’ three lions 
or leopards passant guardant, but three 
lions passant reguardant, with tails cowed. 
Mr. King pointed out various heraldic 
manuscripts where the same arms are given 
for Wales. 

Thomas Wright, esq. F.S.A. commu. 
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nicated some critical remarks on the Life 
of King Alfred attributed to Bishop As- 
ser, discussing the authenticity and cha- 
racter of that well-known work. He 
showed that its composition is of two dis- 
tinct parts, of which the first is a mere 
copy of the Saxon Chronicle; and the 
second bears sv little the character of con- 
temporary writing, that he is induced to 
suppose that it was rather the work of a 
century later, and composed in great mea- 
sure from local traditions, assisted by the 
Life of St. Neot; and that this was done 
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towards the latter end of the tenth cen- 
tury. 

Nov. 25. Henry Hallam, esq. V.P. 


Edward Lushington Blackburn, esq. 
was elected a Fellow of the Society. 

Albert Way, esq. F.S.A. exhibited spe- 
cimens of the figured pavement tiles made 
by Messrs. Chamberlain of Worcester, 
for the church of Stratford-upon-Avon. 

Sir Henry Ellis, Secretary, read a paper 
entitled, a Discourse upon the State of 
Ireland, written in the sixteenth century. 





STONE COFFIN AT DAUNTSEY, WILTS. 


Mr. Ursan, As some workmen were 
digging a vault in the Church-yard at 
Dauntsey, Wilts, on the 5th of No- 


vember instant, they discovered, at the 
depth of seven feet, a stone coffin, 
of which I send you a sketch. Its 





form, with the exterior following the 


shape of the head, is unusual. It is cut 
out of a solid block of stone, except the 
rim; which, in order to increase the 
depth, is formed of pieces of free- 
stone about four inches thick, and of 
different lengths, as marked in the sketch. 
Its external length is seven feet, the in- 
ternal six feet four inches; its breadth 
without, two feet four inches ; within, one 
foot ten inches. It contained a perfect 
skeleton of large size ; but the bones much 
discoloured. The coffin lid was of elm, 
but completely decayed, although im- 
bedded in water. In the interior of Daunt- 
sey church are several monuments of 
the former possessors ofthe manor. One 
of oolite or freestone is to the memory of 
Sir John Danvers, whodiedin1514. He 
was Sheriff of Wilts the 19th of Henry 
Vilth. There is also another noble mo- 
nument of marble commemorating Henry 
Earl of Danby, born at Dauntsey in 1573, 
and interred there in 1€43. He founded 
and endowed the Botanic Garden at Ox- 
ford, A fine full-length portrait of Lord 
Danby, by Vandyck, and formerly in the 
collection of Lord Orford at Houghton 
Hall, is now in my possession. 
Yours, &c. G. A. BrIEDERMANN. 
Dauntsey Rectory, Nov, 12. 





IRISH CANOE. 

Some men engaged in digging stones in 
a bog on the lands of Upper Ballylaneen, 
co. Waterford, the estate of Sir Charles 
Kennedy, Bart., lately discovered a kind 
of canoe, of rude workmanship. It was 
hewn out of the trunk of a large oak tree, 
sufficiently large to bear up three per- 
sons, being eight and a half feet in length, 
and two feet ten inches in breadth, and 
round on the bottom. It is astonishingly 
perfect, considering the situation it was 
placed in, being embedded in turf mould, 
and surrounded by large stones. It is at 
present in the possession of Mr. David 
Power, the farmer who holds the lands on 
which it was discovered. 

ROMAN TOWN IN FRANCE. 

On the site of the ancient Quantovi- 
cum, in the Pas de Calais, the remains of 
some houses, separated by the pavement 
of a street, have been opened; as also a 
well on a circular public place. Roman 
medals, fragments of pottery and glass, 
fibule, &c., have been found: and, from 
the quantities of ashes discovered, it 
would appear that the town was destroyed 
by fire. Every thing met with in this 
spot bears a decided Roman character ; 
and it is only beyond Etaples that Gallic 
coins and remains are discoverable. 
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HISTORICAL CHRONICLE. 





FOREIGN NEWS. 


CHINA, 
Sir Henry Pottinger, the new Plenipo- 
tentiary, and Rear Admiral Parker, the 
new naval Commander-in- Chief, arrived 
at Macao on the 9th of August. The 
first notification of the new Plenipoten- 
tiary was published, along with his own 
commission from the British Crown, in 
the Hong Kong Gazette, three days after- 
wards. The former of these documents 
announces a determination on the part of 
Sir Henry Pottinger to pursue a firm 
and decided line of policy. He proposes 
to respect the existing truce, provided it 
be not infringed in the slightest degree 
by the Chinese themselves, in which case 
he threatens them with an immediate re- 
newal of hostilities; an event which, 
judging from the notorious perfidy of the 
provincial authorities, he appears to con- 
template. His notification concludes 
with a warning to her Majesty’s subjects, 
and all other foreigners, not to place 
themselves in the power of the Chinese 
authorities during the present unsettled 
relations of the empire. Sir Henry is 
sole Plenipotentiary, and is altogether 
independent of any control on the part of 
the Indian government. A notification 
of Sir Henry’s presence and powers was 
dispatched to Canton immediately on his 
arrival, accompanied by a letter to be sent 
to the Emperor at Pekin, the answer to 
which was required to be sent to a 
northern station. The fleet, consisting 
of nine ships of war, four armed steamers, 
and twenty-two transports, sailed for 
Amoy on the 2Ist August. The Ad- 
miral having demanded more steamers 
for river operations, the Medusa and Ari- 
adne left Bombay on the 29th of Sept. 
A strong force of seven ships of war and 
one steamer remain at Hong Kong and 
in Canton river, a force more than ade- 
quate to chastise the insolence of the 
southern provinces, shuuld they attempt 
to repeat their former aggressions. The 
land force musters about 3000 bayonets. 
Two and a half millions of dollars of the 
Canton ransom money have been sent to 
Calcutta, and two por So to England. 


AMERICA, 


The new Cabinet of the United States 
has been —- Daniel Webster, 
0 


of Massachusetts, is appointed secretary 
of state; Walter Forward, of Pennsyl- 
vania, secretary of the treasury; Abel 
P. Upsher, of Virginia, secretary of the 
navy; Jobn C. Spencer, of New York, 
secretary of war; Hugh S. Legare, of 
South Carolina, attorney-general; and 
Charles C. Wickliffe, of Kentucky, post- 
master-general. 

M‘Leod, after a trial of eight days, bas 
been acquitted. His defence was placed 
on three grounds, each of which was most 
ably sustained by his counsel. First, 
that whatever consequences resulted from 
the attack on, and the destruction of, the 
Caroline by the British, those conse- 
quences were justified by the character of 
that vessel, and the service in which she 
was avowedly embarked. Secondly,that 
the American government having treated 
the destruction of the Caroline within its 
territory as a breach of the law of nations, 
and having demanded reparation and sa- 
tisfaction of the British government on 
account of it—the British government 
having adopted the act and held itself 
responsible to that of America for it— 
the responsibility of the individual passed 
tohisgovernment. Thirdly, that M‘Leod 
had no part in the death of the man with 
whose murder he was charged by the in- 
dictment ; he being, in point of fact, far 
distant from the scene. This was shown 
to be the case by many unexceptionable 
witnesses who were examined for the de- 
fence. Grogan, who was captured by 
the Canadians, has also been released. 

SPAIN. 

The internal peace of Spain is re-esta- 
blished by the dissolution of the Junta 
of Barcelona, the members of which, at 
the approach of General Van Halen, dis- 
solved themselves and left the city. The 
General on his arrival proclaimed the city 
in a state of siege, and ordered all mili- 
tia-men and others appearing in their 
uniforms to be shot. He made his en- 
trance on the 15th Noy. accompanied by 
a strong detachment of ‘troops, to whom 
the posts occupied by the National Guard 
were surrendered, The Liberal Journals 
are loud in their praise of Espartero’s 
firm and decided conduct during the late 
occurrences, 
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DOMESTIC OCCURRENCES. 


Population of Great Britain.—From 
the results of the census of 1841, which 
has just been concluded, it appears that 
the population of Great Britain and Ire- 
land in the present year amounts to up- 
wards of twenty-seven millions of souls. 
The return for the three Kingdoms, the 
Channel Islands, and the Isle of Man, is 
as follows: 

England and Wales ......15,901,981 
BastRE 0200 cess cnncssce 8,008,008 
DOOD i ndneesssedesens . 8,205,382 
Guernsey, Jersey, and Man 124,079 





Total.......26,856,028 

This is exclusive of the army and navy, 
of merchant seamen afloat, and of all per- 
sons travelling abroad, or not under a 
roof on the night of the 5th of June, In- 
cluding these classes, the population may 
be safely taken at twenty-seven millions, 
which is an increase of about two mil- 
lions since 1831. 

Oct. 19. A fire broke out at South 
Molton, in Devonshire, and destroyed 107 
houses, the dwellings of nearly 400 fami- 
lies; 3002. has been collected for their re- 
lief, but the total loss exceeds 20,0002. 

Oct. 20. Ata meeting of the old 
Corporation of Dublin, resolutions were 
passed relative to the future destination 
of the pictures which have for many years 
ornamented the Assembly House. Those 
of King William III. in his robes, and 
Sir Abrabam Bradley King, both pre- 
sented by the latter, were directed to be 
sent to the Blue Coat Hospital at Ox- 
mantown, of which Sir A. B. King was 
for forty years Governor. The portrait 
of John Gifford, esq. the zealous advo- 
cate of Protestant ascendancy, was voted 
to be presented to his son Dr. Gifford, 
the present Editor of The Standard, ‘in 
testimony of the high esteem in which, 
to the latest period of their corporate ex- 
istence, his unrivalled talents and steady 
advocacy of their principles have been 
held by this loyal and constitutional body.” 
—A complete change of men has taken 
place in the elections under the new Cor- 
poration, of which Mr. Daniel O’ Con- 
nell has been chosen the first Lord Mayor. 

Oct. 21. The Town Hall at Derby, 
erected in the market-place in 1828, and 
which cost 12,000/. was this day destroyed 
by fire. All the records have perished 
except the Chamberlain’s accounts, which 
have been preserved. The edifice bad 
been insured, but the policy had been 
neglected to be renewed. 

Gent. Mac. VoL. XVI. 


FIRE IN THE TOWER OF LONDON. 

Oct. 30. The City was alarmed by a de- 
structive fire in the Tower of London. 
The first discovery was made about half- 
past ten o’clock at night by the sentry at 
the Jewel Office, who perceived a bright 
light issuing from the windows of the 
Round or Bowyer Tower, which is 
situate at the northern extremity of 
the fortress, immediately behind the 
Grand Armoury. He ran to the main 
guard, and gave the alarm, when the bu- 
gles were sounded, and in a short time 
the whole of the garrison were aroused 
and called out to render assistance. The 
engines stationed in the Tower and its 
neighbourhood were quickly followed by 
those of the Fire Brigade. The flames 
had by this time gained a fearful ascend- 
ancy, and the fire burst forth from several 
windows of the Grand Armoury with ex- 
traordinary fury, rapidly extending along 
the roof towards both ends of the building. 
By half-past twelve o’clock the conflagra- 
tion had reached to a frightfal magnitude, 
At one o’clock the Clock Tower, to- 
gether with a great mass of the roof, and 
some portion of the upper heavy stone 
work of the building, fell in with a tre- 
mendous crash, resembling the firing of 
heavy artillery. Immediately after this, 
the flames for some time increased their 
height, and blew over in the direction of 
the White Tower, for which great fears 
were now entertained. The leaden wa- 
ter pipes, running from the roof, were 
melted, and the frames of the win- 
dows had already ignited, but a plen- 
tiful supply of water having been ob- 
tained, by great exertion further da- 
mage was prevented. The chapel of 
St. Peter was also on fire, at its north- 
east corner, but the flames were arrested, 
The Jewel Tower next attracted the at- 
tention of the authorities ; the wind hav- 
ing somewhat shifted, blew the flames in 
that direction, and its destruction ap. 
peared inevitable. Mr. Swifte, the Keeper 
of the Jewel House, then determined to 
remove the Regalia. To effect this, crow- 
bars were found to be indispensable, some 
of the keys being in the possession of the 
Lord Chamberlain. After a lapse of 
about twenty minutes this was effected, 
and a most extraordinary scene presented 
itself, the warders carrying crowns, scep- 
tres, and other jewels of royalty be» 
tween groups of soldiers, police, fire- 
men, and others, from the Jewel Tower 
to the Governor's a is 
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situate at the further extremity of the 
Green. None, however, sustained the 
slightest injury; and by dint of most 
prompt exertion the Jewel Tower itself 
was saved. At one time great fears were 
raised that the Ordnance Office would 
have caught, in which were above 200 
barrels of gunpowder, besides ball-cart- 
ridges. The artillerymen were directed 
to remove them. About 150 barrels were 
lodged in the magazine; and when they 
were not able to put any more there, the 
remainder was flung into the moat. A 
new cause of alarm arose for the Map 
Office, the contents of which were very 
hastily removed, but the building was 
saved. Not long before five o'clock, a 
portion of the upper part of the Round 
Tower fell down on the roof of the bar- 
racks opposite the King’s Head, which 
drove it in, but without injuring any one. 
During the entire of Sunday, the centre 
of the building presented one body of 
fire; and it is lefta complete shell. A fire- 
man named Wivell was killed by the fall 
of a large piece of wall, and another had 
his arm broken. 

The building thus destroyed is the 
Grand Storehouse commenced in the 
reign of James II. and finished in that 
of William and Mary. It was a fine struc- 
ture of brick with stone dressings, with 
an entrance adorned with five Doric co- 
lumns, and a large pediment, handsomely 
carved with the royal atchievements by 
Gibbons. The length of the building 
was 345 feet, and its breadth 60. In the 
lower tloor were kept about forty-three 
pieces of cannon, made by founders of 
different periods, besides various other 
interesting objects, and a large number of 
chests containing arms in readiness for 
use. A grand staircase conducted to the 
upper floor, which was all one room, and 
called the Small Armoury, in which were 
above 150,000 stand of small arms, new 
flinted, and ready for immediate service. 
The whole of the staircase is, with the 
exception of eight brass cannon taken at: 
Waterloo, a mass of rubbish, The only 
other relics to be seen from the grand en- 
trance, rearing their heads amidst the 
ruins, are the large anchor taken at Cam- 
perdown, and the huge mortar employed 
at the siege of Namur in 1695; but 
some others of the larger articles have 
since been recovered; and even the cop- 
per kettle drums, captured at Blenheim 
by the Duke of Marlborough, have been 
dug out very little injured. A brass gun 
of very beautiful workmanship, which 
was taken from Malta by the French in 
1798, was rescued from the flames; as 
were the sword and sash of the late Duke 
of York. The amount of loss has been 
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much exaggerated. The Ordnance stores 
destroyed are now estimated at 160,000. 
to which has to be added a. sum of from 
50,0007. to 100,0007. for the restoration 
of the buildings. It isa source of much 
congratulation that the historical museum 
of armour and arms has not partaken injthis 
calamity. In addition to the Armoury and 
the Bowyer Tower, three otherlarge build- 
ings have been wholly consumed. The 
Butler’s Tower, at the east end of the 
Armoury, a building much larger than 
the Bowyer Tower, is completely gutted ; 
as also two warehouses on either side of 
the Bowyer Tower, one 30 and the other 
60 feet in length, containing naval stores, 
consisting of arms, cutlasses, boarding- 
pikes, &c. The Superintendent of the 
Government Stores, and others, have 
visited the Bowyer Tower, in order to 
examine the Inspection Room, where the 
fire originated. It was divided by wooden 
pannels into several compartments, in 
which were deposited arms. This room 
was over a store, and had a bomb-proof 
flooring. Above it was the celebrated 
Table Room, in which the Duke of Cla- 
rence was drowned in a butt of malmsey 
wine. On this bomb-proof floor, and in 
each room, were placed stores, with flues 
passing along near the pannels, one west- 
ward and the other eastward, and through 
the walls of the tower to the roof. The 
stove on the west side was found standing 
on the floor in its original position, but 
that on the east had been broken and 
thrown on one side by the falling of the 
materials from above. ‘The general opi- 
nion, at the conclusion of the examination, 
was that the fire must have originated 
from one of these stoves. 

Nov. 5. Bawdsey Church, Suffolk, 
was burned to the ground. The accident 
was caused by two men going on the stee- 
ple with a turpentine ball, (it being the 
anniversary of the Gunpowder ‘Treason,) 
which they set on fire, and a part of the 
ball falling on the thatch of the church, it 
immediately ignited. All exertions to 
put out the fire were fruitless. 

Nov.7. The Rev. Michael Solomon 
Alexander was consecrated Bishop of 
England and Ireland in Jerusalem, by the 
Archbishop of Canterbury, assisted by 
the Bishops of London, Rochester, and 
New Zealand. An eloquent sermon, ap- 
propriate to the occasion, was preached by 
the Rev. Dr. M‘Caul. The Queen’s 
license assigns Syria, Chaldea, Egypt, 
and Abyssinia as the limits within which 
the Bishop is to exercise jurisdiction. 
Mr. Alexander was originally of the 
Jewish persuasion, and has been recently 
Hebrew Professor at King’s College, 
London, This is the first consecration 
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under the late Act, 5 Vic. c. 6. No per- 
sons can receive ordination at the hands 
of the Bishop, without having subscribed 
the Thirty-nine Articles of the Church. 

Nov. 9. This day, at ten minutes to 
eleven o'clock, the Queen was safely de- 
livered of a Prince at Buckingham Pa- 
lace. There were present on the occasion, 
as at the birth of the Princess Royal, in 
her Majesty’s room, his Royal Highness 
Prince Albert, Dr. Locock, and Mrs. 
Lilly, the monthly nurse. In the adjoin- 
ing apartment, besides the other medical 
attendants (Sir James Clark, Dr. Fergu- 
son, and Mr. Blagden), were her Royal 
ge the Duchess of Kent, the Lady 
in Waiting on the Queen, and the follow- 
ing officers of State and Lords of the 
Privy Council—viz. the Lord Steward, 
the Lord Chamberlain, the Master of 
the Horse, Duke of Wellington, Sir Ro- 
bert Peel, the Lord Chancellor, Duke of 
Buckingham, Earl Aberdeen, Sir James 
Graham, and the Marquis of Exeter, 
Groom of the Stole to Prince Albert. 
This great and important news was im- 
mediately made known by the firing of the 
Park and Tower guns; and the Privy 
Council being assembled as soon as pos- 
sible thereupon, at the Council Chamber, 
Whitehall, it was ordered, that a Form of 
Thanksgiving be prepared by his Grace 
the Archbishop of Canterbury. It being 
Lord Mayor’s day, the event was fully 
celebrated amidst the festivities of the 
citizens, 

Nov. 11. The new National Schools 
of St. James’s, Bermondsey, were pub- 
licly opened, when an impressive address 
was delivered by the Ven. Samuel Wil- 
berforce, Archdeacon of Surrey. The 
building is large and lofty, from an orna- 
mental design of Elizabethan architecture. 
It has cost 2,2507. of which sum the 
Committee of Council on Education have 
granted 4007. and the National Society 
1602. and about 5607. was deficient, but 
was partly subscribed during the day. 
The site was granted by Mr. James West, 
of Alscott Park, Warwickshire. 

New Equity Courts at Lincoln’s Inn.— 
The recent creation of two new Equity 
Judges, or Vice-Chancellors, has ren- 
dered necessary the erection of two new 
courts for their sittings after term ; and 
the space of ground lying between the 
Court of Chancery and Chancery-lane 
has been appropriated for that purpose. 
The Courts are now in the course of erec- 
tion, and consist of two nearly square 
brick buildings, each measuring thirty-five 
feet in length, thirty feet in width, and 
nearly thirty in height, including a spring 
of seventeen feet six inches to the roof. 
The seat of the Vice-Chancellor will 
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bear an elevation of seven feet from the 
floor, on a raised platform, which will 
give a commanding view of every part of 
the court. The seats for counsel are fitted 
up in a commodious manner, with a re- 
tiring room for their accommodation. ‘The 
walls are covered with oak pannelling, to 
the height of about six feet. On the top 
of each roof, in the centre, is placed an 
open-work turret, which, besides giving the 
buildings a finished and ornamental ap- 
pearance, will be used as a means of ven- 
tilation, the inner portion of the roof over 
which it is placed being covered with plates 
of perforated zinc, leaving the appearance 
of a flat roof undisturbed. The courts 
will be lighted by half-circular windows 
on each side, and will be warmed by Per- 
kins’s apparatus with water, passing 
through the entire building, including the 
passages, so that no inconvenience shall 
be felt in passing from one court to the 
other. The public entrance will be by 
a wide passage, on each side of which open 
the courts, and a covered colonade, sup- 
ported by iron pillars, is carried along the 
entire front of the building. Messrs. Cu- 
bitt, Gray’s-inn-lane, are the builders, and 
have engaged to have the two courts ready 
for the ensuing sittings after Michaelmas 
Term. 

Church of the Holy Sepulchre, Cam- 
bridge.—Ir may not be generally known, 
that a portion of this edifice, curious 
to the antiquary as a model of the 
nave of the Church of the Holy Se- 
pulchre at Jerusalem, and one of the 
few circular churches in existence, has 
lately fallen ; and great fears were in con- 
sequence entertained of the safety of the 
entire structure. The accident arose 
from the sinking of a portion of the 
foundation of the building, occasioned by 
digging graves in the Church, a practice 
to be deprecated in all cases, but more 
particularly in small and ancient churches. 
Although the damage is great, the build- 
ing has been surveyed by Mr. Salvin, and 
the extent of the injury ascertained. The 
parish is but of small extent; and the 
inhabitants would not be able to do more 
than to repair it in the humblest manner, 
a subscription has therefore been opened 
under the sanction of many influential 
members of the University, and with the 
aid of the Cambridge Camden Society, 
which has taken the management of the 
repairs of the church, with the view not 
alone of repairing the damaged portions 
of the edifice, but of restoring the circu- 
lar portion of the church to its pristine 
character. With this view, it is proposed 
to add a new south aisle to the chan. 
cel, to afford further accommodation for 
the congregation, and to allow of a more 
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judicious arrangement of the seats in the 
nave. In addition to the repairs neces- 
sary for the stability of the structure, it 
is proposed to take off the belfry story, 
which is comparatively modern, and sur- 
mount the circular part of the church with 
a conical roof, to clear away the accu- 
mulated earth from the exterior walls, and 
erect a belfry-tower for the reception of 
the peal of bells. The sum required for 
the repairs is about 1000/., of which 
3007. will be raised by rate by the parish- 
ioners; the residue is to be raised by sub- 
scription, and a very good list has already 
been published. The curiosity of the 
edifice, one of the earliest imitations of the 
Holy Sepulchre in England, as well its 
situation in one of the universities, give 
it a claim to national reverence, and jus- 
tify the confidence with which the Com- 
mittee appeals for support on behalf of 
a structure interesting an once to the an- 
tiquary and the churchman. The well- 
known ability of Mr. Salvin, and the 
superintendance of the Cambridge Cam- 
den Society, afford a sufficient guarantee 
for the execution of the proposed works 
in a style satisfactory to the architectural 
antiquary. E. I. C. 
Brookfield Church, Kentish Town.— 
The prospectus of a new church for this 
portion of the populous parish of St. 
Pancras has reached us, and which it is 
but just to say appears to possess more 
than ordinary claims to public attention. 
It is proposed to build, upon an estate to 
be called Brookfield, situate between 
Maiden-lane and Swaine’s-lane, a church 
in the best possible manner of stone and 
oak, for 500 persons, without galleries. 
Mr. and Mrs. Harry Chester, the owners 
of the land, are to give the site, and an 
endowment in freehold ground rents, 
producing about 80/, a year for ninety-nine 
years, and 5002. in reversion, Mr. and 
Miss Barnett, a lady and gentleman resid- 
ing near the spot, have offered to contri- 
bute 2,000/. towards the building. provided 
the whole requisite amount, which is esti- 
mated at 50007. more, be raised within 
three months. From the lithograph which 
accompanies the prospectus, it appears 
that the proposed erection will not only 
form in point of architecture, but even in 
canonical arrangement, a striking excep- 
tion to the numerous unsightly and irre. 
gular buildings which are springing up in 
the neighbourhood of the metropolis. 
The architecture is of the lancet variety, 
the tower situated at the south side, sur- 
mounted by a spire, and the lower part 
forming a porch and baptistery; there 
will be a chancel, which in most modern 
structures is apparently deemed an use- 
less and unessential portion of a church, 
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and an apsis.*¥ The arrangement of 
the pulpit and reading stand is in ac- 
cordance with ancient practice ; and what 
is deserving of the highest praise, there 
is to be no visible distinction between 
the sittings for the rich and poor. In 
addition to these features, the use of 
stone and oak, the omission of galleries, 
and the presence of a chancel, will, we 
conceive, form sufficient recommendations 
to all who wish to see temples of religion 
built with decency and strength, and 
somewhat better than common dwelling 
houses. We add our wish that the sub- 
scription will be ample for the accom- 
plisbment of this excellent design ; and as 
it is not the intention of the promoters of 
the undertaking to apply to the Church 
Commissioners, or to any Church Build- 
ing Society, for a grant, an additional in- 
ducement to public liberality is held out, 
and it would be truly lamentable if so 
good an undertaking should fail for want 
of the necessary funds, E. I. C. 


NEW CHURCHES, 


Sept. 21. The church of St. Paul’s at 
Withington, co. Glouc. was dedicated by 
the Lord Bishop of the diocese. 

On the same day the Bishop of Ripon 
consecrated the new church of the conso- 
lidated parishes of Barton St. Mary’s and 
Barton St. Cuthbert’s, in the archdea- 
conry of Richmond ; erected by the prin- 
cipal land proprietors, assisted by grants 
of 1501. from the Ripon Diocesan Church 
Building Society, and 1007, from the In- 
corporated Society; the occupiers con- 
tributing their time and labour in loading 
the materials. 

Oct. 4. The Bishop of Ripon conse- 
crated St. Luke’s church, Leeds; and, 
the next day, the new church at Batley 


arr. 

Oct. 13. The Bishop of Lincoln dedi- 
cated a new church to the Holy Trinity 
at Nottingham. It is a handsome build- 
ing, erected at the expense of 10,000/. 
The style is Early English, and the ar- 
chitect Mr. H. J. Stevens, of Derby. 
The nave is 80 feet long, the chancel 19 ; 
and the tower, which is 14 feet square, 
is surmounted by a spire, the total height 
being 172 feet. ‘The body of the church 
is pewed, and there are galleries over the 
ailes. The sittings are calculated at 
The pul- 





* Since writing the above, we have 
heard that some alterations have been 
made in the design ; the chancel has been 
lengthened, and some minor improve- 
ments made, which will further support 
the ecclesiastical character of the build- 
ing. 
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pit, &c. stand at the eastern extremity of 
the nave. 

Oct. 14. A new church at Clapton 
was consecrated by the Bishop of London. 

Oct. 21. The Bishop of Ely conse- 
crated a church, dedicated to St. John, at 
Bury St. Edmund's. This edifice, which 
has cost about 5000/. has been raised from 
the designs of Mr. Ranger, of London, 
in the Early English style. Its dimen- 
sions are 90 feet by 48, consisting of a 
nave, aisles, a chancel of moderate di- 
mensions, and a tower, with a spire ris- 
ing to the height of 160 feet. It is com- 
puted to bold 850 persons. ‘The Mar- 

uess of Bristol has munificently endowed 
this church with a stipend of 1007. a year, 
which will be augmented from the pew- 
rents. A district, comprising the northern 
part of St. James’s parish, with a popu- 
lation of 2000, has been assigned to it, 
and the Rev. R. Rashdall has been in- 
stituted as the first incumbent. 

Oct. 22. The Bishop of Norwich, 
acting for the Bishop of Salisbury, conse- 
crated the new church at Stanton Gabriel, 
co. Dorset; on the 25th, Cheddington 
new church ; and, on the following day, 
a new church at Marshwood. Both Stan- 
ton St. Gabriel and Marshwood are cha- 
pelries in the parish of Whitchurch Ca- 
nonicorum. A former chapel at the lat- 
ter place was destroyed in the time of the 
great Rebellion, and the present building 
has been erected to supply the want which 
that extensive parish has long felt in be- 
half of its scattered population. Both 
chapels were commenced during the in- 
cumbency of the Hor. and Rey. W. T. 
Law. 

Oct. 23. The Bishop of Worcester 
consecrated the new chapel of ease at 
Ward End, near Birmingham. 

Oct. 29. Wingate church was conse- 
crated by the Lord Bishop of Durham. 
The building, though plain and simple 
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in respect to ornament, is of elegant 
design, and does great credit to Mr. 
Jackson, architect, of Durham. 

Nov. 16. ‘The Bishop of Norwich 
consecrated the new church at Catton, 
near that city. The proceedings were 
unhappily disturbed by the rioting of the 
Chartists, some of whom, after seriously 
injuring the police, were arrested and 
committed to gaol. 

Nov. 18. The Bishop of Winchester 
consecrated St. Michael’s church, situate 
in Park-road, Stockwell. It has 550 free 
sittings ; and the cost of its erection has 
been 3721/. ‘The styleis the Early Eng- 
lish, the roof is an open timber one, and 
the inside of the tower has been thrown 
open into the area, and been lighted b 
a painted window. The organ, by Hill, 
and the clock, are the gift of Mr. S. B. 
Brooke. The architect is Mr. William 
Rogers. 

On the following day the same Bishop 
consecrated Christchurch, Streatham, si- 
tuate on Brixton Hill, about 100 yards 
from the high road, and built in the By- 
zantine or Eastern Romanesque style, as 
already described by a Correspondent in 
our Nov. Magazine, p. 495. The three 
centre windows of the nine at the east end 
are filled with a magnificent specimen of 

ainted glass, the gift of Mr. J. G. Ful- 
er. The subject is the ‘¢ Transfigura- 
tion,” and the painting is by Willement. 
There are sittings for nearly 1200 per- 
sons, 574 free. Nearly 8,000/. has been 
spent in the ereciion, of which 5,000/. has 
been subscribed, and 1,300. granted by 
the Church Commissioners, leaving a de- 
ficiency of about 2,000/, in aid of which 
the sum of 2052. was collected, after an 
admirable discourse delivered by his Lord- 
ship. A piece ofland, on which to erect 
a glebe-house, and a donation of 100/. 
towards building the same, have been con- 
tributed by Dr. Thomas Edwards, 
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GAZETTE PROMOTIONS. 


Sept. 9. Knighted at Dublin, Nicholas 
Fitzsimon, esq. one of the divisional magis- 
trates of Police, and late M.P. for the King’s 
County. ; 

Oct.28. James Lewis Knight Bruce, esq. 
to be first Vice-Chancellor under the act, 
passed in the Jast session of Parliament, for 
making further provisions for the administra- 
tion of justice; and James Wigram, esq. to 
be second Vice-Chancellor, under the said act. 

Oct. 29. Albert William Woods, esq. Port- 
cullisPursuivant of Arms, to be Norfolk Herald 
of Arms Extraordinary.—Ist Foot, Lieut.-Col. 
Andrew Brown, from 79th Foot, to be Lieut.- 
Colonel, vice brevet Col. John Carter, who ex- 
changes.—75th Foot, Lieut.-General Sir Wm. 
Hutchinson to be Colonel,—s0th Foot, Capt, 


Chas. Robert Raitt to be Major.—Hospital 
Staff, Montagu Martin Mahony, M.D. to be 
Deputy Inspector-General of Hospitals. 

Nov. 1. ey Marines :—Capt. Richard 
Edwards, of the Plymouth division, to be 
Lieut.-Colonel. 

Nov. 3. James Earl of Lauderdale to be 
Lieutenant and Sheriff Principal of the shire 
of Berwick. 

you. 5. South Nottingham Yeomanry 
Cavalry :—G. Robinson, esq. to be Major. 

Norv. 6. Albert William Woods, esq. Nor- 
folk Herald Extraordinary and Portcullis Pur- 
suivant of Arms, to be Lancaster Herald.— 
George William Collen, gent. to be Portcullis 
Pursuivant of Arms, 

Nov. 9. Lord Granville C. H. Somerset. 
the Le Hon. W. E. Gladstone, the Hon. 
W. B, Baring, J, M, Gaskell, esq. and Alex. 
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Pringle, esq. to be Commissioners for con- 
ducting an enquiry into the details of the 
Establishments of the several Departments of 
Customs, Excise, and Stamps and Taxes. 

Nov. 15. Frederick Pearce, a minor, the 
reputed son of Wm. Newell Campbell, of 
Kingsdown, co. Kent, esq. to take the name of 
Campbell, after Pearce. 

Nov. 16. 27th Foot, Major M. C. Johnstone 
to be Lieut.-Col. ; Capt. R. Fawkes to be Ma- 
jor.—60th Foot, Capt. Thos. Crombie to be 
Major.—Brevet Major L. J. Westropp 58th 
Foot, to be Lieut.-Colonel in the Army (dated 
1837).—Capt. L. J. Westropp, of the 58th Foot, 
to be a (dated 1821); Capt. R. B. Wolse- 
ley, of the 4ist Foot, to be Major (dated 
1838). 

Nov. 19. Brevet Major Saml. Blyth, 49th 
Foot, to be Lieut.-Colonel in the Army. 

Nov, 22. His Royal Highness Prince Albert, 
Lord Lyndhurst, the Duke of Sutherland, K.G. 
the Marquess of Lansdowne, K.G., the Earl of 
Lincoln, the Earl of Shrewsbury, the Earl of 
Aberdeen, Lord John Russell, Lord Francis 
Egerton, Viscount Palmerston, Viscount Mel- 
bourne, Lord Ashburton, Lord Colborne, the 
Rt. Hon. C. 8. Lefevre, Sir Robert Peel, Bart., 
Sir J. R. G. Graham, Bart., Sir R. H. Inglis, 
Bart., H. Gally Knight, esq. Benj. Hawes, 
jun. esq. Henry Hallam, esq. Samuel Rogers, 
esq. George Vivian, esq. and Thomas Wyse, 
esq. to be Commissioners for inquiring into 
the best mode of promoting the Fine Arts, in 
the United Kingdom. 

Nov. 24. Brevet Promotion,—To be Gene- 
rals, the Lieut.-Generals whose commissions 
are dated on or before May 27, 1825.—To be 
Lieut.-Generals, the Major-Generals whose 
commissions are dated on or before July 
22, 1830.—To he Major-Generals, the Colonels 
whose commissions are dated from July 22, 
1830, to May 20, 1836, inclusive-——To be 
Colonels, the Lieut.-Colonels of 1826, 1827, 
and 1828.—To be Lient.-Colonels, the Majors 
of 1826 to 29.—To be Majors, the Captains of 
18) 





NAVAL PROMOTIONS. 


To be Captains—Commanders Charles Napier 
(of the Pelican), and to be appointed to the 
first vacancy in China; Stephen G. Fre- 
mantle (of the Clio), to be Acting Captain of 
the Southampton, vice Hillyar. 

To be Commanders,—Lieuts. E. S. Sotheby 
(1835), of the Madagascar, W. M. W. Douglas 
(1839), C. H. Jay, of the Admiralty Semap- 
hore, and to continue his former duty ; A. J. 
Frazer (1827), surveying service, Ireland. 

Appointments.—Captains, T. Ogle to the South- 
ampton, and John Kingcome to the Belleisle. 

Commanders—Hon. W. B. ‘Devereux to the 
Snake, G. K. Wilson to the Cambridge, J. B. 
Woodthorpe to the Alfred, G. K. Wilson, to 
the Cambrian, John Scott to the Alfred, and 
B. Festing to the Apollo, armee en flute. 





EcciestastTicAL PREFERMENTS. 


Rev. Edward Hudson to be Dean of Armagh. 
Rev. W. E. Evans to be a Prebendary of Here- 


ford. ‘ 
Rev. J. Venables to be a Prsbendary of Salis- 


bury. 
Rev. | . Addison, Milton V. Yorkshire. 
Rev. E. Baines, Bluntisham-cum-Earith R. 
Huntingdonshire. ; 
Rev. J. P. Baker, Little Cressingham R. Nori. 
Rey. C. R. Barker, Bladington V. Glouc. 
Rey. J. Barrow, Cranbrook V. Kent. 
Rev. T. 8S. Basnett, Waltham R. Linc. 
Rev. J. T. Blackburne, Cannock P.C. Staff. 
Rey, T, Bomford, Woodbridge P.C, Suffolk. 


Rev. J. Boys, Biddenham R. Kent. 

Rev. A. Brown, Cross Stone P. C. Yorkshire. 

Rev. J. C. Burnett, Berrow V. Som. 

Rev. H. Calthorp, Great Braxted R. Essex. 

Rev. A Cameron, Honington V. Warw. 

Rey. D. Davies, Meline R. Pembrokesh. 

Rev. J. Davies, St. Nicholas V. Leicester. 

Rev. E. S. Ensor, Rollesby R. Norfolk. 

Rev. G. F. Fessey, Redditch P.C. Worcestersh. 

Rey. S. B. Heming, Caldecote R. Warw. 

Rey. A. Heslop, Gt. Musgrave R. Westm. 

Rev. T. C. Holdsworth, Morton-cum-Hac- 
conby V. Linc. 

Rev. E. I. Jones, Bawdsey V. Suffolk. 

Rev. R. Knox, St. Munchin’s R. Limerick. 

Rey. T. T. Lewis, Bridstow V. Herefordsh. 

Rey. J. Lloyd, Cerrig-y-Druidion R. Denb. 

Rev. J. Marriner, Clapham V. Yorkshire. 

Rev. J. H. Mason, Finglass and St. Wer- 
burgh’s R. Dublin. 

Rev. C. Matthew, Layer Marney R. Essex. 

Rey. M. Mills, Knipton R. Leic. 

Rev. P. Price, Llanyckil R. Merionethsh. 

Hon. and Rey. P. Y. Savile, Methley R. Yorks. 

Rey. J. Shaw, Stoke Poges V. Bucks. 

Rey. C. V. gE = Langford R. Essex. 

Rev. W. Thorold, Warkleigh and Sutterleigh 

R. Devon. 

Rev. J. B. Waites, South Stainley V. Yorksh. 

Rev. T. G. Walsh, Immanuel Church P. C. 
Feniscowles, Lancashire. 

Rev. — C. Wheat, Timberland V. Linc. 

was 2 R. T. Wheeler, St. John’s P. C. Black- 
yurn. 

Rev. J. White, Bruton P. C. Somersetshire. 

Rev. J. T. Whitestone, Castleblaney R. Ros- 
common. 

. C. E. L. Wightman, St. Chad V. Shrews- 

ury. 

Rey. W. G. Wilkinson, Ellerton P.C. Yorksh. 

Rey. St. G. A. Williams, Llanor V. Carnarv. 

Rev. T. N. Williams, Llanddennolen R. Carn. 

Rey. W. Williams. Llanengan V. Carnarvonsh. 

Rey. H. Woolley, Handswortii R. Staffordsh. 





CHAPLAINS. 

To the Lord Lieutenant of Ireland,—The Pro- 
vost of Trinity College, Dublin ; the Deans 
of Clogher, Ardagh, and Lismore; Arch- 
deacons of Emly, Leighlin, Dublin, Derry, 
and Clogher; Rev. Dr. Ebrington, Regius 
Professor; Rev. Dr. O’Brien, v. Dr. 
Wall, Rev. Dr. Singer; Revs. R. Daly, W. 
Cleaver, W. A. Butler, 8S. Knox, F. Brown- 
low, L. Fowler, T. Drew, A. Douglas, J. B. 
Johnston, H. U. Tighe, H. Newman, S. 
O’Sullivan, J. Lefanu, H. Verschoyle, W. 
O’Brien, W. Higgin, G. Tinelock, F. Charn- 
ley, T. Carpendale, J. Conell, F. Morrison. 

Rev. J. Field to Lord Forester. 





Civit PREFERMENTS. 


J. A. Lawson, LL.B. to be Whately Professor 
of Political weomggas o Trinity Coll. Dublin. 
Rev. H. B. Mason, to be Head Master of Bre- 

wood Grammar School, Staffordshire. 

Mr. R. Potter, M.A. Fellow of Queen’s coll. 
Camb, to be Professor of Natural Philosophy 
and Astronomy in University college, Lon- 
don, vice Prof. Sylvester, appointed to the 
chair of Mathematics in the University of 
Virginia. 

Mr. John Rogers Herbert, Mr. John Watson 
Gordon, and Mr. Patrick M‘Dowell, elected ° 
Associates of the Royal Academy. 

Nov. 2. The following were called within the 
bar as Queen’s Counsel :—Wm. Whateley, 
esq. Richard Godson, esq. Sutton Sharpe, 
esq. C. J. Knowles, esq. M.'T. Baines, esq. 
the Hon. J. Stuart Wortley, and A. J. E. 
Cockburn, esq. John Austin, esq. was also 
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called within the bar, having received a pa- 
tent of precedence, to rank after Mr. Sutton 


Sharpe. 

In Ireland, the Rt. Hon. Edward Pennefather 
has been appointed Lord Chief Justice of 
the Queen’s Bench, vice Bushe, retired. J. 
D. Jackson, esq. to be Solicitor-gen. ; and 
Mr. West the new Serjeant. 





BIRTHS. 


Sept. 13. At Pittleshall rectory, Norf. the 
wife of the Rev. Kenelm H. Digby, a dau.—— 
29. At Lisbon, Lady Howard de Walden, a 


son. 

Oct. 8. In Dover-st. the Hon. Mrs. Savile, 
a son.—12. At Wychwood Forest, Lady 
Clonbrock. a dau.——14._ At Brighton, the 
wife of the Rev. Frank Hewson of Southall, 
a dau.——At Chippenham Park, Camb. the 
wife of the Rev. Aug. J. Tharp, a dau.—— 
15. At Shillinglee Park, Sussex, the Coun- 
tess of Winterton, a dau.——16. At the Vicar- 
age, Erchfont, Wilts, the Hon. Mrs. William 
Spencer, a son.—-17. At Coombe Banks, 

ckfield, the wife of Emilius Clayton, esq. a 
son.——in Eaton-sq. the wife of Chas. Wood, 
- M.P. a son.——20. At Fawley Court, the 
wife of W. I. Williams Freeman, esq. a son. 
—23. At Downes, the wife of James Went- 
worth Buller, esq. a son.——At Crosswood, 
Cardiganshire, the Countess of Lisburne, a 
son.—24. At Exeter, Mrs. Alexander Meri- 
vale, a son.——25. In Grosvenor-sq. the wife 
of the Hon. F. D. Ryder, son and heir. 

Lately. At Dowlas, Glanmorgansh. Lady 
Charlotte Guest, a son.——At Craigforth- 
house, the Hon. Mrs. Callander, a dau.—— 
At Wellesbourne, Lady Charles Paulet, a son. 
—At Rogate-lodge, Sussex, the Hon. Mrs. 
Chas. Wyndham, a son.—At Hitchin Priory, 
Mrs. Delme Radcliffe, a dau.u——In Eaton-pl. 
Lady Marcus Hill, a dau.——At Paris, the 
wife of Col. Campbell, of Avisyard, Ayrshire, 


a son. 

Nov. 2. At Escot, the lady of Sir J. Kenna- 
way, Bart. a dau.——HIn Eaton-sq. the wife of 
Robert Verschoyle, esq. a dau.——4. At 
Heanton Satchville, Lady Clinton, a dau.— 
5. At Tunbridge Wells, Lady Sarah Taylor, 
a dau.——18. At Beach Castle, Exmouth, the 
wife of Robert Holt, esq. a son and heir. 


MARRIAGES. 


June 12. At Calcutta, the Hon. H. F. H. 
Perry, third son of the late Lord Glentworth, 
and grandson of the Earl of Limerick, to 
Amelia-Mary, second dau. of Capt. Rowland 
Money, R.N. C.B. 

Aug. 12. At Marylebone Church, Henry Alex. 
Brown, esq. of Kingston-grove, Oxfordsh. to 
Diana-Caroline, fourth surviving daughter of 
the late Col. G. Hotham, of Bishop-hill, York, 

17. At Cape Town, Cape of Good Hope, 
Griffin Nicholas, © Ashton Keynes, 
Wilts, and Lieut. 62d Regt. to Matilda-Anne, 
youngest dau. of Lieut.-Col. Bird, Sec. to the 
Government at the colony. 

Sept.6. At Hanover, Bridges Taylor, esq. 
of her nny 8 Office for Foreign Affairs, 
fourth son of Edward Taylor, esq. formerly of 
Bifrons, Kent, to Emily Alice, third dau. of 
his Excellency, Gen. Sir Hugh Halkett, &c. 

7. At Pancras New Church, Robert Chat- 
field, esq. of Greatham House, Sussex, to 
Emma-Maria, third dau. of W. Derby, esq. of 
Osnaburgh-st.{Regent’s Park ——At Bermuda, 
Lieut. Papillon, R. A. to Sarah, eldest dau. of 
Duncan Stewart, esq. Sol.-gen. of that colony. 

8. At St. Marylebone, W. Wardroper, esq. 
of Welbeck-st. to Louisa-Marianne, dau. of 
the late C. Hillyard, esq. of Upper Clapton, 
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14. At Boston, Edward Hodgkinson esq. 
of Doctors?’ Commons, and of Kilburn, to 
Sarah, third dau. of W. Porter, esq. of Roch- 
ford-tower, Linc. ; and on the same day, 8. B. 
Hodgkinson, esq. of Greetwell, Linc. to Ellen, 
youngest dau. of W. Porter, esq. 

15. At Ripley, Surrey, William Adams, esq. 
of the Office of Woods, Forests, &c. to Mary- 
Josepha, second dau. of James Reid, esq. of 
Ripley House.——At Stoke Poges, Bucks, F. 
Le Gros Clark, esq. of Baker-st. Portman-sq. 
to Annie, eldest dau. of Henry Wilmer, esq. 
of West End House, Stoke Poges. 

16. At yond Holloway, H. Rule, esq, of 
Tollington Park, Hornsey, to Agnes, fourth 
dau. of the late A. Lawrence, esq.—aAt Can- 
terbury, Rosa-Jane, eldest dau. of the Mar- 

hi of ‘Townshend, to Charles, eldest son 
of Charles Mottram, esq. of Park-ter. High- 
bury Park——At Lambeth, John Cross, esq. of 
the Middle Temple, youngest son of James 
Cross, esq. of Mortfield, Lanc. to Herminah, 
eldest dau. of Mrs. Bicker-Caarten, of the 
Wandsworth-road, Surrey, and of the late A. 
H. Bicker-Caarten, esq. of Rotterdam. 

21. At Naples, Major Charters, Royal Art. 
to Mrs. Hardy, widow of Dr. Hardy, of the 
Hon. East India Comp.’s Service. 

23. At Oare, Sussex, Mr. Henry Stokes 
Tiffen, of the surveying staff, proceeding to 
New Zealand, to Caroline-Ellen, youngest dau. 
of Capt. Mark White, R.N. of Broomgrove, 
Hastings. 

25. At St. George’s, Bloomsbury, D. Wil- 
liams, of Pwilheli, Carnarvonshire, esq. to 
Anne-Louisa-Loveday, only dau. of W. Wil- 
liams, esq. of Lincoln’s-inn. 

28. At Islington, the Rev. J. G. Heisch, 
eldest son of F. Heisch, esq. of Blackheath, 
and late Curate of that parish, to Julia-Maria, 
second dau. of R. Heintz, esq. of Islington.—— 
At Hammersmith, Francis R. Hebden, esq. 
third son of the late Walter Hebden, esq. of 
Stockwell, to Ann, only dau. of George Pepper, 
esq. of Kew-green.——At St. Marylebone, Ar- 
thur-Walpole Ravenscroft, of the Bombay 
Civil Service, esq. to Eliza, dau. of the late 
Rey. W. A. Keating, senior Chaplain at Ma- 
dras. At St. James’s, Joln-Charles Den- 
ham, esq. of Regent-st. to Cecilia-Sarah, only 
dau. of the late Sir Thomas Bell.——At Ford- 
dington, Dorset, George Andrews, esq. of 
Weymouth, eldest son of the late Capt. G, 
Andrews, R.N. to Margaret, youngest dau. of 
the late Capt. Michael Clark, of Parton, Cum- 
berland. 

29. At St. Mary’s, Bryanston-sq. Sir Ro- 
bert Charies Dallas, Bart. to the Hon. Frances 
Henrietta, relict of Charles Des Voeux, esq. 
(eldest son of Sir Charles Des Voeux, Bart.) 
and youngest dau. of the late Lord Ellenbo- 
rough.——At Marylebone, the Rev. W. Cour- 
thope, B.A. youngest son of the late G. Cour- 
thope, esq. of Whiligh, Sussex, to Caroline- 








nee Nema dau. of John Ryle, esq. of 
yee | heshire.——At Bourn, Linc. Fre- 
derick H. Maberly, esq. of Exeter, and se- 


cond son of the Rev. Fred. Herbert Maberly, 
to Elizabeth, only sister of John Baines, esq. 
M. D. of London.——At Bristol, the Rev. J. 
B. Clifford, Incumbent of St. Matthew’s 
Kingsdown, to Emily, youngest dau. of the 
late W. Hassell, esq. Bristol. 

30. At Dublin, the Very Rev. Henry Barry 
Knox, Rector of Hadleigh, and co-Dean of 
Bocking, second son of the late Right Hon. 
George Knox, to Jane, eldest dau. of the late 
Hion. and Rey. Arthur Vesey, of Knapton, and 
niece of the Viscount De Vesci.——At Abbot’s 
Langley, Herts. the Rev. Richard Gee, to Ma- 
rianne, second dau. of the late Capt. R. Mil- 
bourn Jackson, R.N. At St. George’s, 
Bloomsbury, George Watson Wood, esq. to 
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Ellena-Mary, dau. of S. A. Leeks, esq. of Great 
Coram-st.——Wales Christopher Hotson, esq. 
barrister-at-law, to Miss Louisa-Maria Hyde, 
of Norwich. 

Oct.1. J. Parson, esq. of Gray’s Inn, to 
Mary - Georgianna, second dau. of Philip 
Dykes, esq. of Petistree, co. Suffolk.——Ed- 
ward - Alexander - Frederick, son of the late 
Benjamin Harene, esq. of Foots-cray-place, 
Kent, to Emily-Letitia, fourth dau. of Charles 

ke, esq. of Westwood House, near Col- 
chester. 

2. At Fordington, Lieut. R.F. Cole, 6th reg. 
only son of Lieut.-Col. Cole, to Mary-Ann, se- 
cond dau. of John Hayne, of Fordington House, 
esq. Dorsetsh.——At Cla ham, Charles Ho- 
ratio, youngest son of T. itmore, esq. of the 
Elms, Epsom, to wer. second dau. of Charles 
A. Scovell, ~, of the former place.——At 
Wandsworth, Benjamin Bovill, of East-hill, 
Wandsworth, to Anne-Maria, eldest dau. of 


' Benjamin Bovill, of Milford-lane.——At King- 


ston, Portsea, James Parker Deane, esq.D.C.L. 
to Isabella-Frances, youngest dau. of the late 
Bargrave Wyborn, esq. —— J. Reay, esq. of 
Mecklenburgh-sq. to Anne, widow of the late 
B. Middleton, esq. of Wanstead, Essex.——At 
Lyme-Regis, Dorset, George Denis O’Kelly 
Templer, esq. of Lyme-Regis, fourth son of 
James Templer, esq. of Bridport, to Caroline- 
Wilhelmina, eldest dau. of Col. Sir Dudley St. 
Leger Hill, C.B. K.T.S. of High Cliff House, 
Lyme-Regis. 

4. At Dublin, Capt. Nugent, 36th Regt. 
son of Andrew Nugent, esq. of Portaferry, 
Down, and nephew of the Viscount De Vesci, 
to the Viscountess Bangor, widow of Viscount 
Bangor, of Castleward, Down, and sister of 

Farnham. 

5. At Ditton, the Rev. John Barrow, eldest 
son of John Barrow, esq. of Wedmore, Somer- 
set, to Marianne, eldest dau. of John Golding, 
esq. of Ditton-pl. Kent ; also at the same time 
and place, Robert Tassell, esq. of the Inner 
Temple, to Caroline, fifth dau. of John Gold- 
ing, esq.——At Sunning-hill, John P. Bastard, 
esq. Royal Horse Guards, eldest son of the 
late Capt. Bastard, to Anna, dau. of the late 
Jacob Ricardo, esq.—At Rugby, the Rev. 
Thomas Hutchins, M.A. son of the late Rev. 
H. Hutchins, of Manceter, Warw. and nephew 
to Archdeacon Hutchins, to Elizabeth, dau. of 
the late P. Homer, esq.——At Bath, George- 
Augustus, only surviving son of the late Sir 
Joseph Huddart, of Brynkir, Carn. to Elinor- 
Sophia, eldest dau. of Lane Magniac, esq. of 
the Bengal Civil Service——At St. George’s, 
Hanover-sq. Robert King, esq. of Chester-st. 
to Katharine-Frances, eldest dau. of Lieut.- 
Gen. Sir W. C. Eustace, K.C.H.——At Bath, 
the Rev. Lewis Charles Davies, second son of 
the late Major-Gen. Davies, C. B. of Tan-y- 
Bwich, co. Cardigan, to Julia, youngest dau. 
of Robert Radclyffe, esq. of Foxdenton-hall, 
Lanc. and the Circus, Bath.——At Harrogate, 
Edmund, son of the Rev. G. F. Barlow, Rector 
of Burgh, Suffolk, to Henrietta, third dau. of 
John Teesdale, esq. of Russell-sq. At Ilfra- 
combe, the Rev. Francis Cooke, eldest son of 
the late Christopher Cooke, esq. of East End 
House, near Alresford, Hants, to Mary-Eliza- 
beth, eldest dau. of Capt. Down, R.N. of 
Langleigh, near Ilfracombe, and grand-dau. of 
the late Admiral Patton.——At Gillingham, 
George Black, esq. Capt. in the Royal Cana- 
dian Rifles, to Louisa Phillips, third dau. of 
Capt. Sir John Marshall, C. B. Gillingham 
House, Kent.——Thomas Bennett, esq. Sur- 

eon, Hailsham, to Cordelia, dau. of John 

ilks, esq. of oe and niece of the Rev. 
George Townsend, Prebend of Durham. 
6. At OF Anthony 8. Greene, esq. to 
of Sir J 
ll 








Ann, dau. ohn Bateman, and widow of 


Gen. Butler.——At Whitkirk, William Spooner, 
esq. eldest son of Archdeacon Spooner, of Elm- 
don, Warwicksh. to Jane-Lydia, youngest dau. 
of the late John Wilson, esq. of Seacroft Hall. 
——aAt Great Malvern, the Rev. H.T. Hill, 
Incumbent of Lye, co. Worcester, eldest son 
of the late Rev. H. W. Hill, Rector of Rock, to 
Ursula-Frances, second dau. of Lieut.-Col. 
Bund, of Upper Wick, near Worcester.——At 
Geneva, the Kev. Fred. Robertson, to Ellen 
third dau. of Sir Geo. W. Denys, Bart. anc 
niece of the late Earl of Pomfret.——At 
Naseby, Edward Matthew, second son of the 
late E. J. Reid, esq. of Jamaica, to Sarah- 
Fenwick, only child of W. S. Bowen, esq. of 
Naseby Woolleys, co. Npn. and grand-dau. 
and heiress of the late Thos. Fenwick, esq. of 
Barrow Hall, Lanc.——At Canterbury, Henry 
John Gauntlett, esq. to Henrietta-Gipps, 
eldest dau. of William Mount, esq. 

7. At St. Bride’s, Major Pace, late of the 
Madras Army, to Helen, second dau. of the 
late John Nicholson, esq. of Bow. 

8. At West Farleigh, Kent, Capt. FitzHer- 
bert, Rifle Brigade, second son of Sir Henry 
FitzHerbert, Bart. of Tissington Hall, Der- 
bysh. to Ellen-Margaret, only dau. of James 

epburn, esq. of Tovil-place, Kent. 

. At St. George’s, Hanover-sq. Sir Hugh 
Hume Campbell, of Marchmont, Bart. M.P. to 
Juliana-Rebecca, only dau. of Lieut.-Gen. Sir 
J. Fuller, G.C.H. 

ll. At St. George’s, Hanover-sq. Gabriel- 
John Fielding, esq. of Richmond, Yorksh. to 
Sarah-Anne, youngest dau. of the late Thomas 
Wilkinson, esq. first Master Attendant at the 
Royal Dock-yard, Portsmouth. 

12. AtIghtham, Kent, George Fyler, esq. 
to Susan, dau. of Ralph Foster, esq. of St. 
Leonard’s, Sussex, late of Holderness, Yorksh. 
and Euxton Hall, Lancash.—aAt Saintfield, 
the Rev. Alex. Orr, of Woodbank, co. Antrim, 
to Elizabeth-Catherine, youngest dau. of 
James Blackwood, esq. of Strangford, co. 
Down.——At Newchurch, Watermillock, Rev. 
W. Whewell, B. D. Fellow (and now Master) of 
Trinity Coll. Camb. to Cordelia, second dau. 
of John Marshall, esq. of Hallsteads.——At 
Manor House, Aberdeensh. Harry Lumsden, 
esq. eldest son of Henry Lumsden, esq. of 
Tilwhilly, Kincardinesh. to Anne, third dau. 
of the late Hugh Gordon, esq. of Manor.—— 
At Hayes, Middlesex, W. Dougal Christie, 
esq. eldest son of the late Dougal Christie, 
esq. of Montagu-sq.tto Mary, eldest dau. of 
Col. James Grant, C. B. of Hayes Park.— 
At St. Pancras, Edward Nolan, esq. of Glou- 
cester Villa, Regent’s Park, to Isabel, only 
child of the late Rev. George Preston, M.A. 
Rector of Lexden, Essex.—At Tiverton, J. 
W. H. Fitzmayer, esq. of the Royal Art. to 
Jane-Louisa, eldest dau. of the Tate Major 
Lane, also of the Royal Art.——At Thatcham, 
Berks, T. P. Jose, esq. of Clifton, his Danish 
Majesty’s Consul at Bristol, to Isabella, eldest 
dau. of John Cook, esq. of Tetbur » Glouc.—— 
At St. John’s, Southwark, Robert Vesacis, esq. 
sol. Newton Abbot, to Elizabeth, dau. of the 
late Chas. Hill, esq. of Dartmouth.——At Ha- 
therleigh, John, son of Robert Cole, esq. of 
aed Norton-st. to Anne, youngest dau. of 
Thomas Roberts, esq. of Hatherieigh.—At 
Badgworth, near Cheltenham, H. B. Strang- 
ways, esq. of Shapwick, Somerset, to Harriet- 
Ann, only dau. of the late William Lawrence, 
esq. of the Greenway, Gloucestersh.— At St. 
James’s, Piccadilly, Henry Rush, esq. of 
Yately, Hants, to Mary Forman, third dau. of 
the late R. Forman, esq. of Little Testwood 
House, Hants. 

13. At Watford, Herts, Edward Burr, esq. 
of Dunstable, to Frances-Sarah, only dau. of 
George Hooper, esq. of Watford. 
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OBITUARY. 


Lorp Monson. 

Oct. 7. At Brighton, after a pro- 
tracted illness, aged 32, the Right Hon. 
Frederick-John Monson, fifth Baron 
Monson, of Burton, co, Lincoln (1728), 
and the ninth Baronet, of South Carlton, 
co. Lincoln (1611). 

His Lordship was born on the 3d Feb. 
1809, the only child of John-George 
fourth Lord Monson, by Lady Sarah- 
Elizabeth Savile, eldest daughter of John 
second Earl of Mexborough ; and he suc- 
ceeded to the peerage in his infancy, on 
his father’s death, on the 14th November 
following. His mother was subsequently 
remarried to the present Earl of War- 
wick, and is the mother of Lord Brooke. 
Lord Monson was matriculated of Christ 
Church, Oxford, March 31, 1827, and 
resided for some time at that university, 
being subsequently admitted to the ho- 
norary degree of Doctor in Civil Law at 
the installation of the present illustrious 
Chancellor. He retained his attachment 
to the University to the last; for he was 
fond of literary and scientific pursuits, and 
well knew how to estimate the value of 
academical institutions. His Lordship 
had seen much of the world, although his 
manners were singularly unostentatious 
‘ and unassuming ; he had travelled through 
foreign countries, not only for the grati- 
fication of his taste, and for his laudable 
improvement in knowledge, but in pur- 
suit of health; and a Journal of his 
“Tour in Germany, through the Tyrol, 
Salzkammergut, the Danube, Hungary,” 
&c. &c. in the year 1839, which has been 
printed for private circulation among his 
friends (not published), affords ample 
evidence of his Lordship’s taste and ac- 
quirements in elegant literature. The 
proficiency he had attained as an artist, 
and his exquisite taste, are displayed in 
the beautiful views of ‘‘ The Passes of 
the Tyrol,” recently drawn on stone by 
Lewis Haghe, from his Lordship’s 
sketches. An interesting letter addressed 
by his Lordship to Mr. D. Roberts, only 
in June last, has been published in the 
Literary Gazette ; in which he states 
his intention to make ‘a small collection 
of pictures by our most eminent English 
artists. I have well commenced with 
yourself ; and I now send you a list of 
those artists whom I wish to obtain works 
of, as my limited means will allow.” The 
names so selected were,—E. Landseer, 
Eastlake, Uwins, Wilkie (if possible), 
Calcott, Stanfield, Cooper, W. Collins, 

Gent. Mac. Vou. XVI. 


Turner (one of his early style), Mulready, 
M’Clise, and Severn. “ I want,” added 
this patriotic young nobleman, “ to point 
to my walls, with a national pride, and 
ask, ‘ Who dares to say that we have no 
first-rate artists in England?’ Pray ad- 
vise me in this matter, and help me to get 
up a perfect galiery of British painters.” 

In the same letter, his Lordship pro. 
ceeds to inform his correspondent, that he 
had determined to amuse himself at Brigh- 
ton with painting an oil-picture. 

Nor was the deceased nobleman unac- 
quainted with the more abstruse sciences. 
With that generous desire for the exten- 
sion of useful and interesting knowledge, 
which formed one of the characteristics 
of his cultivated mind, his Lordship, in 
his leisure hours, and when his generally 
delicate state of health would allow of the 
exertion, most willingly and kindly pre- 
pared and delivered lectures on Geology 
and Mineralogy, before public audiences, 
at Reigate, expressly with a view to the 
improvement of young persons residing 
in that town and its neighbourhood—an 
example worthy of imitation by others, of 
mental capacity and nobility of heart, 
among the British aristocracy! We 
need not observe that numerous and 
highly-respectable audiences attended the 
noble instructor, and were equally de- 
lighted by his unexampled condescension 
and by the interesting intelligence he 
communicated. He had already carried 
into effect great improvements at Gatton 
Park, near Dorking, which (together 
with the borough, disfranchised by the 
Reform Act,) was purchased by his 
trustees during his minority. His atten- 
tion was not confined to his own pro- 
perty, but it was equally directed to the 
condition of the inhabitants of the parish 
—the education of the young, and the 
comfort of the aged, among the poor, 
being his peculiar objects and delight. 
By his liberality and taste, and at his mu- 
nificent expense, the church, a mean and 
dilapidated edifice, was beautifully reno- 
vated, both without and within, and im- 
proved by the introduction of entirely new 
pews, of solid oak, exquisitely carved in 
the Gothic style. Asa magistrate for the 
county, constant in attendance, when in 
the enjoyment of sufficient health, on the 
bench at Reigate, he was universally re- 
spected, as an intelligent and strict admi- 
nistrator of justice, always anxious to aid 
and protect the poor and friendless. 

Lord Monson — — 21, 1832, 
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Theodosia, youngest daughter of Lathum 
Blacker, esq. but had no issue. He is 
succeeded in his title by his cousin, Wil- 
liam-John, only son of the late Colonel 
the Hon. William Monson, third son of 
the second Lord. The present Lord 
married in 1828 Eliza, youngest daughter 
of Edmund Larken, esq. and has issue 
three sons and one daughter. 

The body of the late Lord was con- 
veyed to Gatton for interment in the new 
mausoleum. The funeral on the 27th 
Oct. was attended by the Earl of War- 
wick, Lord Brooke, the Earl of Mex- 
borough, and Viscount Pollington. 





Lorp SyDENHAM. 

Sept.19. At Alwington House, King. 
ston, Canada, aged 42, his Excellency 
the Right Hon. Charles William Poulett 
Thomson, Baron Sydenham, of Toronto, 
Governor-General of her Majesty’s pro- 
vinces on the Continent of North America. 

Lord Sydenham was the eldest son of 
Mr. J. Poulett Thomson, of Roehamp- 
ton and Austin-friars, and brother of 
George Poulett Scrope, esq. M.P. for 
Stroud, who on his marriage in 1821 as- 
sumed the arms and name of Scrope by 
sign manual. He was bornat Wimbledon 
in 1793. When about twenty, he became 
resident in St. Petersburg as the corre- 
spondent of his father’s firm; and until 
his accession to public office in 1830 he 
continued to be connected with the mer- 
cantile business. He represented Dover 
in the House of Commons from 1826 
until 1830, when, being returned both for 
that borough and Manchester, he took his 
seat in Parliament as member for the 
latter influential manufacturing town. A 
reputation for commercial knowledge, a 
readiness of debating powers, and a 
zealous devotion to his party, recom- 
mended Mr. Poulett Thomson to Earl 
Grey’s notice, and when, in Nov. 1830, 
that statesman was called on to form the 
Reform Administration, he was appointed 
Vice President of the Board of Trade 
and Treasurer of the Navy, and was 
sworn a Privy Councillo: on the 23d of 
Noy. In July 1834 he became President 
of the Board of Trade, and resigned with 
Lord Melbourne’s Administration in Nov. 
following. In April 1835 he resumed that 
office, in which he continued until he was 
selected to succeed the late Earl of Dur- 
ham as Governor-General of Canada. 

As a Cabinet Minister, Mr. Thomson’s 
principal efforts were directed to simplify 
and amend the Customs Laws. He at- 
tempted to negotiate a commercial treaty 
with France ; but when he fondly anti- 
cipated that his agents had achieved the 
task, he found that all his efforts had been 
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thrown away, and that the French Go- 
vernment repudiated the concessions of 
their employés. Mr. Thomson was deeply 
mortified at this result, and pertinaciously 
refused to resume the negotiations unless 
the French Ministers would define an 
outline of details by which they would be 
bound: this they refused to do. Mr. 
Labouchere, his successor at the board, 
did resume these negotiations without 
such preliminary stipulations, but the 
treaty is as far off signature as when Mr. 
Thomson indignantly broke off diplomatic 
intercourse. 

On Lord Seaton’s recall from Canada, 
Mr. Thomson was appointed to the 
supreme government of British North 
America. He arrived at Quebec on the 
16th Oct. 1839. On the 19th he assumed 
the reins of government; and soon after- 
wards visited Montreal and other parts of 
the country, holding sessions of the then 
existing Legislatures of Upper and Lower 
Canada. On the 10th Aug. 1840, Her 
Majesty was pleased to raise the Governor- 
General to the Peerage of the United 
Kingdom, by the title of Baron Syden- 
ham, of Toronto, as a mark of approba- 
tion of the manner in which he conducted 
the important government entrusted to 
his care. On the 20th of May last, his 
Lordship, while still in delicate health, 
left Montreal for Kingston, for the pur- 
~~ of opening the first session of the 

nited Legislature of Canada, but which, 
from the alarming character his indispo- 
sition had assumed, he was only destined 
to close by deputation. 

Lord Sydenham had slowly conquered 
the distrust of the Canadians, and under 
his administration prosperity has gradually 
re-dawned on this noble dependency. 
The union of the two provinces was skil. 
fully commenced by the deceased — an 
attempt was made to develope their great 
resources by completing the public works 
indispensable to their prosperity ; and the 
name of Lord Sydenham will be preserved 
in connection with Canada. 

He was appointed a Knight Grand 
Cross of the order of the Bath on the 19th 
of August last. 

His Excellency, whilst riding near 
Kingston, on the 5th Sept. met with a 
fatal accident by the falling of his horse. 
His right leg was broken, and at the same 
time a deep and painful wound was in- 
flicted just above the knee. For about a 
week after, he appeared to be going on 
tolerably well. On Monday, the [3th, 
however, spasms came on, first in the 
leg, and afterwards in the stomach and 
throat. The prorogation had at first 
been fixed for Wednesday, and subse- 
quently, at the request of the assembly, 
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postponed till Friday; and during Thurs- 
day the Governor-General was employed 
in giving his decision on the several bills 
which had been passed, and in revising 
the draft of the speech which, at his de- 
sire, had been prepared forhim. On Fri- 
day morning his illness increased so much 
that he was obliged to put off the pro- 
rogation, and after consultation with his 
medical advisers, he determined to pro- 
rogue the Parliament by deputation. 
General Clitherow, being the senior mili- 
tary officer at Kingston, was selected for 
the purpose, and prorogued the Parlia- 
ment on Saturday morning at twelve 
o'clock, giving, at the same time, the 
royal assent or reservation to the bills 
which had all previously received Lord 
Sydenham’s decision, and almost all of 
them his signature. In the night of 
Friday his symptoms were fearfully ag- 
gravated, and even those who had before 
hoped most, were forced to confess that 
hope was now vain. Hewas perfectly con- 
scious of his own state, and about two 
o’clock on Saturday afternoon he, toge- 
ther with all his establishment, received 
the sacrament. He then dictated to Mr. 
Dowling his will. To all his establish- 
ment he left some token of his regard. 
He desired to be remembered to Lord J. 
Russell, to whom he bequeathed a me- 
morial of his friendship, and when that 
part of his will was read over to him, he 
exerted himself to say, with emphasis, 
though interrupted by violent spasms in 
the throat, ‘‘ Dowling, Lord John is the 
noblest man it has ever been my good 
fortune to know.” He then took leave 
of all individually, saying something kind 
to each. To Mr. Murdoch, civil secre- 
tary, he expressed a wish that he should 
write the history of his administraion in 
Canada. He repeatedly mentioned his 
continued interest in that country, and his 
satisfaction that the Parliament was pro. 
rogued, the great institutional measures 
he had devised and proposed to Par- 
liament passed into law, and the purposes 
of his mission accomplished. To his 
private secretary he said, ‘* Good bye, 
Grey; you will defend my memory. 
Mind, Grey, you will defend my me- 
mory!” He then spoke kindly to Major 
Campbell and Mr. Baring, adding (mo- 
tioning with his hand to all), ‘* Now 
leave me alone with Adamson (his chap- 
lain) to die.” 

‘he rest of that day and the whole 
night were spent by him in prayer and 
conversation with his chaplain. During 
this period he suffered very much, but it 
was not until seven o’clock on Sunday 
morning that he breathed his last. There 
can be no doubt that the severity of the 
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two winters he passed in Canada, acting 
on a constitution not over strong, alone 
rendered him unequal to bear the effect, 
of an injury, not otherwise of a fatal 
character. 

In compliance with his own request, 
his remains will find a fit resting-place 
among the inhabitants of that town, 
which owes to him its selection as the capi- 
tal of United Canada. His funeral took 
place at Kingston, on the 23d Sept. The 
occasion was observed as a day of mourn- 
ing, the shops were closed, business sus- 
pended, and the greatest respect paid to 
the memory of the deceased. Imme- 
diately after the funeral, Lieut.-General 
Sir Richard Jackson was sworn in as 
Administrator of the Government. 

Lord Sydenham having died unmarried, 
his peerage has expired with him. 





Dr. Beresrorp, Be. or KitMore. 

Oct. 16. At the palace, Kilmore, in 
his 77th year, and in the 40th year of his 
episcopacy, the Right Rev. George de la 
Poer Beresford, D.D. Lord Bishop of 
Kilmore and Ardagh ; uncle to the Lord 
Archbishop of Armagh, and great-uncle 
to the Marquess of Waterford. 

The Bishop of Kilmore was born on 
the 19th July 1765, the second son of the 
Right Hon, John Beresford (second son 
of Marcus first Eatl of Tyrone), by his 
first wife Anne-Constantia, daughter of 
the Count de Ligondes. He was nephew 
to William de la Poer Beresford, D.D. 
Lord Archbishop of ‘Tuam, created Ba- 
ron Decies in 1812. 

The first dignity held by Dr. Beresford 
was the deanery of Kilmore. He was 
consecrated Bishop of Clonfert in 1801, 
and in the following year translated to 
the see of Kilmore. 

The death of this venerable Prelate, 
though long looked for, through advancing 

ears and infirmity, was sudden at the 
ast. He had dined with his family in 
apparent cheerfulness, and on retiring to 
rest was observed to spend a longer time 
than usual at his private devotions. He 
read over the 10th chapter of St. John’s 
Gospel, and made a remark expressive of 
the comfort which he derived from it, 
and of his readiness to leave the world 
whenever it might please the Almighty to 
call him. Shortly after lying down to 
rest, the disease under which he had for 
some time laboured (effusion of water on 
the chest) attacked him with sudden dif- 
ficulty of breathing, and almost before he 
attendants were aware, he resigned his 
soul quietly and peacefully to his Saviour. 

His remains were conveyed to the 
grave on Wednesday, Oct. 20, and depo- 
sited in the Episcopal burying-place ad- 
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joining the cathedral church of Kilmore. 

large concourse of clefgy from every 
part of the united dioceses attended the 
procession, and one feeling of respect and 
affection towards the memory of their de- 
ceased Bishop seemed to pervade them 
all. Whilst his family and relatives 
mourned the loss of a kind parent and 
friend, and the poor of his neighbourhood 
of a generous benefactor, the Clergy could 
not but feel that they had lost a spiritual 
overseer, who had watched over them 
with a fatherly care, and who had always 
been a faithful and considerate guardian 
of their interests, 

Dr. Beresford married Frances, daugh- 
ter of Jervis Parker Bushe, of Kilfane, 
esq. and had issue three sons and three 
daughters. The former were: 1. John; 
2. the Rev. Marcus-George Beresford, 
who married in 1824 Mary, widow of 
Richard Digby, esq. and daughter of the 
late Lieut.-Col. Guy G. C. L’Estrange, 
by whom he has issue a son, born in 
1835; 3. the Rev. George, who died in 
1826, aged twenty-four. ‘The daughters : 
1. Charlotte, married in 1812 to the late 
Frederick Lumley Savile, esq. cousin to 
the Earl of Scarborough, and was left bis 
widow in 1837, having had issue the pre- 
sent Richard George Lumley Savile, esq. 
of Tickhill castle, Yorkshire; Frances, 
wife of Lt.-Col. C. J. Hill; and Henri- 
etta, wife of Edmund L’Estrange, esq. ; 
2. Anastasia, who died in 1803; and 3. 
Frances, who died in 1833, having mar- 
ried in 1824 the Hon. and Rev. Francis 
Howard, brother and heir presumptive to 
the Earl of Wicklow, by whom she left 
issue. 

His Lordsbip’s demise creates no va- 
cancy on the Episcopal Bench. He is 
succeeded by the Bishop of Elphin, whose 
diocese, in consequence of the Church 
Temporalities’ Act, merges into that of 
Kilmore. Seven of the ten bishoprics 
suppressed by Lord Stanley’s Bill have 
now come under the operation of the act. 
The remaining bishoprics of this class, on 
which the incumbents survive, are Dro- 
more, Clogher, and Kildare. The late 
see was of the annual value of 6225/. 





Ricut Hon. Sir J. Baytry, Bart. 


Oct.10. At Vine House, near Seven 
Oaks, aged 78, the Right Hon. Sir John 
Bayley, Bart. formerly a Justice of the 
King’s Bench, and late a Baron of the 
Exchequer. 

This estimable and learned judge, who 
was for twenty-five years one of the 
highest ornaments of the Bench, was 
descended from Isaac Bayley, of Ches- 
terton, co. Huntingdon, who, in 1732, mar- 
ried a member of the Bigland family, of 
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Bigland, co. Lancaster. The second son by 
this marriage was John Bayley, of Elton, 
in Huntingdonshire (father of the late 
judge), who married Miss Kennett, a 
relative of Dr. Kennett, formerly Bishop 
of that diocese. 

Sir John Bayley was called to the Bar 
by the Hon. Society of Gray’s Inn, June 
22, 1792, and appointed a Serjeant-at- 
law in Trinity term, 1799. While at the 
bar he attended the Home circuit, and was 
for some time Recorder of Maidstone. He 
distinguished himself as a man of liberal 
education and enlarged notions; his lan- 
guage had no particular neatness or bril- 
liancy, but it was perspicuous, plain, and 
pointed. His knowledge of practice and 
cases left him without a competitor, and 
his strong natural capacity and clearness 
of intellect adapted itself to the most 
heavy labours. 

He was made one of the Justices of 
the King’s Bench in Easter term, 1808, 
and knighted on the llth of May. One 
of the most remarkable of his decisions, 
which is regarded as a high authority, 
touches upon medical jurisprudence. It 
stands singular, because it is opposed to 
Baron Hullock’s decision in a similar case, 
which was supported, too, by an ante- 
cedent opinion of Lord Hale’s. Judge 
Bayley thus delivered his opinion (at 
Lancaster, March 14, 1829): ‘1 take it 
to be quite clear, that if a person, not 
of medical education, in a case where 
professional aid might be obtained, un- 
dertakes to administer medicine which 
may have a dangerous effect, and thereby 
cecasions death, such person is guilty of 
manslaughter. He may have no evil in- 
tention, or may have a good one, but he 
has no right to hazard the consequences 
in a case where medical assistance may 
be obtained. If he does so, it is at his 
peril.” Lord Hale, as we before ob- 
served, is as fully energetic to a contrary 
decision, saying, ‘‘ God forbid that any 
mischance of this kind should make a 
person guilty of murder or manslaughter !” 

Though Mr. Justice Bayley’s decisions 
were always courted, yet the most memo- 
rable case upon which he sat as judge was 
the action for libel brought in 1819 by the 
Attorney-General against Richard Car- 
lisle, for the republication of Thomas 
Paine’s ‘‘ Age of Reason,” and the other 
infidel, commonly miscalled “ theologi- 
cal,” works of that writer. 

Mr. Justice Bayley’s speech upon this 
occasion, in passing sentence for blas- 
phemy on the libeller, on the 16th Nov. 
1819, was published by Chappell, of the 
Royal Exchange. The address is so- 
lemn and impressive. Judge Bayley fi- 
nally sentenced him, according to the 
judgment of the court, toa fine of £1,000 
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and imprisonment in Dorset gaol for two 
years, with a minor penalty for the pub- 
lication of another blasphemous work. 

Judge Bayley’s work, entitled, ‘‘ The 
Summary of the Law of Bills of Ex- 
change,’’ has been a standard book in the 
profession for years, and of inestimable 
service to the commercial world. It 
collected together the scattered learning 
upon this branch of law, and concentrated 
all determinations upon the law of bills 
and notes, explaining the principles of 
those determinations in a methodised 
and comprehensive form. Mr. Bayley 
published this work in 1789, and on the 
25th of May, 1797, issued a_ second 
edition, greatly enriched with his own 
notes and extracts. W. E. Barnes, esq. 
barrister, produced a third edition of it in 
1812; and in 1822 Sir John Bayley again 
devoted himself to its revision and re- 
editing, adding, besides new cases, a new 
chapter upon the fergery of bills and 
notes. The last and most valuable edi- 
tion, however, is that which appeared in 
1830, edited by Francis Bayley, esq. his 
third son, which, in addition to all former 
enrichments and additions, carries it down 
to a very recent period, and the tenth 
chapter, particularly, was nearly re- 
written. 

The late Judge was also the editor of 
the fourth edition of Raymond’s “ Re- 
ports of the King’s Bench and Common 
Pleas,” published in three vols, 8vo. 1790. 

In Nov. 1830, Mr. Justice Bayley was 
removed, at his own request, from the 
Court of King’s Bench, where he had 
sat for twenty-two years, to the post of a 
Baron of the Exchequer. 

To a most benevolent heart, this 
learned judge added the dignified manners 
of the gentleman, and a degree of pro- 
fessional erudition that ever placed him in 
the first rank of Westminster Hall. His 
amenity of manner was proverbial; his 
countenance was remarkable for its phi- 
losophic composure; his person tall; 
while his unalterable kindliness of dispo- 
sition rendered him universally beloved. 
On criminal trials he was ever the humane 
and merciful judge. In the Court of 
Queen’s Bench he was senior judge for 
many years, and pronounced the decisions 
of the court with that mildness and justice 
for which his whole life was remarkable. 
From his extensive acquaintance with 
the law, his clear intellect, and his well- 
established character for impartiality, his 
opinion was ever looked up to with great 
respect by his brother judges. 

On his retirement from the Bench, he 
was sworn a member of the Privy Council, 
March 5, 1834; and created a Baronet by 
patent dated the 15th of the same month, 
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Sie John Bayley married on the 20th 
May, 1790, the youngest daughter of 
John Markett, esq. of Meopham Court 
Lodge, Kent, by whom he had issue three 
sons and three daughters. The former 
are, 1. Sir John Edward George Bayley, 
who has succeeded to the title; he was 
born in 1794, has practised as a special 
pleader, and married in 1822, Charlotte- 
Mary, second daughter of John Minet 
Fector, esq. the eminent banker at Do- 
ver, and sister of the late member for Maid- 
stone, and has issue; 2. the Rev. Kennett 
Champain Bayley, Rector of Acrise, 
Kent, who married in 1831 Charlotte, 
eldest daughter of James Brockman, esq. 
of Beachborough, Kent, and has issue ; 
3. Francis Bayley, esq. barrister at law, 
who married in 1830 Elizabeth, eldest 
daughter of Alexander Macdonald, of 
Westminster, esq. and has issue. ‘Thre 
daughters: 1. Marianne, married in 1826 
to the Rev. Henry Clissold, Rector of 
Chelmondiston, Suffolk ; 2. Lucy, who 
died in 1820; and 3. Elizabeth-Magda- 
lene, unmarried. 





Hon. Sir J. AsHLEY Maupe, 

Oct. 23. At Brighton, in his 55th 
year, the Hon. Sir James Ashley Maude, 
Knt. C.B. and K.C.H. &c. a Captain 
R.N., brother to Lord Viscount Ha- 
warden. 

He was born on the 6th Nov. 1786, the 
fourth son of Cornwallis first Viscount 
Hawarden, and the third by his third 
wife Anne-Isabella, only daughter of 
Thomas Monck, esq. and aunt to the 
present Earlof Rathdowne. He entered 
the navy at an early age, and when mid- 
shipman, in 1800, served on board the 
Minotaur at the capture of Genoa, and 
in the following year was present at the 
taking of three frigates near Leghorn. 
In March, 1805, he obtained a lieutenant- 
cy, in which capacity he ably distinguished 
himself, in Sir Richard Strachan’s action, 
in the succeeding November, on board the 
Namur, 74. When under Lord Colling- 
wood, in the Ville de Paris, he served in 
her boats with eminent gallantry at the 
destruction of a French convoy in the 
Bay of Rosas, in 1809, on which occasion 
he was wounded, and subsequently was 
promoted for the daring bravery he evinced 
during that hot encounter. His commis. 
sion of Commander was dated Oct. 22, 
1810; and on the 15th Feb. 1812, he was 
appointed to the Nemesis, 28, in which, 
during the American war, he was actively 
employed. He was promoted to post 
rank March 11, 1814, and subsequently 
appointed to the Favourite, 20, in which 
he had the honour of bringing home the 
treaty of peace between the United States 
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and this country. In 1825 he was ap- 
pointed to the Glasgow, 50, in which he 
conveyed Lord Strangford to Cronstadt, 
and aherwatds was engaged at Navarino, 
under Sir Edward Codrington ; and, as a 
reward for the services he rendered on 
that occasion, he received the orders of 
the Redeemer of Greece, St. Anne of 
Russia (second class), and the cross of 
St. Louis of France. He was nominated 
a Companion of the Bath in Nov. 1827, 
and a Knight Commander of the Hanove- 
rian order of the Guelphs, in Jan. 1836. 

Sir Ashley Maude married in 1817, 
Albinia, second daughter of the late 
Most Rey. Charles Brodrick, Lord 
Archbishop of Cashel, sister to the 
Countess of Bandon, and cousin to Lord 
Viscount Midleton; and by that lad 
he had issue three sons, who are all 
deceased, and one surviving daughter, 
born in 1831. 

His funeral took place Oct. 29, when 
his remains were buried in the parish 
church at Brighton. Viscount Hawarden 
was chief mourner, 


Capt. Sir H. Le Fiemine SEnuouse. 

June 13. On board Her Majesty's 
ship Blenheim, in Hong Kong bay, Sir 
Humphrey Dyke Ballantyne Le Fleming 
Senhouse, K.C.H. Captain and senior 
officer on the China coast. 

Sir Humphrey was the third son of the 
late Sir William Senhouse, Surveyor- 
General of Barbadoes, and of Nether 
Hall in Cumberland, by Mary, second 
daughter and coheiress of Joseph Ashley, 
of Ashby Ledgers, esq. High Sheriff of 
Northamptonshire in 1788. He entered 
the navy at an early age, and when mid- 
shipman was present at the capture of 
Surinam in 1799. 

In 1806 Mr. Senhouse was appointed, 
by Sir Alexander Cochrane, to command 
the Express armed brig, on the Leeward 
Island station. She mounted four 18- 
pounder and six 12-pounder carronades, 
on the old principle, and two 4-pounder 
guns, with a crew of fifty men and boys. 

In passing Fort Royal Bay to a port of 
equipment, Mr. Senhouse defended the 

xpress against the attack of the Argus, 
French national brig of sixteen brass 
9-pounders, and 120 men, accompanied 
by a schooner mounting two 18-pounders, 
with thirty men. hese vessels were 
sent out to capture the Express, when 
passing near the anchorage. After en- 
gaging some time, the enemy were re- 
pulsed, and their vessels made sail to 
escape. ‘The Express followed in a 
crippled state, with every hope of cap- 
turing the brig, when a second schooner 
coming to the rescue, Mr. Senhouse was 
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obliged to haul off, two of his guns being 
dismounted, all the 18-pound shot fired 
away, three men wounded, and the boats 
and rigging cut to pieces. The French 
captain was afterwards tried and cashiered 
by Admiral Villaret Joyeuse, the governor 
of Martinique, for not taking the Ex- 
press. 

For his conduct on this occasion Mr. 
Senhouse was seut by Sir Alexander 
Cochrane to cruise for intercepting the 
supplies to the Spanish main on the west 
of Caraccas, with the Balahou schooner 
under his command. He continued there 
for six months, effectively destroying 
many armed launches fitted for its pro- 
tection; he captured many hundred pri- 
soners, who were liberated on parole, 
after burning and sinking their craft, the 
station being too far to leeward to send 
them generally into port. 

Mr. Senhouse was selected by Sir A. 
Cochrane to bring home despatches in- 
tercepted and considered to be of im- 
portance in 1808, on the commencement 
of hostilities * Spain against France. 
On his return he was present in 1809 at 
the attack of Martinique by Sir A. Coch- 
rane and Sir C. Beckwith, and then re- 
ceived from the former a flattering ap- 
pointment to act as adjutant of the fleet 
under Capt. Philip Beaver, of the Acasta, 
who was charged with the disembarkation 
of the principal part of the forces, under 
the immediate command of Sir G. Beck- 
with, in Bay Robert. Mr. Senhouse, 
holding only the rank of Lieutenant, was 
thus directed to perform all the relative 
duties of a Captain of the fleet. 

Mr. Senhouse afterwards acted suc. 
cessively in the command of His Majes- 
ty’s brigs Wolverine, Ringdove, and Su- 
périeure ; and in the Ringdove was pre- 
sent and joining in the chace of a French 
squadron, which ended in the capture of 
the Hautpoult, 74, in 1809. Having sub- 
sequently no enemy to contend with in 
the West Indies and on the Newfound- 
land station, he, in the command of the 
Ringdove and the Recruit, devoted his 
attention to the enforcement of the laws 
of the customs. He detected and brought 
to trial many delinquents, with much 
painful exertion, and under much preju- 
dice to himself from the many vexatious 
actions brought against him, receiving the 
thanks of Sir A. Cochrane and Sir John 
Duckworth for his zealous exertions, and 
his suggestions were acted upon by the 
Board of Customs. 

In 1813, Capt. Senhouse commanded the 
Recruit and the Martin in North Ame- 
rica. Wh blockading the Delaware in 
the Martin sloop, being ordered to chase 
in a very intricate navigation, the ship 
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ounded, and was immediately attacked 
by the United States’ flotilla of gunboats, 
consisting of 10 vessels, mounting toge- 
ther eight long 32-pounder guns, 12 eigh- 
teen ditto, and eight 6-pounders. The 
Junon was the only frigate in the Dela- 
ware, and could render no assistance with 
her guns, as the shallowness of the water 

revented her near approach to the enemy. 
The Martin’s 9-pounders were the only 
guns which could be used with effect ; 
but they were so well served, combined 
with the gallant attack and capture, at 
Captain Senhouse’s suggestion, of one of 
the enemy’s gun-vessels by the boats of 
the Junon and Martin, under Lieute- 
nants Philip Westphal and Morgan, that 
the flotilla abandoned its attempts to de- 
stroy his Majesty’s sloop—thus rescued 
from a destruction which at first appeared 
inevitable. 

In 1813 Sir John Warren selected Capt. 
Senhouse for the responsible command of 
the force destined for the winter protec- 
tion of the British frontier on the coast of 
the Bay of Fundy, after resigning the 
command of the Shannon frigate, in which 
he had been cruising during the illness of 
Sir Philip Broke, in consequence of his 
wounds received in his gallant action with 
the Chesapeake. 

At the capture of Morse Island, in the 
Bay of Fundy, he was entrusted, from 
the local knowledge he had obtained of 
that station, with the disembarkation of 
the troops, and Sir T. Hardy was pleased 
to express his opinion of the services then 
rendered, in his official account of the 
capture. 

Capt. Senhouse also joined the expe- 
dition under Rear-Adm. Griffith and Sir 
J. Sherbrooke, employed in the capture 
of Penobscot, in the United States, in 
1814; and was selected by the former to 
be the bearer of his official despatches, 
detailing the circumstances of that trans- 
action. He was chosen by Sir Henry 
Hotham to be the Captain under his flag 
in 1815: a circumstance which pro- 
ceeded from Sir Henry’s observation and 
knowledge of Captain Senhouse’s pro- 
fessional conduct, when Sir Henry was 
captain of the fleet in North America. 

Capt. Senhouse served accordingly as 
Flag Captain of his Majesty’s ship Superb, 
74, during the hostilities with France at 
the return of Napoleon from Elba. The 
command of the squadron iatended to 
support the French royalists in the west- 
ern de ents of France, and to block- 
ade the coast from L’ Orient to Bordeaux, 
to prevent the escape of Napoleon, was 
entrusted to Sir H. Hotham. Capt. Sen- 
house was engaged in aiding the royalist 
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chiefs of the armies of La Vendée and 
Meshabin, and was personally in commu- 
nication with them in various enterprises. 
He had also the gratification of witnessing 
the happy termination of hostilities by the 
personal surrender of Napoleon as prison- 
er on board the Superb, off Rochefort. 

With the dismantling of that ship in 
Sept. 1815, Capt. Senhouse’s active ser- 
vices ceased until 1831. In the meantime 
he employed himself in study ; and in vi- 
siting the French arsenals, where he was 
most liberally and unrestrictedly admitted. 
In 1831 he was again selected, by Sir H. 
Hotham, to serve under his flag, and he 
commanded the Asia and St. Vincent 
until May, 1834. He was employed in 
prominent services while commanding the 
St. Vincent, under Sir Henry's flag, as 
well as independently under his own pen- 
nant; and as Commodore at Vigo and 
Napoli di Romania, he received the high- 
est commendations from Sir W. Parker, 
then commanding in the Tagus ; of Mr. 
Addington, minister at Madrid ; and of 
the Spanish government. 

The honour of knighthood was con- 
ferred on Sir Le Fleming Senhouse in 
1832, with the insignia of a commander of 
the Guelphic order. 

When Sir Le Fleming Senhouse be- 
came, for the second time, Flag Captain to 
Sir H. Hotham, his Majesty William IV. 
expressed himself thus to Sir Henry at 
Windsor :— 

‘* Sir Henry, you are most fortunate in 
having one of the cleverest fellows of the 
navy for your Captain.” Sir Henry re- 
plied, ‘‘ He was _tully aware of it.” His 
Majesty said, ‘‘ Yes, I am sure I need not 
tell youso; he must be not only a clever 
man, but most zealous in his profession ; 
few like him would have employed the 
leisure the peace has given him in gaining 
the information he has; there was nota 
question I asked him that he could not 
give me a ready and satisfactory reply :” 
—_ repeating, “‘ You are lucky in having 

im.” 

Sir Le Fleming Senhouse commis- 
sioned the Blenheim 72, on April 9, 1839; 
and he was sent from England with the 
intention of filling the office of second in 
command of her Majesty’s naval forces 
employed on the Eastern expedition, 
Had this intention been carried into ef- 
fect, the aspect of British affairs in China 
on the retirement of Admiral Elliot would 
have speedily brightened; nor might this 
gallant, distinguished, and able officer have 
died of a marsh fever, heightened by an- 
xiety, grief, and vexation. 

He was nominated a Knight Comman- 
der of the Hanoverian Guelphic Order, 
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13th April, 1832, and a Companion of the 
Bath (in ignorance of his decease) June 
29, 1841. 

He married, in 1810, Miss Manley, 
daughter and coheiress of Vice-Adm. 
John Manley. 





CoLonEL CLITHEROW. 

Oct. 12. At his residence, Boston 
House, New Brentford, in the 75th year 
of his age, James Clitherow, esq. for 
forty-five years Colonel of the West 
Middlesex militia, and a Deputy-Lieute- 
nant of the county of Middlesex. 

Col. Clitherow was descended from Sir 
Christopher Clitherow, of Pinner Hill, 
Lord Mayor of London 1634, whose 
fourth son, James Clitherow, purchased 
the manor of Bordeston or Boston,* 
near Brentford, in 1670. Thus the fa- 
mily has been seated in Brentford for 
170 years ; and there are few other fami- 
lies in the metropolitan county who can 
boast a continuance of half that extent. 
James Clitherow, esq. the Colonel’s fa- 
ther, died in 1805 (see the Gentleman’s 
Magazine for that year, vol. LXXv. pp. 
493, 1001.) 

In public life Colonel Clitherow had 
for many years been most prominent 
in his exertions to maintain the esta- 
blished institutions of the country, and 
in his endeavours to ameliorate the con- 
dition of the poorer classes, as well as in 
promoting the interests of suffering hu- 
manity. He was a firm member of the 
established church, and was Treasurer of 
the Corporation of the Sons of the 
Clergy, Vice-President of the Lay Union 
for the Defence ofthe Established Church, 
and President of the District Committee 
of the Society for the Propagation of 
the Gospel in Foreign Parts, and of the 
Society for Promoting Christian Know- 
ledge. In politics Colonel Clitherow was 
a staunch and consistent conservative, and 
for many years filled the station of Chair- 
man of the Middlesex Conservative Re- 
gistration Committee. His upright and 
unflinching conduct as a magistrate, both 
at the Middlesex Sessions and at Brent- 
ford, of which divisional bench he was 
also} Chairman (until his resignation on the 
18th Aug. last), will long be remembered 
by those who knew him. Colonel Cli- 
therow was also Vice-President of the 





* The remarkable features of the an- 
cient mansion, called Boston House, 
have furnished several plates to one of 
the interesting works on Elizabethan 
Architecture recently published by C. J. 
Richardson, esq. F.S.A. 
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Royal Humane Society, a Commissioner 
of the Metropolis Roads, one of the 
Committee of the National Society for 
the Education of the Poor, a Governor 
of the Bethlehem Hospital, a Visiting 
Magistrate and late Chairman of the 
Hanwell County Lunatic Asylum, in 
connection with which institution, as 
founder of the Queen Adelaide Fund for 
the placing out in life of convalescent 
patients, his name will long be remem- 
bered and revered. In all matters tend- 
ing to promote the interests of his own 
immediate neighbourhood, Colonel Cli- 
therow was ever foremost; and up to 
within a few weeks of his death, was 
Chairman of the Bourd of Guardians of 
the Brentford Union, Chairman of the 
Commissioners of ‘Taxes for that District, 
President and Treasurer of the Brent- 
ford and Ealing Savings’ Bank, Trea- 
surer of the National School of New 
Brentford, Treasurer of the New Brent- 
ford Dispensary, as well as a trustee of 
numerous charities at Ealing, Isleworth, 
Hanwell, &c. In private life Colonel 
Clitherow was of most unassuming and 
most unostentatious manners. For many 
years previous to the death of his late 
Majesty King William the Fourth, he 
was honoured by his friendship and es- 
teem, which marks of royal favour were 
continued by the Queen Dowager. On 
the melancholy event of his decease be- 
coming known in the township of New 
Brenttord, the shutters of the principal 
shops, and of most of the private houses, 
were closed as a mark of esteem to the 
memory of the gallant Colonel, whose 
loss will be severely felt. 





W. Cunuirre Lister, Esa. M.P. 

Sept.. At Farfield House, near Ad. 
dingham, of rheumatic fever, in his 32d 
year, William Cunliffe Lister, esq. a 
barrister at law, and M,P. for Bradford. 

He was a son of Ellis Cunliffe Lister, 
esq. of Manningham Hall, late M.P. for 
the same town, by his first wife, Ruth 
Myns, niece and heiress of S. Lister, esq. 
He was a member of Christ’s college, 
Cambridge ; and was called to the bar at 
Lincoln’s Inn, Nov. 18, 1834. He went 
on the Northern circuit, and was held in 
great estimation among his brethren at 
the bar for his amiable and excellent 
qualities. The honourable and learned 
gentleman died of rheumatic fever, with 
which he was seized in consequence of 
exposure to wet and cold whilst on a 
shooting excursion. So sudden and vio- 
lent was his disease, that a physician who 
was summoned from Leeds to attend him, 
Dr. Hobson, had not time to reach Ad- 
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dingham, but was met by a messenger at 
Guiseley to say that Mr. Lister had ex- 
pired. 





Wittiam WynpuaM, Esa. 

Sept. 19. Aged 71, William Wynd. 
ham, esq. of Dinton, Wilts. 

Mr. Wyndham was descended in the 
fifth generation from Sir Wadham Wynd- 
ham, the ninth son of Sir John Wyndham, 
of Orchard, co. Somerset, the ancestor of 
the Earls of Egremont ; which Sir Wad- 
ham died in 1668. His father, William 
Wyndham, of Dinton, esq. died in 1786. 
His mother was Elizabeth, eldest daugh- 
ter of Sir Thomas Heathcote, of Hursley 
Lodge, co. Southampton, Bart. 

Mr. Wyndham was a perfect country 
gentleman, a man of ancient family, and 
of good estate, who resided upwards of 
half a century on a large portion of that 
estate, performing all the duties which 
in this country devolve on our territorial 
aristocracy. 

In his early years he was Lieut.-Co. 
lonel of the West Wiltshire Volunteers, 
raised in Sept. 1803, when this king- 
dom was threatened with invasion, and 
was much beloved by his corps; and, 
as a master of a pack of fox hounds, he 
contributed largely to manly country 
amusement, 

| gee a long life he performed the 
duties of a magistrate with great dis- 
crimination and firmness, combined with 
patience and that indulgent feeling which 
never forsook him on any occasion. 

To his tenants he was liberal and 
friendly ; to his servants, and those who 
were in his employ in various stations, he 
was a good and considerate master ; to his 
excellent wife, who was separated from 
him by death about four years since, he 
was a most affectionate husband; and to 
his numerous family of children he was a 
kind and an indulgent father, But, above 
all, he was a warm friend to the poor, 
who at all times had access to him for his 
advice, his sympathy, and his assistance 
in their distresses and their wants ; and 
the charities of Dinton House were as 
liberally dispensed to the poor, as its 
hospitalities to the rich. 

‘A more sincere or steady friend than 
Mr, Wyndham, this world could not pro- 
duce. He was also by nature a gentle- 
man, and his disposition and his conduct 
through life well sustained that character. 

Let those who scoff at country gentle- 
men, and call them useless drones, read 
this sketch of Mr. Wyndham, and say 
where they can find a man who has been 
more useful. In what cana man be more 


useful than in dispensing comfort and en- 
joyment of life amongst a large circle of 
Gent. Mac. Vou. XVI. 
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all classes who surround the spot on which 
he resides ?—which circle, with such a 
man as Mr. Wyndham, will always be of 
diameter in proportion to his means—in 
administering the laws of the land with 
firmness and the strictest impartiality 
without pecuniary reward—in giving ad- 
vice and protection to the poor, and also 
charitable assistance with due discrimi- 
nation—and, above all, in setting a good 
example to all by his own conduct, and 
the conduct of his family, who, under his 
auspices, were constantly engaged in 
works of active benevolence. 

Mr. Wyndham married Letitia, daugh- 
ter of Alexander Popham, esq. a Master 
in Chancery; and by that lady, who died 
Dec. 7, 1837, he had issue six sons and six 
daughters. The former were: 1. Wil- 
liam, who married in 1831 Ellen, daugh- 
ter of the Rev. Samuel Heathcote, of 
Bramshaw Hill, and has issue; 2. Alex- 
ander- Wadham, who married in 1830 
Emma, daughter of Sir John Trevelyan, 
Bart, and has issue; 3. George, who 
married in 1827 Margaret, daughter of 
John Jay, esq. and has issue; 4. 
Francis ; 5. John, who married the daugh- 
ter of the late Rev. William Wapshare 
of Salisbury; and 6, Charles Henry. 
The daughters were: 1. Lietitia, married 
in 1824 to William Codrington, esq. of 
Wroughton, co. Wilts; 2. Mary-Anne, 
married to Harry, the eldest son of Harry 
Biggs of Stockton House, in the co. of 
Wilts, and died s. p.; 3. Louisa- Elizabeth, 
married in 1825 to the Rev. Wadham 
Knatchbull, M.A. descended from Alice, 
daughter of Sir Wadham Wyndbam 
above mentioned ; 4. Ella; 5. Charlotte, 
married to John Edward Andrew Starky, 
esq. eldest son and heir of the Rev. John 
Starky, D.D. of Eveleigh, by Maria- 
Barbara, daughter and heiress of Sir 
Andrew Bayntun, Bart. of Spye Park, 
by Lady Maria Alicia Coventry his wife ; 
and 6, Henrietta-Sophia. 





Rosert Bissett Scott, Esa. 

Oct. 22. At his apartments in the 
Charter House, aged 67, Robert Bissett 
Scott, Esq. a writer on military jurispru- 
dence and a military advocate, who had 
practised with considerable success on 
various courts martial. 

About the year 1808 Mr. Scott ob- 
tained a subaltern’s commission in the first 
Royal Regiment of Tower Hamlets’ Mi- 
litia, now distinguished as the Queen’s own 
Light Infantry. Here the misconduct 
of the commanding officer, and the pecu- 
lations of others of inferior grade, with a 
degree of personal annoyance exercised 
towards Mr. Scott, soon gave _ all op- 

4 
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portunity of distinguishing himself as a 
public prosecutor, and he brought his own 
colonel to a court martial, which ter- 
minated in the dismissal of that officer, 
and subsequently involved the minor of- 
fenders in a similar disgrace. Mr. Scott, 
however, did not escape the admonition 
by the court martial, which had assembled 
at the Muster Master General’s Office, 
Whitehall, that he was actuated in his 
prosecution rather by personal and private 
motives than the mere good of the service. 
This, however, was a very nice distinc- 
tion, where charges as above described 
were instituted and proved; for the mo- 
tive of bringing an offender to justice is 
a matter of little concern to the public, 
provided public offences are punished and 
repressed. Mr. Scott was indeed the first 
subaltern in the British forces who had 
ever succeeded in prosecuting a command. 
ing officer successfully to conviction ; for 
the military axiom of the old school was 
that a superior officer could do no wrong, 
and must be supported under all circum- 
stances for the sake of discipline. While 
in the militia service Mr. Scott compiled 
a Digest of the Military Law of Great 


Britain, which was published anony- 
mously by Goddard of Pall Mall, and 
soon became a popular hand-book and 
guide for judge advocates, directing the 


proceedings of courts martial. Quitting 
the militia service, he established a weekly 
newspaper, entitled, “ The Military Re- 
gister,” and laid the first foundation of 
various periodical works subsequently 
published, in which matters relating to 
the army are more particularly narrated 
and discussed. While editor of the Mi- 
litary Register he attracted the notice of 
the late Duke of York, that great patron 
of the soldiers’ interests and comfort, 
which the writings of Scott always pecu- 
liarly advocated. 

The Duke gave Scott, we believe, a 
subaltern’s commission in one of the fo- 
reign corps attached to the British army, 
and he was subsequently allowed to trans- 
fer that commission to another party for 
a pecuniary consideration. 

About the year 1830 Mr. Scott went 
to Portugal as a volunteer on the popular 
side. There he found Sir John Milley 
Doyle incarcerated, and his life in consi- 
derable jeopardy. Mr. Scott with great 
address accomplished the liberation of Sir 
John Doyle—a service which we have 
heard the deceased affirm was worse than 
poorly requited. Mr. Scott returned from 
Portugal with no accession to worldly 
prosperity, although with additional ex- 
perience. In April, 1832, he contributed 
to our Magazine, an ‘article on Roman 
Lisbon. (See vol, CII. i. 291.) He 
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continued his labours, as his services 
might be occasionally required, as a mili- 
tary advocate, and anonymous editor of 
some periodical publications. He mar- 
ried about this time a second wife, and lost 
this second partner as he had his first, 
by death awfully sudden. 

Scott’s worldly means of subsistence 
became at this period inadequate and pre- 
carious. Sir Herbert Taylor, who had 
been secretary to the late Duke of York, 
and was acquainted with Scott's talents 
and benevolence of heart, recommended 
him to his Majesty William IV. as a per- 
son worthy of his royal bounty and con- 
sideration. That humane monarch did 
not disregard the recommendation, and in 
the year 1836 gave him a presentation as 
a pensioner of that noble charity the Char- 
ter House. Here Scott found a home 
and a resting-place from the cares of the 
world ; but his bodily frame now began 
to give way, a dyspeptic complaint grew 
upon him, and increased in the present 
year to an alarming degree. Every aid 
which medicine or diet could supply was 
afforded him by the directors of Sutton’s 
foundation. is spiritual support was 
derived from a constant attendance during 
the times of better health as a member of 
the Church of England on the offices of 
the Charter House Chapel. In our Mag. 
for April, 1839 (p. 390) will be found a 
retrospective review of a reprint by Mr. 
Scott, of a sermon by Percy Burrell, 
called ‘‘ Sutton’s Synagogue,” in comme- 
moration of the founder of the Hospital 
of Charter House. Mr. Scott was con- 
fined to his bed during the last period of 
his illness for six weeks, and reduced to 
the last degree of emaciation; the medical 
men suspected an ossification of the 
heart : a post mortem examination shewed 
them to be in error: the heart was per- 
fectly sound, but the stomach was totally 
destroyed, and a considerable accumula- 
tion of water was detected on the brain. 
His remains were deposited in the Charter 
House burial-ground on Wednesday, Nov. 
3rd. His coffin, surmounted by his sword 
and military sash, was attended to the 
grave by upwards of fifty persons, his 
friends or brother pensioners of the foun- 
dation. 

Mr. Scott had an acute and ready judg- 
ment, considerable skill in eliciting evi- 
dence, and making deductions therefrom 
favourable to his client. His style of 
writing was artificial, and therefore often 
obscure, wanting, in short, in a clear 
simplicity ; his conversation, however, 
was of the most cheerful and animated 
character ; and in narration the personifi- 
cation which he gave of individuals was 
exceedingly striking, lively, and amusing. 
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In all his numerous worldly trials (and 
they were not a few) he ever expressed to 
his intimate friends a cheerful submission 
to the dispensations of Almighty God. 
His mortal remains repose under the 
shade of a tree in the Charter House ce- 
metery—a spot which he had himself se- 
lected for his resting-place : the chaplain 
of the foundation, hearing casually of that 
wish, kindly took care that it should be 
carried into effect. ‘‘ Requiescat et Re- 
surgat in Christo.” 


Rev. W. Lippiarp, M.A. 

Oct. 11. At Clifton, whither he had 
gone for the benefit of his health, much 
regretted by a large circle of friends, the 
Rev. William Liddiard, M.A. late Rec- 
tor of Knockmark, Meath, and for many 
years resident at Bath. 

He was born at Rockley House, near 
Marlborough (built by his father), in the 
parish of Ogborn St. George, in July 
1773, son of the Rev. William Stratton 
Liddiard and Jane his wife, sister of Lord 
Craven. He entered at University Col- 
lege, Oxford, in 1793, where he pursued 
his studies for two years, when he entered 
the army and attained the rank of Capt. ; 
but, as b was always much devoted to 
books, and having gained considerable 
classical and theological knowledge, he 


again turned his mind to the clerical pro- 
fession, and enteredand graduated at Trin, 
Coll. Dublin, and was ordained by the Bp. 


of Kildare. On the recommendation of 
the Duke of Bedford, Mr. Liddiard was 
appointed Chaplain to Charles 4th Duke 
of Richmond, when Lord Lieutenant of 
Ireland, who preferred him to the rec- 
tory of Knockmark. He was twice mar- 
ried, first to Anna, daughter of the late 
Sir Henry Wilkinson ; and afterwards to 
Mary-Ann, third daughter of the late 
John Tirel Morin, esq.of Weedon Lodge, 
Bucks. By his first marriage he had 
issue one son, to whom he some years 
ago resigned his living; and by his second 
marriage he has left one daughter. Mr. 
Liddiard was an admired and popular 
writer in prose and verse, and was re- 
markable for his taste and refinement as 
a scholar and a gentleman, and in addi- 
tion to these accomplishments he was no 
mean artist and musician. 

Amongst his various publications were 
‘¢ The Life Boat; or Dillion O’Duire, a 
Poem,” 1815. ‘ Mont St. Jean, a Poem,” 
1816. “ The Legend of Einsidlin, a Tale 
of Switzerland, with poetical Sketches of 
Swiss Scenery,” 12mo. 1829. “ A Three 
Months’ Tour in Switzerland and France,” 
8vo. 1832. ‘* Retrospection ; or the Light 
of Days gone by, and other Poems,’’ 
12mo, 1840, 
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Joun Rivincton, Ese. 

Nov. 21, At Sydenham, after an illness 
of seven weeks, aged 62, John Rivington, 
esq. the senior partner in the well-known 
firm of Messrs. Rivingtons, booksellers, 
of St. Paul’s Church-yard and Waterloo 
Place. 

In the former situation the family 
have been established as booksellers for 
considerably above a century. In 1725 
we find Mr. Charles Rivington publish- 
ing, with others, Mason’s ‘ Vindication 
of the Church of England.” With the 
Church Establishment, and particularly as 
booksellers to the Society for Promoting 
Christian Knowledge, the house of Ri- 
vington have ever since been closely con- 
nected. 

Mr. Charles Rivington (we believe the 
founder of the house as booksellers) died 
Feb. 22, 1742. His son John Rivington, 
esq. died Jan. 16, 1792, aged 73. (See 
Nichols’s Lit. Aneed. III. 400.) Francis 
Rivington, esq. eldest son and successor 
of John, died Oct. 18, 1822, aged 77 (see 
our vol, XCII. ii. 375). Charles Riving- 
ton, esq. (brother and partner of Francis) 
died May 25, 1831, aged 76 ; and a cha. 
racter of him by the late A. Chalmers, 
esq. appeared in vol. CI. i. 569. 

The subject of this notice was elected 
on the Court of the Stationers’ Company 
in the autumn of last year, after having 
been for a long period a very efficient 
member of the Stock Board. With this 
respectable Company the family of; Ri- 
vington have been more intimately con- 
nected than any other on record. His 
grandfather, John, was master in 1775; 
his father, Francis, was master in 1805; 
his uncle, Charles, was master in 1819; 
his uncle, Henry, was for many years 
clerk of the Company, and on his death 
in 1829, was succeeded by Charles Ri- 
vington, esq. (son of Mr. Charles Riving~ 
ton), the present Clerk, 

Mr. Rivington married, Sept. 24, 1811, 
Miss Blackburn, who is left his widow, 
and by whom he had an only son, John, 
his successor in the firm. 

The amiable and mild disposition of 
Mr. Rivington had secured to him the 
love and esteem of all who knew him, and 
will cause his death to be generally re- 
gretted by his numerous friends. 

The remains of Mr. Rivington were 
interred at Sydenham on the 27th inst. 


CLERGY DECEASED. 

The Rev. Join Ellis, M.A. Rector of 
Cerig y Druidion, co. Denbigh, to which 
he was collated in 1820 by Dr. Luxmoore, 
then Bishop of St. Asaph. 

The Rev. Thomas Hackett, of Boyle, 
co. Roscommon, Rector of Castleblaney, 
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At Hurryhur, E. I. the Rev. Z, R. 
Otter, Chaplain of Bellary. 

Sept. 4. At Charlestown, Mississippi, 
aged 30, the Rev. Guy R. Pincking, 
youngest son of the late Rev. W. Pinck. 
ing, Rector of Carrickmacross, co. Mo- 
naghan. ‘ 

Sept. 10. At Poonamellee, East In- 
dies, the Rev. Charles Miller, of the 
London Missionary Society. He ar- 
rived in that country in 1833, and had 
sinee been stationed at Negoor. 

Sept. 20. At Halsham rectory, Hol- 
derness, in his 42d year, the Rev. John 
Hill. 

Sept. 21. At Niton, Isle of Wight, 
while bathing with his son, aged 41, the 
Rev. Robert Philip Blake, ot Pembroke 
college, Cambridge, and Curate of Stoke 
next Guildford, Surrey. He took his 
B.A. degree in 1823 as 4th Junior Op- 
time. 

Sept. 30. At Broseley, Salop, the 
Rev. Townshend Forester, D.D. Vicar 
of St. John in Bedwardine, co. Wore. 
Rector of Little Wenlock, Broseley, and 
Linley, and Perpetual Curate of Benthall, 
allin Salop; and a Prebendary of Wor- 
cester ; uncle to Lord Forester. He was 


a younger son of Cecil Forester, esq. by 
Anne, daughter and coheiress of Robert 
Townshend, esq. He was of Pembroke 


college, Oxford, M.A. 1807, B.and D.D. 
1812; was presented to Broseley with 
Linley by Lord Forester in 1799; was 
appointed a Prebendary of Worcester in 
1805; was presented to St. John in Bed- 
wardine by the Dean and Chapter of Wor- 
cester in 1818; to Little Wenlock in the 
same year by Lord Forester; and to 
Benthall in 1822 by the Vicar of Much 
Wenlock, This instance of a plural- 
ism which will in future be impossible 
may allow of some remark. The value 
of Broseley, Dr. Forester’s first living, 
was in 1831, 4327, and the population 
4299; and that of his prebendal stall 
about 7007. The value of St. John in 
Bedwardine was 635/. and Little Wen- 
lock 5507. Benthall was worth 937. 

Aged 75, the Rev. Richard Davis, 
Head Master of the Grammar School in 
Leicester, Vicar of St. Nicholas in that 
town, of Welton, Northamptonshire, and 
of Llanwnog, Montgomeryshire. He 
was presented to Welton ia 1800, by Lord 
Chancellor Loughborough; to St. Ni- 
cholas, Leicester, in 1813, by Lord Chan- 
cellor Eldon; and collated to Llanwnog 
in 1805 by the Bishop of Bangor. 

Aged 50, the Rev. Thomas Herring, 
Rector of Great Braxted, Essex. He 
was of Corpus Christi college, Cambridge, 
where he graduated B.A. 1805 as 4th 
Senior Optime, M.A. 1808, B.D. 1814; 
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and by which society he was presented to 
his living in 1828. 

Oct. 1. Aged 64, the Rev. Isaac Bell, 
for thirty-five years Curate of Alderley, 
Cheshire. 

Oct. 5. At Leamington, aged 67, the 
Rev. Robert Marriott, Rector of Cotes- 
bach, Leicestershire. He was the son of 
the Rev. Robert Marriott, D.D. for- 
merly Rector of that parish, and lord of 
the manor, who died in 1808, after having 
held the living for forty years ; and bro- 
ther to the late Mf. Marriott, Police Ma- 
gistrate at Queen Square, Westminster. 
The deceased was formerly a Fellow of 
Caius college, Cambridge, where he gra- 
duated B.A. 1789, as 8th Senior Optime, 
M.A. 1792; and was instituted to Cotes- 
bach, on his father’s death, in 1808. 

Oct. 5. At Dorfold, Cheshire, aged 
60, the Rev. James Tomkinson, formerly 
of Trinity hall, Camb, LL.B. 1804. 

Oct. 7. At Gloucester, the Rev. 
Charles Keysall Jones, formerly of Down- 
ing college, Cambridge, afterwards Cu- 
rate of Stockbridge, Hants, and lately of 
Potter Higham, Norfolk. 

Oct. 9. In Newman-street, aged 77, 
the Rev. Peter Debary, B.D. late minor 
Fellow of Trinity college, Cambridge. 
He took the degree of B.A. as fourth 
Senior Optime, 1787, and proceeded 
M.A. 1790. 

Oct. 10. At Kippax, Yorkshire, aged 
77, the Hon, and Rev. Archibald Hamil- 
ton Cathcart, Vicar of that parish, Rec- 
tor of Methley, and a Prebendary of 
York; brother to Earl Cathcart. He 
was the fourth and youngest son of Charles 
ninth Lord Catheart, by Jean, second 
daughter of Lord Archibald Hamilton, 
and grand-daughter of William fourth 
Duke of Hamilton. He was of Balliol 
college, Oxford, M.A. 1788; was col- 
lated to the prebend of Barnby-on-the- 
Moor, in the cathedral church of York, 
Noy. 1800; installed prebendary of Lang- 
toft in the same cathedral, July 1802; 
was presented to the rectory of Methley 
in 1805 by the Chancellor of the Duchy 
of Lancaster, and to Kippax in 1811 by 
Lord Chancellor Eldon. He married, in 
1790, Frances-Henrietta, dau. of John 
Fremantle, of Abbot’s Aston, co. Bucks, 
esq. and by that lady, who died in 1821, 
he had issue one son, who died in 1815, 
and seven daughters, one of whom is the 
wife of Sir Samuel Crompton, Bart. 

Oct. 11. At Drigg Hall, Cumber- 
land, aged 77, the Rev. William Single- 
ton, Rector of Hanslope, Bucks, to which 
church he was presented in 1806 by the 
Corporation of Lincoln. 

Oct. 13, At the parsonage, Cross 
Stone, near Todmorden, aged 79, the 
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Rev. John Fennell, incumbent of that 
chapelry, to which he was presented in 
1819 by the Vicar of Halifax. 

Oct. 18. At Batsford, Gloucestershire, 
aged 76, the Rev. John Robert Hall, Rec- 
tor of that parish, and a Prebendary of 
Exeter. He was brother to the late Dean 
of Durham (and previously of Christ 
church) ; and was Jomnatty a student of 
Christ church, where he attained the de- 
gree of M.A. in 1790, He was presented 
to his living by that Society in 1807. 

At Reading, in his 85th year, the Rev. 
Robert Morres, Vicar of Britford, Wilts, 
and a Prebendary of Salisbury. He was 
of Brazenose college, Oxford, M.A. 1780, 
and was presented to Britford by the Dean 
and Chapter of Salisbury in 1796, and col- 
lated to the prebend of Alton Borealis 
in 1810. 

At Brickleigh, near Plymouth, aged 42, 
the Rev. Thomas Horatio Walker, M.A. 
Vicar of that parish, to which he was pre- 
sented in 1832 by Sir M. M. Lopes, Bart. 
His parishioners presented him with a 
silver salver, of very elegant design, at the 
beginning of 1839. 

Oct. 19. At Lincoln, aged 49, the Rev. 
George Moore, Perpetual Curate of St. 
Margaret and St. Peter in Eastgate, Lin- 
coln, and Rector of Owmby, Lincoln- 
shire. He was of Pembroke college, 
Cambridge, B.A. 1813 as ninth Senior 
Optime ; and was instituted to his united 
churches in Lincoln in 1819. 

Oct. 22. At Chevington, Warwick- 
shire, aged 71, the Rev. Thomas Vere 
Richard Nicoll. He was of Oriel college, 
Oxford, M.A. 1795; and was instituted 
to Chevington in 1796. He was domes- 
+ + eae to the late Earl of Mans- 

eld. 





DEATHS. 
LONDON AND ITS VICINITY. 


Sept. 8. Miss Henrietta Bicknell, of 
Charles-st. Manchester-sq. 

Sept. 10. At Islington, aged 67, Mrs. 
Susannah Lacey. 

Sept.13. In Brunswick-sq. aged 71, 
Althea, wife of Thomas Phillips, esq. 

In York-st. Portman-sq. Sophia, relict 
of Charles Borland, esq. of Jamaica. 

Oct. 5. Accidentally killed at the 
Avenue, Upper Homerton, aged 14, 
William, son of the late W. Clarke Boyd, 
esq. He was a scholar of Hackney 
Church of England School. 

Oct.'7. In Maddox-st. Stephen, third 
son of the late John Cousens, esq. of 
Prinsted Lodge, Sussex. 

Oct. 9. Aged 79, Miss Jane Sander- 
son, of James-st. Westminster. 

Oct. 10. In Gloucester-pl. aged 54, 
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Caroline, wife of Thomas Hume, esq. 
M.D. of Brent-end, Hanwell. 

Oct. 12. At Hammersmith, aged 84, 
Ann, relict of William Holmer, esq. of 
Southwark. 

At Char Green, Enfield, aged 38, Al- 
fred, third son of the late Thomas Fagg, 
esq. of Bedfont, Middlesex. 

In Great Cumberland-pl. Anne, wife 
of Charles Sanders, esq. of St. John’s, 
Exmouth. 

Oct. 13. In Portland-terr. Regent’s- 
park, George Macartney, second son of 
William Harvey, esq. 

Oct. 14. At Upper Clapton, Charles 
Francis Starbuck, esq. stockbroker, of 
Threadneedle-street. 

At Croydon, Ann, relict of Henry 
Richard Raven, esq. 

Harriet, wife of , Price, esq. of 
Muswell Hill. 

In Portman-sq. aged 70, Sarah, wife 
of Charles Morris, esq. 

At Peckham, Surrey, Capt. H. Savage, 
of Sligo. 

Oct. 15. At Spring Gardens, Susan, 
wife of Edward Rigby, esq. M.D. and 
granddau. of the late John Taylor, esq. 
of Norwich. 

At Brompton, aged 74, Samuel Ac- 
ton, esq. 

Oct. 17. In Store-st, Bedford-square, 
aged 78, Mrs. Anne Frances Walwyn, 
third dau. of the late William Walwyn, 
esq. late of St. Kitt’s. 

Oct. 18. Aged 26, Mr. Wm, Chaplin, 
comedian, son of Mr. Charles Chaplin, 
stege manager of the Theatres Royal, Li- 
verpool and Manchester, and formerly of 
the Theatre Royal, Drury-lane. 

In Cecil-st. Strand, aged 37, Lieut. 
Henry Gaitskell, R.N. 

Aged 66, Sarah, wife of Wm. Blew, 
esq. of Warwick-st. Pall-Mall East, and 
eldest dau. of the late William Winches- 
ter, esq. of Cecil-st. and of the Strand, 
stationer. 

At Peckham, Emma, wife of the Rev. 
Henry Morgan, and eldest dau. of the 
late Major Henry Scott, of Bislow, 
Salop. 

Oct. 19. At Blackheath, aged 80, 
Charlotte, relict of William Liddell, esq. 

In Nottingham-pl. Regent’s-pk. Anne, 
widow of Philip Deare, esq. 

In Chandos-st. Cavendish-sq. aged 51, 
Charlotte, eldest dau. of the late William 
Neale, esq. of Cheam, Surrey. 

Oct. 20. In Portland-pl. aged 10, 
Lady Amelia Frederica Gordon Lennox, 
dau. of the Duke of Richmond. 

Oct. 21. In Cumberland-ter. William 
Hodges, esq. of Broad-street. 

In Shakspere’s-walk, Shadwell, aged 
35, Mrs. Eliza Bingham, wife of a gen- 
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tleman connected with the Customs, and 
widow of Bellini, the eminent composer. 

At Balham, aged 72, Elizabeth, widow 
of S. Wathen, esq, of Newhouse, Glouc. 

At Highbury, aged 34, Frances- Eliza, 
wife of George Fenning, esq. 

Oct. 22. Margaret, wife of W. Kerr, 
esq. Duke-st. Manchester-sq. 

At Herne-hill, aged 72, Mrs, Holland. 

Oct. 23. Aged 53, William Boyton, 
M.D. He was a man of considerable 
talent and classic attainment, and was de- 
puted by the College of Physicians to 
deliver the next ‘‘ Herveian Oration.’’ 

Oct. 24. At Clapham-common, Eli- 
zabeth, relict of Benj. Wright, esq. 

In Cavendish-sq. Wm. Fowler Jones, 
esq. of Ashurst-park, Kent. 

Aged 21, George, second son of Geo. 
Hogarth, esq. 

Oct. 25. Atthe house of her brother, 
William Oxenford, esq. Peckham, aged 
76, Ann Oxenford. 

At Clapham, aged 81, M. Dodd, esq. 

Oct. 27. In Hornsey-road, aged 84, 
R. W. Shacker, esq. 

In Gloucester-pl. Portman-sq. aged 
76, the relict of John Griffiths, esq. 

Oct. 29. In Holland-st. Kensington, 


aged 79, the relict of Lieut. Henry El- 
cock, R.N. 
At Chiswick, aged 84, Mrs. Elizabeth 


Devon. 

Mary, wife of Professor Sewell, of the 
Royal Veterinary College. Her body 
was interred in the Highgate Cemetery. 

Aged 62, Captain Henry Frederick 
Courtney, late of 10th R. Vet. Battalion. 

In the Queen’s Bench, Mr. Warring- 
ton. He had formerly been a lieutenant 
on board the Superb, Capt. Sir Richard 
Keats, bearing the flag of Admiral Duck. 
worth. He was wounded in the head in 
an action off St. Domingo. 

Oct. 30. Aged 48, Mary, wife of 
Charles I’. Ady, esq. of Hampstead. 

Aged 72, Elizabeth, relict of the late 
James Ivory, esq. surgeon. 

Oct. 31. Aged 94, Asher Jones, esq. 
late weigher and teller to her Majesty’s 
Mint. 

At Kennington, aged 83, Ann, relict 
of the Rev. Martin Ready, of Peckham. 

In Norfolk-st. Strand, Ann-Margaratt, 
widow of Jacob Schwartz, esq. of Den- 
mark-st. St. George’s East. 

Aged 32, Francis Brewin, jun. esq. 
of the Paragon, New Kent-road. 

Lately. At Major Ramsay’s, Hill 
Lodge, Enfield, aged 37, James Robin. 
son, esq. of York Gate, Regent’s Park. 

At Leytonstone, aged 35, James D. 
Welch, esq. 

In Gloucester-place, Mrs. Hume. 

Nov. 1. In Mark-lane, aged 54, Johny 
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eldest son of Robert Barker, esq. of Ted- 
dington. 

Nov. 2. Edward Rice, esq. of Stan- 
eg Hill, and Verulam Buildings, Gray’s 
nn. 

Aged 67, Jane, widow of Major Tho- 
mas O'Neil, of the 9th Foot. 

Nov. 4. In Upper Baker-st. aged 69, 
the widow of William Marr, esq. 

Aged 62, Eliza-Maria, wife of George 
Knight, esq. of River Terr. Islington. 
Her body was interred in the Highgate 
Cemetery. 

At Slough, H. J. Stedman, esq. young- 
est son of the late Rev. T. Stedman, Vi- 
car of St. Chad’s, Shrewsbury. 

Nov. 5. In Weymouth-st. Portland- 
place, Catharine-Ann, relict of ‘Thomas 
Lack, esq. 

At Norwood, Surrey, Lora-Sophia, 
youngest dau. of Lewis Leese, M.D. 

At Clapham, Mrs. Sarah Grier, of 
Bedford-place, Russell-square. 

Mrs. Barbara Horton, mother of Miss 
Priscilla Horton, of the Theatres Royal. 

Nov. 6. At East Acton, aged 55, Sa- 
rah Lucy Ouvry. 

Nov. 7. At White-rose Hall, Bark- 
ing Side, aged 79, Mary, widow of James 
Morison, esq. of Henley-on-Thames. 

Nov. 8. In Henrietta-st. Cavendish. 
sq. aged 90, Peter Burrowes, esq. 

At the house of her son, on Clapham 
common, aged 84, Sarah, relict of Ri- 
chard Field, esq. 

Nov. 9. In Bond-st. aged 53, John 
Andrews, esq. bookseller. He was the 
publisher of a number of popular and 
valuable works ; but his most prominent 
dealings were connected with the theatres. 
He was, it is believed, more extensively 
engaged in the speculation with boxes at 
her Majesty’s Theatre than any other 
individual in London; amounting to 
10,0007. or 12,000/. in one season. The 
present existence of Covent Garden as a 
place of public entertainment may pro- 
bably be attributed to the enterprise and 
liberality of Mr. Andrews. In all his 
undertakings he was spirited and gene- 
rous, and in the intercourse of private 
life warm-hearted and friendly. His 
body was interred in the Highgate Ceme- 
tery. 

Nov. 10. In Dorset-sq. aged 56, Ma- 
jor Archibald Oliver, of Lintalee, Rox- 
burghshire. 

Nov. 12. Aged 70, Elizabeth, widow 
of Nath. Pryor, esq. of Gracechurch-st. 

Nov. 13. At Brompton, aged 69, 
Mary Isabella Elizabeth, widow of Fred. 
W.Grant, esq. of Red Lion-sq. Bloomsb. 

At Camberwell, aged 18, Eliza, youn- 
gest dau. of the late Commander Incle- 
don, R.N. : 
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In the Hackney-road, George Bennett, 
esq. the well-known traveller with Dr. 
Tyerman, and author of several works of 
high literary merit. He was an active 
member of the Religious Tract Society. 

Nov. 14. At Chelsea, aged 73, Ann, 
relict of Thomas Davis, esq. of Old-st. 

At Old Dorset-place, Clapham-road, 
aged 72, Robert Farran, Esq. 

Josiah Lane, only son of Joseph Col- 
lis, esq. of Upper Bedford-pl. 

Nov. 16. In Dorset-p}. Dorset-sq. 
aged 62, Jonathan Moon, esq. 


Beps.—Oct. 22. At Leighton Buz- 
zard, aged 75, Mary, widow of the Rev. 
C. Ashfield, Vicar of Stewkley, Bucks. 

Nov. 2. Aged 84, Sir William Long, 
of Kempstonbury. He was a brewer 
at Bedford, and was knighted when mayor 
of that town, July 28, 1814. 

Nov. 3. At Clophill House, aged 74, 
Dorothy, relict of the Rev. James Web- 
ster, A.M. Rector of Meppershall. 

Brrks.—Sept. 17. At Buscot, aged 
24, Charlotte-Maria, only child of the 
Rev. Samuel Heckford. 

Oct. 29. At Water Oakley, near Wind- 
sor, aged 66, Richard Ashley, esq. 

Nov. 3. Aged 16, Elizabeth Caroline 
Davidson, only dau. of Charles Bacon, esq. 
of Elcot-house, near Newbury. 

Nov. 9. At Windsor, aged 75, Har- 
riett, dau. of the late Robert Freeman, 
esq. M.D. of Uxbridge. 

Bucks.— Oct 7. Aged 87, Mary, wife of 
Joseph Kitchel, esq. of Stony Stratford. 

CAMBRIDGE.—Nov. 12. At his house, 
near Cambridge, W. Custance, esq. 

CumBERLAND.—Oct. 9. At Penrith, 
aged 18, Joseph Moffat Blenkinsop, only 
surviving son of the late John Blenkinsop, 
of the Commercial-road, and grandson of 
the late Joseph Moffat, esq. of Great 
Ormond-street. 

Oct. 11. Aged 55, Henry Addison, esq. 
of Penrith. 

Oct. 28. At Moresby Hall, aged 61, 
Sarah, eldest dau. of the late John Tate, 
esq. of Whitehaven. 

Nov. 2. At Carlisle, aged 40, Marga- 
ret, wife of Joseph Ferguson, esq. of 
Lowther-st. and only surviving dau. of 
Silas Saul, esq. 

Dersy.—Sept. 11. John Smith, esq. 
of Derby, late on the Bombay Civil Es- 
tablishment. 

Sept. 15. At Derby, aged 49, Henry 
Worthington, esq. 

Oct. 25. At Mapleton, Frances, wi- 
dow of Francis Goodwin, esq. 

Devon.—Sept. 13. Aged 38, Au- 
gusta Eliza, wife of James Lawford, esy. 
of Exeter. 

Oct. 13. 


At Plymouth, aged 78, Ma- 
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jor- Gen, Vinicombe, formerly Command. 
ant of the ere ye Division of Royal 
Marines, in which he was appointed Se- 
cond Lieutenant 1777, Capt. 1794, and 
Lieut.-Col. 1809. 

Oct. 16. At Torquay, Neel Kelly, esq, 
of Dundalk, Ireland. , “oe 

Oct. 18. The wife of Charles Abra- 
ham Caddy, esq. surgeon, and late Mayor 
of Bideford. 

Oct. 20. At Exeter, Eliza, youngest 
dau. of the late Charles Knight, esq. of 
Taunton. 

Oct. 23. At Ashburton, aged 32, La. 
vinia, wife of Robert Tucker, esq. 

Oct. 25. At Exeter, Thomas Jennings, 
esq. late of Chitterne. 

At Stonehouse, Geo. Hugh, eldest son 
of Capt. G. H. Palliser, R.M. 

Oct. 27. At Honiton, aged 69, Da- 
niel Gould, esq. solicitor. 

Oct. 29. At Alphington, aged 71, Wm. 
Browning, esq. one of Her Majesty's 
Deputy Lieutenants for Devon. 

Oct. 30. At Honiton, aged 84, the 
widow of T. Buckland, esq. and grand. 
mother of H. B. Lott, esq. of Tracey 
House. 

Nov. 5. At Torquay, Mary Anne Sa- 
rah, wife of D. Ross, of Bladensburg, 
Rosstrevor, co. Down, Ireland. 

Nov. 8. At Court Hall, Kenton, aged 
59, Thomas Russell, esq. late of Exeter. 

Dorset.—Oct. 21. At Blandford, 
aged 88, Mrs. Anne Pleydell, eldest dau. 
of Edmund Morton Pleydell, esq. of 
Milbourne St. Andrew, and sister of the 
late Edmund Pleydell, esq. of What- 
combe House. 

Oct. 30. At her son's, near Poole, 
Isabella, relict of Thomas Mitchell, esq. 
Surveyor of Shipping to the East India 
Company. 

Nov. 12. At the rectory, Bishopstone, 
Alfred, eldest son of the late Hon. and 
Rev. Thos. Alfred Harris. 

Essex.—Aug 26. Ellen Mary, wife 
of Wm. Wright, esq. of Wanstead, and 
dau. of the Rev. George Hutchins, Rec- 
tor of Aldgate. Her remains were in. 
terred at Kilverstone, Suffolk. 

Sept. 14. At St. Osyth, aged 48, Ho- 
noria, eldest dau. of the late Rey. John 
Robertson, Vicar of Great Bentley. 

Sept. 17. At Sion House, Birchan- 
ger, the wife of J. J. Tufnell, jun. esq. 
and daughter of C. T. Tower, of Weald 
Hall. 

Sept. 19. At Priests, Romford, aged 
15, Louisa, youngest dau. of Octavius 
Mashiter, esq. 

Oct. 3. At Great Sampford, aged 54, 
Mary, wife of the Rev. John Traffor, 

Nov. 10. At Loughton, aged 81, C. 
Lane, esq. 
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GLoucEsTER.—Oct. 21. At Chelten- 
ham, aged 75, John Bettington, esq. 

Lately. At Bristol, aged 49, Robert 
Claxton, esq. late Collector of her Ma- 
jesty’s Customs at the Island of Antigua. 

Nov.7. At Whitehall, near Bristol, 
Mariana, second sister of Richard Hart 
Davis, esq. late M.P. 

At Cheltenham, George E. A. Camp- 
bell, esq. of the Bombay Civil Service. 

At Clifton, Robert James Harrison, 
esq. of Oak Lodge, Emsworth, Hants, 
magistrate for the counties of Hants and 
Sussex, and formerly Capt. in the Royal 
Horse Guards Blue. 

Hants.—Sept. 25. At Southampton, 
aged 18, Frances, only dau. of William 
Assheton, esq. of Downham Hall, Lan- 
caster, 

Sept. 30. At Shirley, James Penn 
Buck, esq. formerly of New Inn, and 
Upper Berkeley-st. and late of North 
Lodge, Ripon, Yorkshire. 

Oct. 16. At Bournemouth, aged 62, 
Martha, wife of Nathaniel Polhill, esq. 

Oct. 18. At Portsmouth, aged 20, 
Ensign Rushbrooke, of the 32nd Regt. 
and youngest son of Lieut.-Col. Rush- 
brooke, M.P. The deceased, with Cor- 
poral Williams, was going round the dock- 
yard to inspect the sentinels, between 11 
and 12 o’clock, when, owing to the dark- 
ness of a tempestuous night, they both 
fell into the dock and were drowned. 
Lieut. Rushbrooke was buried with 
military honours in the chapel of the 
garrison, attended by Lieut.-Col. Rush- 
brooke, his father, as chief mourner, 
Lieut.-Col. Eyres, of the Grenadier 
Guards, his brother-in-law, and Capt. 
Rushbrooke, of the Scotch Fusileer 
Guards, his brother. Corporal Williams 
was buried in the same grave. 

Oct. 22. - At Romsey, aged 82, Robt. 
Fletcher, esq. father of the Rev. Dr. 
Fletcher, of Stepney. 

Oct. 27. At West Cowes, aged 88, 
Mary, wife of Richard Cass, esq. 

Oct. 29. Aged 18, Eliza-Mary, third 
and youngest dau. of the Rev. Frederick 
Vincent, Southampton. 

Lately. At Dowton Lodge, near Ly- 
mington, Mary, wife of the Rev. Richard 
Mason, and eldest dau. of the late Sir 
Richard Pearson, R.N. 

At Niton, I. W. Maria-Agnes-Jane, 
wife of Charles Moody, esq. 

Nov. 3. At Shaldon, George Hessy, 
esq. Commander R.N. 

Nov. 7. At Winchester, Elizabeth, 
only dau. of the late Rev. Daniel Wil- 
liams, Fellow of Winchester College. 

Herts.—Oct. 12. At Bengeo, near 
Hertford, aged 34, Henrietta, wife of the 
Rev. — Gilpin, of Christ’s coll. 
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and youngest dau. of the late Rev, Rich- 
ard Jeffreys. 

At Ansty, aged 33, William Selby 
Kerbey, esq. surgeon, late of Newbridge, 
Glamorganshire. 

Oct. 28. At Heathbourne Lodge, 
Bushey, aged 73, Joseph Douglas, esq. 

Hererorp.—Lately. Aged 68, Mrs. 
Duncombe, relict of the Rev. John Dun- 
combe, Rector of Abbey Dore, Hereford. 

Nov. 12. At Hereford, aged 89, Mrs. 
Anne Westwood. 

Huntincpon.—Ocf. 27. At Hun- 
tingdon, Catharine, relict of Richard 
Oswin, esq. 

Kent.—Aug. 22. At Eltham, P. 
Densham, esq. of High Wycombe. 

Sept. 25. At Gravesend, aged 63, 
Charles Sulsh, esq. fof Great Marlbo- 
rough-st. formerly of the Victualling 
office, Somerset house; and, Oct. 16, 
aged 37, Mary, his widow. 

Oct. 7. At Tunbridge Wells, the 
widow of Lieut.-Col. Coote Martin, 
grenadier guards. 

Oct. 14. At East Wickham, aged 77, 
Thomas Butler, esq. late of the Ord- 
nance Office. 

Oct. 15. In her 5th year, Mary Flo- 
rence, only dau. of the Rev. H. W. 
Wilberforce, Incumbent of Walmer. 

Oct. 20. At Ramsgate, aged 177, 
Elizabeth, widow of John Bridges, esq. 
of St. Nicholas-court. 

Oct. 21. At Bromley, aged 57, Ro- 
bert Booth Rawes, M.A. He was of St. 
Edmund hall, Oxford, M.A. 1808. 

Oct. 27. At Wateringbury, aged 61, 
Mrs. Elizabeth Walford, eldest dau. of 
the late Rev. IT. Lancaster, of Merton, 
Surrey. 

Oct. 28. At Sheerness, Lieut. Wil- 
liam Whitfield, R.N. of her Majesty’s 
ship Ocean. 

Lately. 


At Rochester, aged 179, 
Ralph Banks, esq. upwards of 50 years 
organist of Rochester Cathedral. 


Nov. 6. At Maidstone, aged 74, 
Mary, widow of T. Selby, esq. of Ot- 
ford Castle. 

LawcasTer.—Oct. 17. At Whitley, 
near Wigan, aged 74, Alexander Hali- 
burton, esq. for many years a magistrate 
for Lancashire. 

Oct. 24. Aged 27, Lewis Henry, 
eldest son of Henry Charles Lacy, esq. 
of Kenyon-house. 

Oct. 26. Aged 61, Nancy, relict of 
Thomas Hargreaves, esq. of Oak Hill. 

At Liverpool, aged 84, Mary, relict of 
Thomas Cruden, M.D. of Spital-sq. 
London. 

Oct. 27. Aged 29, Robert Palgrave, 
esq. M.D. of Liverpool, third son of the 
late William Palgrave, esq. Collector of 
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her Majesty’s Customs, Dublin, and for- 
merly of Great Yarmouth. 

Lately. Mr. Abraham Turner, of 
Charlestown, near Ashton-under- Lyne, 
in his 100th year, having 11 children, 37 
grandchildren, 36 great-grandchildren, 
and 1 great-great-grandchild; in all 85 
persons. Upwards of 200 relations and 
friends followed his remains to the grave. 

Leicester.—Nov. 5. At Kibworth 
Beauchamp, aged 85, Miss Peppin. 

LincoLn.— Oct, 22. At the vicarage, 
Upton, Jane, wife of the Rev. Benjamin 
Street, and eldest dau. of C. Battye, esq. 

Nov. 3. Aged 66, Robert Marriott, 
esq. of Barton-upon-Humber, the only 
acting magistrate in the Barton division. 

MIDDLESEX.—Sept. 22. At Muswell- 
hill, Sarah Morris, wife of Philip Flood 
Page, esq. nephew of Vice-Adm. Page, 
of Ipswich. She was niece and god-dau. 
of the late Philip Norris, esq. of Bos- 
comb, Hampshire, who was also godfa- 
ther to her husband. 

Oct. 23. At Hampton Court Palace, 
aged 82, the Dowager Lady Brooke Pe- 
chell. She was Charlotte, second dau. of 
Gen. Sir John Clavering, Bart. and K.B. 
M4 Lady Diana West, dau. of Jobn first 

acl of Delawarr, and married the late 
Baronet Sir Thomas Pechell in 1783. 
She was mother of Sir Samuel J. B. Pe- 
chell, Bart. late junior Lord of the Ad- 
miralty, and Capt. George Pechell, M.P. 
for Brighton, and one surviving daughter, 
wife of the Rev. Robert Sudcroft. 

Nov. 5. At Hampton Court Palace, 
Miss Anne Chester, fifth dau. of Charles 
Chester, esq. of Chicheley, brother to the 
late Lord Bagot. 

Monmoutu.—Oct. 26. At Monmouth, 
aged 28, James Freeman, esq. barrister- 
at-law, only surviving son of Edward 
Freeman, esq. 

Norts.—At Newark, aged 87, Catha- 
rine, widow of the Rev. Thomas Hall, 
rector of Westborough. 

Lately.—At Dibdale House, 
Mansfield, aged 65, John Coke, esq. 

Satorp.—Oct. 16. Richard Molineux, 
esq. of Ryton, son of the late G. Moli- 
neux, esq. of Wolverhampton. 

Oct. 17. At Shrewsbury, aged 87, 
Philip M. Williams, esq. late Capt. in the 
Shropshire Militia. 

Oct. 30. At Coalport, aged 70, John 
Rose, esq. 

SomersreT.—Sept. 10. At Bath, aged 
83, Mrs. Deborah Marten. 

Sept. 12. At Glastonbury, Elizabeth, 
widow of Major Roach. 

Oct. 15. At Chillington, the seat of 
her brother, T. W. Giffard, esq. Caro- 
line- Mallett, relict of John Mytton, esq. 
of Halston, Salop, and dau. of the late 
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Thomas Giffard, esq. and the Lady Char- 
lotte Giffard. 

Oct. 16. At Taunton, Miss Mary Ann 
Melhuish. 

Oct.17. At Bath, aged 73, Mrs. Eliza- 
beth Crewe. 

Oct. 23. At the Rectory, Aisholt, 
Elizabeth Capel, wife of the Rev. John 
West, and dau. of Charles Seager, esq. 
of Clifton. 

At Frome, aged 93, Elizabeth, relict of 
Samuel Cox, esq. and sister of the late 
Thomas Hale, esq. of Bristol. 

Oct. 30. Aged 95, Mrs. Coomhe, late 
of Sharton Court, Bridgewater. 

Nov. 2. At Bath, aged 89, Elizabeth, 
wife of Gen. Charleton. 

Nov. 9. At Wells, Ann, relict of Wm. 
Parfitt, esq. 

Nov. 13. At Bath, Frances Sally, wife 
of Edwin Toby Caulfield, esq. R.N. of 
Rakeenduff, Queen’s county, Ireland. 

SrarrorD.—Oct. 2, Aged 25, Sophia 
Margaret, youngest dau. of the Rev. 
Charles B. Charlewood, of Oak-hill. 

Oct. 8. At Bishton Hall, aged 100, 
Elizabeth, relict of John Sparrow, esq. 
and dau. and coheiress of Ralph More- 
ton, esq. of Wolstanton. 

Oct. 20. At Barton-under-Needwood, 
aged 91, John Biddulph, esq. 

Lately. Aged 77, Henry Jesson, esq. 
of Wolverhampton. 

Aged 80, Wm. Haddersich, esq. of 
Rickerscote, near Stafford. 

Nov. 6. Aged 25, Henry Isaac, second 
son of Thomas Badger, esq. Hill House, 
Dudley. 

SurroLK.—Aug. 13. Aged 87, Edw. 
Houchin Dykes, esq. of Braiseworth, 
near Eye, and formerly of Hoxne. 

Oct. 12. At Yoxford, aged 88, Mrs. 
Jane Barnes. 

Oct. 14. At Merton Hall, E. Sidney 
Wason, esq. younger brother of Rigby 
Wason, esq. M.P. for Ipswich. 

Oct. 17. At Ipswich, aged 68, Isa- 
bella, widow of Joshua Head, esq. 

Oct. 15. At Woodbridge, aged 90, 
Mrs. Sarah Bedwell, spinster. She was 
formerly housekeeper to Mrs. Doughty, 
and by her penurious habits had accumu- 
lated considerable property. In a tin 
canister were found more than 70 sove- 
reigns; she had also cash in the Bank, 
and mortgages amounting to about 
15,0007. She had in her possession 75 
chemises, 30 bonnets, 25 silk gowns, four 
dozen damask table-cloths, and a chest 
of bed-clothes; and yet she expired 
covered with merely a piece of old carpet. 

Nov. 2. Aged 46, Jane Agnes Elford, 
wife of Mr. Charles Clubbe, of Fram- 
lingham, and third dau. of the late Rev. 
William Wyatt, wy) of that parish, 

4 
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SurrEy.—4ug. 15. At Egham, aged 
37, five days after giving birth to a dau. 
her eighth child, Elizabeth, wife of Mr. 
John Gould, of Broad-st. Golden-sq. 
She had accompanied her husband in his 
recent expedition to the interior of Aus- 


tralia, and since their return had been pre- . 


paring drawings of the various extraordi- 
nary zoological productions discovered by 
Mr. Gould. All the drawings for his 
scientific works, published during the last 
twelve years, were from his wife’s pencil, 

Oct. 21. At Reigate, aged 21, John 
Sanders, esq. formerly of Southampton. 

Oct. 22. At Chertsey, aged 80, Sarah, 
relict of Edward Dew, esq. of the Cus- 
toms. 

Oct. 26. At Richmond, Elizabeth 
Canson, wife of Captain J. H. Leckie, 
late 39th Reg. 

Sussex.—Sept. 28. AtBrighton, Elea- 
nora, youngest dau. of the late W. Fra- 
ser, esq. of Park, Aberdeenshire. 

Oct. 8. At Chichester, aged 85, Ann, 
wife of Major Richardson. 

Oct. 15. At Brighton, aged 33, Es- 
ther, only surviving dau. of Levy Salo- 
mons, esq. of Crosby-sq. 

Oct. 17. At Streatham, aged 76, Mary, 
widow of Henry Blunt, esq. of Chelsea. 

Oct. 20. At Worthing, - 22, Ca. 
roline, wife of Roderick Mackenzie, esq. 
of Tairburn, Ross-shire, and dau. of the 
late R. Nicholson, esq. of Bradley Hall, 
Durham, by Margaret, dau. of John Ma- 
ling, esq. and now Mrs, Parker Hamond, 
of Pampisford Hall, co. Cambridge. Mrs, 
Mackenzie was married on the 16th Sept. 

Oct. 21. At Hastings, aged 40, H. H. 
Jackson, esq. of Holly-hill. 

Oct. 23. At Lewes, aged 52, Thomas 
Cooper, esq. 

Nov. 2. At Brighton, aged 22, Isabella, 
wife of Henry Alexander, esq. jun. 

Nov. 3. t Brighton, aged 32, Julia 
Anne, wife of the Rev. H. V. Elliot. 

Nov. 7. At Pulborough, aged 76, Mrs. 
Freeman, sister to John Worsfield, esq. 
Westcot, near Dorking. 

Nov. 12. At Lavington House, Pet- 
worth, aged 27, the wife of Henry A. 
Bowyer, esq. late 14th Light Dragoons. 

At Hastings, the widow of Capt. 'Tho- 
mas Blair, of Welbeck-st, and Walton- 
grove, Surrey. 

Nov. 13. At Brighton, aged 31, George 
Bush, esq. Civil Engineer, and principal 
engineer of the Taff Vale Railway Com- 
pany. He was the youngest son of 

ichard Bush, esq. of Brighton, was a 
pupil of the late John Rennie, esq. and 
of superior talent in his profession. 

Warwick.—Oct. 20. At the School, 
Rugby, aged 16, Richard, son of Samuel 
Ashton, esq. of Bury, Lancashire, 
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At Leamington, aged 29, Henrietta 
Mary, dau. of the late Rev. J. W. 
Ormsby, A.M. 

Lately, At Birmingham, aged 87, 
Elizabeth, relict of Charles Stuart, esq. 
dau. of the late distinguished Dr. John 
Roebuck, the founder of the Carron 
Works, and first patentee of Watt's 
steam-engine. 

Nov. 1. At Baxterley Hall, Louisa, 
wife of Mr. B, N. Arnold, and formerly 
Countess of Kintore. She was the 
youngest dau. of Francis Hawkins, esq. ° 
and married in 1821 the Earl of Kintore, 
and had issue five children, the eldest, 
Lord Inverurie, being in his 19th year. 
By a decree of the Scotch Court of Ses- 
sion, in March, 1840, the marriage was 
dissolved, and in April following she 
married Mr. B. N. Arnold, son of the 
Rev. C. Arnold. 

Nov. 11. At Leamington, aged 38 
the Hon. Georgina Stafford Jerningham, 
eldest unmarried dau. of Lord Stafford. 

WEsTMORELAND.—WNov. 5. Aged 91, 
James Thompson, esq. of Grayrigg, 
and father of Mr. Alderman Thomp- 
son, M.P. for that county. 

Worcester.—Sept.10. At Malvern, 
Anne, relict of James Alston, esq. of 
Winson Hill, near Birmingham. 

Lately. Elizabeth, eldest dau. of the 
Rev. Thomas Pearson, rector of Great 
Witley. 

Witts.—Oct. 31. At Devizes, aged 
70, R. Waylen, esq. 

York.—Sept. 3. Aged 82, Joseph 
Green Armytage, esq. of Theckhollins, 
near Huddersfield. 

Oct. 19. At Drewton, near Cave, 
aged 45, Nathan Jewett Baron, esq. 

Oct. 23. Aged 58, W. S. Cooper, 
esq. of Hull. 

At Hull, aged 76, Robert Bird, esq. 

Oct. 25. Aged 29, Samuel, second son 
of Samuel Hailstone, esq. of Horton 
Hall, near Bradford. 

Oct. 31. At Scarborough, aged 63, 
—— Jackson, esq. formerly of Wake- 
eld. 


Nov. 5. 


In her 33rd year, Jane, the 
only daughter of W. Waites, esq. of 
Sowerby, near Thirske. 

Wates.—Sept. 9. 
aged 65, Maria, relict of Charles Simp- 
son, esq. of Lichfield. 


At Aberystwith, 


Oct. 21. At Bangor, aged 56, Maria- 
Anne, wife of the Rev. J. H. Hunt, of 
Weedon Beck, Northamptonsh. and for- 
merly Fellow of Trinity coll. Cambridge. 

Oct. 28. At Bron-Hendref, near Car. 
narvon, aged 58, Sarah, wife of the Rev. 
James Hews Bransby, and eldest dau. of 
the late Rev. Jacob Isaac, of Moreton- 
hampstead. 
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ScorLanp.—Oct. 9. Of disease of the 
heart, Dr. Rob. Cowan, Professor of Me- 
dical Jurisprudence in the University of 
Glasgow. Dr. Cowan occupied a high 
place at Glasgow, and had done much to 
awaken the public attention to the suffer- 
ing poor. 

Oct. 13. At Edinburgh, Margaret, 
wife of Walter Logan, esq. 

Oct. 21. At Edinburgh, Col. Blair, 
of Blair, Ayrshire. 

Oct. 31. At Glasgow, Frances Cock- 
burn, wife of Major Gervase Power, 10th 
Inf, and eldest dau. of Rear-Adm. Ross, 
Commander-in- Chief on the South Ame- 
rican station, 

Lately. At Calder Park, Glasgow, 
Henry Walrond, esq. student of Trinity 
coll. Cambridge. 

At Comely Bank, Elizabeth, relict of 
Lieut.-Col. William Geddes, 83d Regt. 

At Calton-hill, Edinburgh, aged 82, 
Mrs. Maclehose, widow of Mr. A. Macle- 
hose, writer, of Glasgow, well known to 
a large circle as the Clarinda of Burns, 
the poet, who addressed her as a lover in 
a series of letters which have been often 
sought for publication, but hitherto in 
vain: to the last she retained traces of 
her early beauty. Her maiden name was 
Agnes Craig. 

Nov. 2. At Edinburgh, Dr. Thomas 
Hogg, late Assistant Surgeon of the 41st 


et. 

Nov. 4. At Sellaek, near Ross, aged 
108, Mary Mayos. She retained — 
sion of all her faculties to her death, 

IrRELAND.—Oct 6. At Bessborough, 
co. Kilkenny, aged 21, the Hon, Arthur 
George Ponsonby, third son of Lord 
Duncannon, 

Oct. 11. Hugh Kidd, esq. of Newry. 
In attempting to alight from a carriage on 
the Ulster Railway before the train 
stopped, he fell on the road, and the car- 
riages passed over one of his legs, which 
they shattered in a shocking manner. He 
was conveyed to the house of his friend, 
the Rev. Dr. Montgomery, and died im- 
mediately afterwards. 

Oct. 31. At Dublin, Mr Brittan, drug- 
gist. He had for some time past been 
engaged in writing a work on chemis- 
try; and a short time since he made 
an experiment on himself in order to as- 
certain the extent to which hydrogen gas 
may be inhaled without danger to animal 
life. He fell a victim to the experiment; 
the poison mingled with his blood ; debi- 
lity, mental and bodily, succeeded, and 
caused his death. p 

Lately. At Ballyhorgan, Kerry, aged 
90, Wm. R. Hilliard, esq. the oldest 
magistrate of the county. 

George Gifford, esq. of Ballysopp, co. 
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Wexford. He fell and died instanta- 
neously while looking at a pack of hounds 
drawing a cover in the neighbourhood of 
his residence. 

Aged 79, Mr. Roger O'Donnell, of 
Ballinamore, son of the late Hughragh 
O'Donnell, esq. of Glashaghmore. 

At Cork, aged 84, Mr. John Hogan, 
father of the distinguished sculptor. 

East Inpies.—June 22. At Bandah, 
Bengal, Charles Edward Grant, Lieut. 
62nd Nat. Inf. second son of the late 
Alex. William Grant, esq. 

July 16. At Kamptee, Major John 
Fitzgerald, of Her Majesty’s 39th foot. 
He had twenty-eight years’ full pay ser- 
vice. He landed in the Peninsula in 
May 1813, and served there until the end 
of the war, including the siege of San Se- 
bastian, at the assault of which fortress he 
was wounded with the forlorn hope, the 
3lst Aug. 1813, in storming the heights 
of Vera, as a volunteer, and was present 
at the battles of the Nivelle, Nive, Ba- 
yonne, Garrise, Orthez, and Toulouse. 

Aug. 4. At Kirkee, Capt. Heymar, 
Paymaster 4th Light Dragoons. 

Aug. 11. At Benares, aged 20, Geor- 
gina, wife of F. P. Fulcher, esq. 67th 
Reg. Bengal Nat. Inf. and youngest dau. 
of the late Henry Isuac Moor, esq. of 
Kirby Hall, Kent, and Cheshunt, Herts. 

Aug. 12. At Neemuch, aged 30, Lieut. 
Kenward Wallace Elmslie, 62nd Nat. 
Inf. eldest son of Adam Wallace Elms- 
lie, esq. 

Aug. 26. Near Moostung, in Beeloo- 
chistan, aged 23, Lieut. Frederick Cuer- 
ton, of the 21st. Bengal Nat. Inf. third 
son of Charles Cuerton, esq. of Bedford- 
row. 

Sept. 1. At Sewgowlie, in the pro- 
vince of Hindoostan, Major Bunbury, of 
the 40th Bengal Nat. Inf. and eldest son 
of Mrs. Bunbury, of Clifton. 

Sept. 2. At Calcutta, aged 44, David 
Carmichael Smyth, esq. one of the Judges 
of the Sudder Dewanny and Nizamut 
Adawlut. 

Sept. 11. At Contai, aged 46, John 
Henry Barlow, esq. of the Hon. East 
India Company’s Civil Service in Bengal, 
eldest son of Sir G. H. Barlow, Bart. 
G.C.B. 

Sept. 14. At Benares, aged 32, Alex- 
ander Tweedie, esq. Assistant Surgeon 
Hon. East India Company’s Service, 

Sept. 23. At Surat, aged 27, Lieut. 
Jobn Connell Supple, 13th Bombay Nat. 
Inf. son of the late Major David Supple, 
H. M. 17th Light Dragoons. 

Sept. 26. At Bombay, Thomas Ed- 
munds, esq. Assistant Resident in Scinde, 
third son of the late John Edmunds, esq. 
of The Gale, Westmoreland. 
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Lately.x—At Cawnpore, Capt. W. R. 
Maidman, of the Bengal Horse Art. 

Oct. 27. Aged 25, Charles Eliot Bar- 
well, esq. fourth son of E. RK. Barwell, 
esq. of the Bengal Civil Service. 

Oct. 28. Aged 55, Brigadier W. Gor- 
den, of the Bengal army. 

West InptEes,—Sept. 9. At St. Tho- 
mas, aged 18, ‘Thomas Williams Davies, 
esq. 92d Highlanders, second son of Sir 
David Davies, K.C.H. of Berkeley-st. 
Physician to her Majesty the Queen 
Dowager. 


Aug. 1. At Dominica, James Laid- 


law, esq. Secretary, Registrar, and Clerk 
of the Council, and Clerk of the Enrol- 
ments in that island. 

Aug. 13. Alex. Clotworthy Dawson, 
esq. First Lieut. of her Majesty’s ship As- 
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trea, and eldest son of Adm. Dawson, 
late of Carrickfergus. 

Aug. 27. At Dominica, Lieut. J. C. 
Gordon, 92d Highlanders, 

Aug. 29. At Jamaica, aged 33, Helen, 
wife of W. Heath, esq. of Spring Mount 
Estate, and second dau. of the late J. 
Ritchie, esq. 

Lately. Lieut.-Col. Charles Knight, 
of the 33d Regiment, and a native of 
Charleville. He was appointed an En- 
sign in the 4th Foot 14th Feb. 1805; 
Lieut. 56th Ft. 25th Jan. 1807; Capt. 
30th Aug. 1810; Capt. 33d Ft. 26th Dec. 
1811; Brev. Major 2ist Jan. 1819; 
Regimental Major 25th Nov. 1821; 
Lieut.-Col. 10th Sept. 1830. He was 
wounded at the battle of Waterloo, and 
had been 36 years on full-pay. 





ADDITIONS TO OBITUARY. 


Vor. IV. p. 444. A very handsome 
testimonial, to the memory of Sir Edward 
Banks, has been erected at Chipstead 
church, Surrey. An admirable bust is 
placed upon an elegant Grecian pedestal. 
Waterloo and London bridges, and the last 
of his labours, that of Southwark, are 
chiselled with great breadth and freedom 
upon a lofty massive entablature. 

Vout. X. A plain but handsome mural 
monument (by Westmacott, jun.) has 
been placed in the church of Saddleworth, 
co. York, to the memory of Paymaster 
John Winterbottom, late of the 52nd Light 
Infantry, who was born at the village of 
New Lane, near Delph, in Saddlewortb. 
The inscription speaks for itself : 

“IN MEMORY OF 
JOHN WINTERBOTTOM, 
Paymaster of the 52nd Light Infantry, 
who died of fever, at the head quarters 
of the Regiment, in the Island of Bar- 

badoes, on the 26th Nov. 1838. 
Born at Saddleworth 17th Nov. 
Private soldier 52nd 17th Oct. 
Corporal do. April, 
Sergeant do. Dec. 
Sergeant-major do. 11th June 
Ensign andadjutantdo. 24th Nov. 
Lieut. and adjutant do. 28th Feb. 1810 
Paymaster do. 3Ist May, 1821 

‘* He served with distinction at the 
following battles and sieges : as a private 
at Ferrol, as serjeant-major at Copenhagen 
and Vimeira, as adjutant at Corunna, at 
Coa, Busaco, Pombal, Redinha, Ciudad 
Rodrigo, Badajoz, Salamanca, San Mur- 
roy, Vittoria, the Heights of Vera, the 
Nivelle, the Nive, Orthez, Tarbes, ‘Tou- 
louse, and Waterloo; as well as in other 
actions of less note, in which the 52nd 
was engaged during the war, and he was 
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never absent from bis regiment, except in 
consequence of wounds received at Re- 
dinha, Badajoz, and Waterloo. One hun- 
dred and thirty officers, who had served 
with him in the 52nd, and other military 
friends and admirers of his extraordinary 
talents as an officer, and his acknowledged 
worth as a man, have directed this mo- 
nument to be raised to his memory.” 

A very pleasing token of respect was 
shown to the deceased by upwards of 
seventy of his private friends and others, 
in May, 1819, who presented him with a 
handsome gold snuff-box, at a public 
dinner, given at the Bell Inn, New Delph. 
He was an affectionate son and brother, 
and the sums of money which at various 
times he was enabled to remit, or cause 
to be paid towards the support of an aged 
parent and other branches of his family, 
would scarcely be credited. 

Vor, XIII. p. 219. Mr. Charles Whit- 
tingham was a native of Norfolk, but 
served his apprenticeship at Coventry. 
He afterwards worked as a journeyman 
in Birmingham, and having saved some 
money, by speculating in a Building So- 
ciety, went to London. He bequeathed 

22,000 3 per cents. to the Stationers’ 
Company, the interest to be distributed 
in pensions to six widows of compositors 
and pressmen, fifty years old and up- 
wards, the widows of those who had been 
in his employ to have the preference; 
£1,000 to the coal fund of the parish of 
Chiswick; £200 to the Printers’ Pension 
Society; £500 and an annuity of £20 to 
his foreman, Mr. Fenton, who bad been 
with him for thirty-eight years. 

Vou. XIV. p. 109. Miss Cordelia Bewes 
bequeathed (free of legacy duty) to the 
Plymouth Public Dispensary, £100; Ply- 
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mouth Eye Infirmary, £100; Society for 
Promoting Christian Knowledge, £100; 
Society for the Psopagation of the Gospel, 
£100; Society for enlarging Churches 
and Chapels, £100; Exeter Diocesan 
Branch of the last society, £100; Foreign 
Translation Fund of the Christian Know- 
ledge Society, £100; to her executors, to 
be laid out in bread, clothes, and wearing 
apparel, amongst poor persons in Ply- 
mouth, £100; ditto for bibles and prayer 
books for poor persons of the same de- 
scription, £20. 

P. 439. A monument of chaste design, 
in the decorated style of the fourteenth 
century, has been erected in the south- 
east Transept of Salisbury Cathedral, to 
the memory of the late highly-esteemed 
Canon Marsh : *‘ In memory of Matthew 
Marsh, B.D., born October 25th, 1769, 
died July 30, 1840. He was for many 
years Canon Residentiary and Sub-Dean 
of this Cathedral, and Chancellor of the 
Diocese. Deeply learned, he devoted the 
energies of an acute, well-stored, and 
powerful mind to the advancement of 
Christian truth. Of the blessed doctrines 
of the Gospel, he was to the last, a most 
zealous and successful asserter ; perform- 
ing his duties in this Cathedral to within 
a few hours of his death. Humble and 
unostentatious, he failed not to exemplify 


in private the fruits of those doctrines 
which he publicly taught for upwards of 


forty years. Charitable in deed, in word, 
in thought, he viewed with pity the fail- 
ings of others, and remembering the joy 
which is in Heaven over one sinner that 
repenteth, his chief delight was to bring 
back the wanderer to the paths of life, 
and hope of salvation. ‘To one most con- 
stant in his friendships, and in his dealings 
with all men most faithful and true; to 
one whose love and devotion to themselves 
they can never sufficiently acknowledge, 
his widow and children have placed this 
testimonial of affection and regret, sorrow- 
ing, yet not without hope.’’—The monu- 
ment is by Mr. Osmond, sculptor, of 
Salisbury. 

P. 537. In consequence of the Prin- 
cess Augusta having died intestate, the 
whole of her effects, which have been ad- 
ministered to in the Prerogative Court of 
Canterbury, by their Royal Highnesses 
the Dukes of Sussex and Cambridge, and 
sworn to be under 30,000/. have been 
divided amongst the heirs-at-law, viz. the 
King of Hanover, the Dukes of Sussex 
and Cambridge, and the Duchess of Glou- 
cester, and the Princess Sophia, her late 
Royal Highness’s brothers and sisters. 
The property consisted principally of the 
furniture, books, plate, and paintings at 
Frogmore, and the Princess’s jewels, 
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which were of considerable value. The 
library, consisting of 5000 volumes, has 
been removed to Hanover. ‘The greater 
part of the collection was originally the 
property of Queen Charlotte, after whose 
death it fell into the hands of the Prin- 
cess Augusta, by whom considerable and 
important additions were made toit. The 
King of Hanover has also become the 
possessor of the greater portion of the 
plate belonging to the Princess. 

P. 651. The will of the Marquess 
Camden has passed the seal of the Arch- 
bishop of Canterbury, and administration 
has been granted to his eldest son, the 
present Marquess, sole executor. The 
personal property of the deceased has been 
sworn under 40,000. to be equhlly di- 
vided among the younger children; and it 
is generally understood that the hereditary 
estates do not exceed 8U00/. a-year. 
When it is recollected that the deceased 
nobleman, many years since, voluntarily 
relinquished an annual income of great 
magnitude, and paid into the public trea- 
sury the receipts of his office of Teller of 
the Exchequer, to the amount of 12,0002, 
a-year, the very moderate sum left to sup- 
port the title, and the still more moderate 
revenue left to be divided among the 
younger children, being taken into the 
account, it is not too much to say, that a 
more splendid example of self-denying 
patriotism is not to be found. 

P. 653. The will of Lord Holland has 
passed the seal of the Prerogative Court 
to Eizabeth Baroness Holland, the wi- 
dow and sole executrix. The personal 
property of the deceased has been sworn 
under the value of 60,0007. The pro- 
perty is given to his widow and children. 
Among many and numerous bequests (his 
Lordship seems not to have forgotten his 
colleagues), a very high and flattering tes- 
timonial is expressed to Mr. John Allen, 
the Master of Dulwich College, to whom 
he has left a legacy of 1,500/. and the 
small miniature of Oliver Cromwell. To 
Lord John Russell he has bequeathed 
his Waterloo-bridge shares. To the Mar- 
quess of Lansdowne, Earl Grey, Earl 
Granville, Duke of Bedford, and Lord 
Brougham, he left paintings, as a small 
mark of the great esteem and respect he 
entertained for those noblemen. 

Vor. XV. p. 104. The will of the 
late Samuel Lovegrove, the proprietor of 
the Ludgate Coffee-house and hotel, and 
of the Crown and Sceptre, Greenwich, 
has passed the seal of the Preroga. 
tive Court to Samuel Lovegrove, Ed. 
ward Lovegrove (the sons), Isaac Church. 
yard, and James Toplis, executors. The 
personal property was sworn to be under 
39,000/, The deceased in early life wag 
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a waiter to Mr. Griffiths, of the Horn 
Tavern, Doctors’ Commons, and suc- 
ceeded him in his business. He was 
for many years a Common Councilman 
of Castle Baynard Ward. 

P.110. By the death of the late Co- 
lonel J. I. Fortescue, Sir Edward Mar- 
wood Elton acquires a considerable in- 
erease of landed property, which by the 
will of the late Mrs. Fortescue, the great- 
aunt of Sir Edward, was devised by her 
to her husband, Colonel Fortescue, for 
life, and afterwards to the worthy baro- 
net infee. The estates are situate in the 
parishes of Offwell, Farway, Colyton, 
and Northleigh, co. Devon, and adjoin the 
Widworthy estate, on which Sir Edward 
has lately erected his mansion. By this 
accession Sir Edward now inherits the 
bulk of the Marwood property. 

P. 326. “ The Book of Psalms, in 
blank verse, with Practical Reflections ; 
by the Rev. John Eden, B.D. late Vicar 
of St. Nicholas and St. Leonard, Bris- 
tol ;” has been published in 4to, including 
a brief Memoir, by his nephew the Rev. 
Robert Eden, M.A.; an editorial notice 
by the Rev. Thomas Grinfield, M.A. ; 
and a Portrait, engraved by F. C. Lewis, 
from a drawing by N. Branwhite. 

P. 554. The parishes of Bethnal- 
green and Spitalfields have received a 
large addition to their charities by the 
will of Mr. George Fournier, who wasa 
wealthy merchant in the City, He has 
bequeathed the sum of 4000/. to each of 
those parishes, the interest of which will 
amount to about 1507. (the amount being 
in the Three and Three-and-a-Half per 
Cents.), to be appropriated annually on 
the 22d June, his birthday, to such deserv- 
ing objects of charity as have not received 
parochial relief for two years. He has 
also bequeathed 2000/7. to the school at- 
tached to the French Hospital, Bath- 
street, St. Luke’s, for the education of 
the children of French refugees. 

P. 558. The bulk of the fortune of 
the late Thomas Gardyne, esq. of Midle- 
toun, which amounted to 95,0007. has 
been left to Mr. James Carnegy, of 
Craigo, with directions to invest it in 
land ; the land to be held in strict entail 
for sixty-eight years, after which it is to 
be at the absolute disposal of the person 
then in possession, Thesum left to Mr. 
Carnegy is burdened with legacies to the 
extent of 1,600/, a-year. The estate of 
Midletoun goes to Major Bruce, of St. 
Andrew’s. 

P. 654. For Sir Samuel Ford Whit- 
tingham, read, Sir Samford Whittingham. 

P. 665. The will and codicils of Luke 
Graves Hansard, esq., late of Bedford- 
square, were proved in the Prerogative 
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Court, by the executors, Richard Ogle, 
Francis Rivington, and Thomas Varden, 
The personal property of the deceased 
was sworn under the value of 80,000/. 
which is principally bequeathed to his 
numerous children. 

670. Owen Flintoff, esq. was 
drowned in the river Gambia, west coast 
of Africa. He wasa member of Trinity 
college, Cambridge, B.A. 1834, M.A. 
1837. He left a wife with four children 
in England, and a posthumous daughter 
was born on the 19th May. 

Vor. XVI. p. 202. Probate of the 
last will and testament, with one codicil, 
of the late Earl Fortescue,-has issued: 
from the Prerogative Court of Canter- 
bury. The deceased has devised the 
whole of his real estate to the present 
Earl, and his issue male; in default of 
such issue to his second son, and in like 
default to his third son, and has appointed 
the present Earl sole executor. The per- 
sonal estate was sworn under 50,000/. 

P. 215. The Rev. J. B. Ferrers pub- 
lished a Sermon preached at Beddington, 
Oct. 9, 1831, in aid of the Society for the 
Propagation of the Gospel. He married 
in 1800 Mrs, Pitcairn, widow of Gen. 
Pitcairn, and daughter of Capt. Charles 
Proby, R.N. Commissioner at Chatham ; 
and had issue two sons, the Rev. John 
Ferrers, and Courtenay, both deceased ; 
and four daughters, one of whom is the 
wife of the Rev. C. W. Knyvett, Minor 
Canon of Windsor, and Bore: ‘oe was mar- 
ried to the late Francis Greig, esq. of 
the Bankruptcy Court. Mrs. Ferrers 
died in 183... Mrs. Pigott, her sister, 
died at Beddington theeday after Mr. 
Ferrers (see p. 109). Mr. Ferrers was 
brother to the late Rev Edmund Ferrers, 
Rector of Cheriton near Alresford, and 
author of Clavis Hogarthiana, of whom 
some account was given, on his death in 
1825, in Gent. Mag. vol. XCV. ii. 283. 

P. 494. Dr. Cornwallis Hewett died 
on the 13th Sept. He was Downing 
Professor of Medicine, and late Fellow 
of Downing College, M.A. 1812; D. 
Med. 1822. 

P. 551. The Rev. John Cleathing has 
bequeathed 5000/. to the Society for Pro- 
moting Christian Knowledge, viz. 10004. 
by first codicil to his will, and 4000/. by 
the second. 

P. 552. The Rev. George Preston 
was Vicar of Christ Chureh, Newgate- 
street, to which he was presented in 1829 
by the Dean and Chapter of Westmin- 
ster, the patrons for that turn. He has 
left twelve children, of whom the eldest 
boy is the present captain of Westmin- 
ster School. 

The late Daniel Jones, esq. of Beau- 











1841.] 


pre, has bequeathed 2000/7. to the trustees 
of the Cardiff Infirmary; and has ap- 
pointed such trustees residuary legatees. 
The sum of 3000/. has been received 
by the Society for the Propagation of the 
Gospel in Foreign Parts, being the 
amount of a legacy, duty free, bequeathed 
to that Society by the Rev. James Cutler, 
late of the city of New Sarum, deceased. 
The late Mr. Forbes Dick, of Elmfoot, 
near Glasgow, has made the following 
bequests to benevolent and charitable in- 
stitutions. At Edinburgh, to the Royal 
Infirmary,1000/.; Orphan Hospital, 300/. ; 
Society for the Industrious Blind, 200/. ; 
Magdalene Asylum, 250/.; Society for 
Relief of Indigent Old Men, 2507. ; Ca- 
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nongate Coty Cetin 250/.; Poor 
of Canongate Parish, 500/.; Benevolent 
and Stranger’s Friend Society, 200/.; 
Lock Hospital, 2507.; Institution for Re- 
lief of Incurables, 2007,; Society for 
clothing the Industrious Poor, 100/.; 
Deaf and Dumb Institution, 1007. ; and 
at Glasgow, — Royal Infirmary, 5007. ; 
ditto, further (after the death of an an. 
nuitant), 2007.; Asylum for the Blind, 
250/.; Deaf and Dumb Institution, 1002.; 
Magdalene Asylum, 250/.; Old Man’s 
Friend Society, 250/.; Barony of Gor- 
bal’s Benevolent Society, 250/.; House 
of Refuge, 2007. ; Night Asylum for the 
Houseless, 100/.; Lock Hospital, 507. ; 
Poor of Govan parish, 50/. Total, 5,800/. 








BILL OF MORTALITY, Oct. 26 to Nov. 23, 1841, 


, Christened. 
Males 577 
Females 583 } 1160 


Buried. 
Males 
Females 





2and 5118 


50 and 60 90 
5and 10 41 


60 and 70 95 


628 c 
535 ¢ 1163 33 and 20 28|70 and 80 73 
Whereof have died under two years old...286 


= )20 and 30 82]80 and 90 31 
30 and 40 94/90 and 100 3 
40 and 50 122 





AVERAGE PRICE OF CORN, by which the Duty is regulated, Nov. 23. 


Wheat. | Barley. | Oats. | Rye. | Beans. | Peas. 
so d& | es & 1 & dia dis dj & 4. 
64 8 | 32 2 | 22 1438 6 {39 9 | 3910 














PRICE OF HOPS, Nov. 26. 
Sussex Pockets, 5/. 8s. to 6/. 10s.—Kent Pockets, 5/. 12s. to 92. 12s. 





PRICE OF HAY AND STRAW AT SMITHFIELD, Nov. 26. 
Hay, 3/. 3s. to 4/. 10s.—Straw, 11. 16s. to 2/.—Clover, 4/. 4s. to 5/. 15s, 
SMITHFIELD, Nov. 26. To sink the Offal—per stone of 8lbs. 

Bee ickccctotsiscrnn mm 460608 Of, Head of Cattle at Market, Nov. 26. 

Mutton.......++ esecese3d8 10d. to 4s. 10d. Beasts............. 553 Calves 170 

Wel scccccccccs ccdvesseste’ GE. tO Se. =e, Sheep.. ......0-6 2,690 Pigs 530 

POrk....cccoocrescscseseds. 8d. to 5s. Sd. 
COAL MARKET, Nov. 26. 

, Walls Ends, from 173. 3d, to 22s. 3d. perton. Other sorts from 13s. 9d. to 19s. 


TALLOW, per ewt.—Town Tallow, 53s. 6d. Yellow Russia, 50s. 
CANDLES, 8s. per doz. Moulds, 9s. 6d. 








PRICES OF SHARES. 


At the Office of WOLFE, Broruers, Stock and Share Brokers, 
23, Change Alley, Cornhill. 


Birmingham Canal, 200.—Ellesmere and Chester, 75.———Grand Junction 112, 
— Kennet and Avon, 19}. Leeds and Liverpool, 725. Regent’s, 9. 
—Rochdale, 85——London Dock Stock, 724. St. Katharine’s, 92.—— East 




















and West India, 103.———London and Birmingham Railway, 157. Great 
Western, €0.—— London and Southwestern, 57. Grand Junction Water 
Works, 55.——— West Middlesex, 90.—— Globe Insurance, 115}. Guardian, 


354.——Hope, 5}.—— Chartered Gas, 58.——Imperial Gas, 49}.——Pheenix Gas, 
33,.——London and Westminster Bank, 21j.—— Reversionary Interest, 92}. 
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METEOROLOGICAL DIARY, sy W. CARY, Srranpn. 
From October 26 to November 25, 1841, both inclusive. 

















Fahrenheit’s Therm. | Fahrenheit’s Therm, 

® x | -|+4 © . 
salSzl a l8s] salS8| ¢ [Bz] € || 
PEE 3 22 5 Weather, BSise 3 2s 3 Weather 
oe “ . iy . 
az \e3| * a4 rea} aloe A 4 ae) | 
Oct.| ° 4 3 in. pts. || Nov.| ° . ° jin ts, | 

26 | 41 50 | 47 |29, 30 |\fair, rain 10 | 48 | 53 | 52 |30, 16 | fair 

27 | 45 | 48| 50! , 40 |\do.hea.rain || 1 | 41 | 53 | 50| , O1 |do 

28 | 45 | 50 | 46 |, 69 |/much rain 12 | 50 | 54 | 40 [29, 56 |irain, fair 
29/47 50 | 46 | , 82 | fair, do. 13 | 43 | 47 | 42 | , 48 |/fair, rain 
30 | 44 49 | 50 | , 75 |\much do. 14] 35/45 | 33) , 15 /lrain 

31 | 50 | 53] 50] , 83 jrain 15 | 34| 44) 35 | 5 45 ||fair 
No.l) 48 | 57 | 49 | } 93 |imuch do. |} 17 | 30 | 36 | 36 | | 68 do. foggy 
2 | 46 | 51 | 48 |30, 22 |\cloudy 18 | 33 | 388 | 35 | , 40 ‘rain, snow 
3/48 53/49 | , 36 |ifair 19'| 42 |.47 | 40! , 33 do. 
4|47 | 50 | 46] , 40 |ido. {| 20 } 50 | 47 |, 23 fair, hea.rain 
5| 48) 50/47} , 38/do. 21 | 50°} 55 | 55 | , 36 do. do. 

6 | 50| 57 | 46 | , 43 | fair 221 55/57) 41] , 22 ldo. do. 

7 | 48 | 53 | 44) , 42 | do. foggy 23) 41 | 48 | 45), 67 |'fair, cloudy 
8147} 51 | 44] , 39° /do. 24/39/41 | 40) , 93 |\do. 
9145 | 48) 44) , Btelldo, 25| 40 | 43 | 34] , 82 io. 

























































































































































































be} ° ; re) re) 3 . 
$\S\8sl84 8 83] & | sible 4 

“121388 |S4 S,(8| 25 |wsl"Seuisa] = | Ex. Bills, 
2) les | yk sales] 23 (SEMeissigc] * £1000. 
-| ‘3s DS | Aomes | 8 & I Sie Slseni"n 8 

O| | cn a) = “ = 

28}164| 974 | 983 \——| 963) 98: | 123 244 | 2pm. | 9 12pm, 
291164 | 87 | 88 i+—|.963} 98° | 124! 84j——/243 | 2pm. |——____ 
30|1644| 873 | 88g j\——! 974) 984 | 125 244} par 2 pm.;.—-——- —.. 
1-—| 87j | 883 |—| 97§) 983 |_| 8533244) par. |—_-___. 
21643| 873 | 883 | 96; 973) 983 | 124 245 |2pm, par..—_—__—_ 
3/1644, 873 | 88% |—— 973) 982 | 12 2453] 12 pm.._—_—_—_——.. 
4|1653) 88 895 | 973 97%) 994 | 12 247 |2pm., par... 
5/1653| 873 | 89 | 974 973! 99 | 123 “4 $7 See 
6! 875 | 89 | 97§ 973, 99 | 122 par 2 pm./——_-—-__. 
81653] 88} | 891 |\—-| 98 | 995 | 123 247 2pm. par. 11 pm. 
9/1653} $84 | 894 |——| 98 994 | 123 10 12pm, 
10/165 | 88§ | 89§ | 98|98| 993 | 123) 863\——|247 | 2 pm. | 10 12pm. 
11/165 | 884 | 894 || 983° 994 | 12 247 | 31pm] 10 13pm. 
12\165 | 885 | 89§ |-—| 98 | 994 | 12 984 |246} 10 12pm. 
13;—| 883 | 89§ |——) 98 99% | 12% 246 |par.3pm.| 10 12pm. 
15)164 | 88} 894 |, 98 993% | 124,—— 21pm. 13 10pm. 
16|1643) 88 89§ |——| 97§| 994 | 123 2463'2pm. par.) 10 12pm. 
17|164 | 87 | 89 | 974) 973! 99 | 124\—|-—247 10 12pm. 
18/164 | 87§ | 883 |— | 973! 983 | 193] 854 8 10pm. 
19}164 | 873 | 883 | 973} 973| 983 | 128 2463) 1 pm. | 8 10pm. 
20\—| 87§ | 88§ -——| 973} 98g | 123; | 2473) 1 3pm.| 8 10pm. 
22\——| 873 | 89 ——/ 973) 99 | 12 — 249 —| 8 llpm. 
23/165 | 88 | 894 || 973| 992 | 12 98 [249 | 32 pm.) 9 10pm. 
24/165 | 884 | 894 | 973 973/ 998 | 12 —— 248} 8 10pm. 
25 88$ | soz | 974) 973] 994 | 12}-—994 [249 | dis. | 8 10pm. 
26|)164 | 884 | e94 es 973} 994 se ai Wd a Idislpm.| 10 Spm. 
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the French 84. failure of the expedi- 
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Blair, J. memoir of 547 
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Blackburne, G. R. 
311. J.T. 646 
Blackburrow, J.313 
Blackwood, E. C, 
648. H.A. 537 
Blair 666. E. 314. 
Col, 666 
Blake, E. 330. P. 
J. 87. R. 553. 
R. P. 660 
Blakenhagen, H. E. 
423 
Blauckley, Cap. 423 
Blatherwick,C. 201 
Blaydes, J. H. 447 
Blayney, Ld. 87. M. 
E. 89 : 
Blencowe, W. 215 
Blenkinsop, J. M. 
663 
Blew, T. 661 
Blunt, H. 424. M. 
666 
Blyth, Maj. S. 646 
Bockett, W. H. 217 
Boddam, A. 200 
Boddington, J.C. 87 
Boileau, J. T. 423 
Boissier, G. R. 537 
Boldero, Cap. H. G, 
421 
Bolger, E. 333 
Bolling, T. 444 
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Bolton, J. 83. Maj. 
J.216. W. W.445 
Bomford, T. 646 
Bonar, M. 446 
Bond, J. 105 
Bonham, F. R. 421 
Boodle, R. G. 87 
Booker, P. 105 
Booth, E. 445 
Borbon, Princess I. 
F. J. 313 
Borland, S. 661 
Bosanquet, E. S. 
198, R. W. 312 
Boswell, T. A. 89 
Bouens, T. 424 
Boulton, W. 199 
Bourchier, T. 198 
Bourdillon, S. 423 
Bourke, Lady C. 331 
Bousfield,W.C. 554 
Bouverie, C. J. 424 
Bovill, T. M. 648. 
B. 648. B.S.423. 
E. R. 423 
Bowden, C. V. 332. 
H. J. 311 
Bowdoin, N. 223 
Bowen, M. G. J. 
Von B. 334. S. 
F. 648 
Bower, J. P. 87 
Bowles, E. 108 
Bowyer 666 
Box, F. 217. 
W.M. 218 
Boxer, E. 421. J. 
F, 201 
Boyd, E. F. 88. W. 
661 
Boyle, Hon. Mrs. 


G.F. 


199. Hon. C. H. 


538. Re. Hon. D. 
534. R. 552 

Boys, J. 646. M.A. 
89 

Boyton, W. 662 

Brabazon, Mrs. 557 

Bradbury, L. 444 

Bradford, W. M. R. 
312 

Bradshaw, A. 201. 
Maj. J. 420. M. 
221 

Bragge, Maj.W. 199 

Braithwaite, F.311. 
R. 557 

Bramah, C. F. 313 

Bramston, T.W.88 

Brandon, F. M. 330 

Brandreth, W. H. 


198 
Bra. fill, B. 331 





Bransby, S. 666 
Brash, A. 105 
Braune, G. M, 312 
Bremer, Sir J. J. G. 
198 
Brenchley, A.G. 446 
Brereton, E.A.313. 
F. E. 331. J.313 
Breton, S. le 105 
Brett, A. J.537. J. 
217 
Brewin, F. 662 
Brice, E. A. 422 
Brickwell, E. 89 
Bridger, Lt.-Col. 
109 
Bridges, E. 664 
Bridgman, Col. 111 
Briggs, A. 441. R. 
334. S. 201 
Bright, C. A. 334. 
H. B. 535 
Brightou, T. 218 
Brightwell, M. 423 
Bristow, S. A. 88 
Brittan, Mr. 667 
Broad, J. 330. J. 
S. 199 
Brock, W. 312 
Brocksopp, S. 108 
Brodie, P. B. 313 
Bromehead, R. 213 
Bromley, J. W. 538 
Brook, C. 106 
Brooke, F. 534. M. 
220 
Brookes, E. 200 
Brooking, A. 314 
Brough, S. 104 
Broughton, H. K. 
B. 536. J. W.536 
Brewell, J.200. W. 
- R. 89, 199 
Brown, Lt.-Col. A. 
424, 645. Maj. 
A. 87. A. 646. 
A, M. F. 537. B. 
C. 87. C.F. 421. 
FE. 330. F. 201. 
H. 222. Cap. H. 
534, H. A. 647. 
J. 198. S. 89. S. 
J. 200. S.Y. 537 
Browne, A. M. 200, 
313. Col. E. C, 
332, E. W. 333. 
M. 424. M. G, 
B. 199. Lt.-Col. 
R. F. M. 537 
Browning, W. 663 
Brownlow, F. 646 
Bruce, C. D. 538. 
Ld. E. 420. J. 


L. K. 645. Lady 
M.A. J. B. 446 
Bruxner, G. E. 538 

Bryan, R. L. 534 

Bryant, Mrs. 331. 
M.A. S. 441. W. 
H. 216 

Bryce, Lt.-Col. A. 
330 

Brydges, M. M. 89 

Buccleuch, Duch. 
of 421 

Buchanan, A. 311. 
J.C. 201. T. 213 

Buck, J. P. 664 

Buckingham and 
Chandos, Duke 
of 420 

Buckland 663 

Buckley, E. M.537. 
H. 537. J. 88 

Bulkeley, Lady W. 
422 


Bull, F. 217 
Buller, Maj. G. 420. 
H. E. 312. J.87. 
J. W. 647 
Bunbury, Maj. 667 
Bund, U. F. 648 
Bunn, A. 198 
Bunting, J.551. S. 
A. 333 
Burder, J. 312 
Burdett, S. 200 
Burge, E. 537. 
424 
Burgess, A. 557 
Burghersh, Ld. 535 
Burgoigne, J.C.537 
Burgoyne, F.W.421 
Burke, M. M. 223 
Burkingyoung, F. 
H. 538 
Burn, D. L. 422 
Burnaby, T. 87 
Burnand, H. 200 
Burne, Maj. C. 196 
Burnett, J. 311. J. 
C. 646. W. M. 
110 
Burnbam, G, 312 
Burr, E. 648 
Burrell, Col. G. 534 
Burrowes, R. 552. 
P. 662. T.R. 538 
Burrows, S. 218 
Burton, T. 553 
Busfield, W. 421 
Bush, G. 666 
Butcher, A. M. 89 
Bute, March’ess of 
443 


W. 





Butler, Dr. 214. 
Hon. Mrs. 536. 
Maj. 222. A. 648. 
G. 105. T. 88, 
664. W.A.646 

Butt, Mr. 216. T. 
215 

Byne, E. 558 

Byng, C. 107. Rt. 
Hon. G. S. 198 

Byron, R. 198. T. 
537 


Caarten, H. 647 
Caddy 663 
Cagzhill, C. 330 
Caldecot, S. 538 
Calder, F. 423 
Caldwell, E. H. 333 
Calhoun, T. G. 422 
Calland, L. A. 538 
Callander, Hon. 
Mrs. 647 
almar, E. E. 107 
Calthorp, H. 422, 
646 
Calthrop, C. 104 
Cambridge, G, O. 
214 
Cameron, A. 111, 
646. G. P. 420, 
421. J. HL 
422. R. F. 558 
Campbell, Col. 647. 
Lady 105. Ld.87. 
A. 424. A. H. 
200. D. 109. G. 
E. A. 664. H. 
198. Sir H. H. 
642. Cap. J. 535. 
Col. J. 222. Lt.- 
Col. J. 423. Sir 
J. 87, 422 M. 
442, Capt. W. 87 
Campden, Visc. 311 
Camps, E. 538 
Camroux, A. C. 201 
Canham, M. L.201 
Cannan, D. 553 
Canning,J.424. Sir 
S. 535. T. 108 
Cannon, Maj. W. 
535 
Cantley, R. 536 
Cantrell, C. 329 
Capel, S. R. 198 
Capper, A. M. 106 
Capron, G. H. 198 
Carew, G. P. 87, 
312 
Carlisle, Lt. 221 
Carlyon, Lt.-Col. 
199. W.106 
Carnae, J. R. 536 
Carpendale, T. 646 


Gent. Mae. Vo. 
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Carpenter, M. 443 
Carr, C. J. 423. J. 
311. S.E. 89 
Carrington, Lady 88 
Carruthers, M. 553 
Carter, E. A. 536. 

T. 199 
Cartwright, H. 424 
Carver, J. 217. S. 

553 
Carwithen, G. W. 

T. 198 
Cary, F. S. 537. J. 

420, M. 423 
Cass, M. 664 
Cassamajor, E. C. 

424 
Castle, W. L. 313 
Castlemaine, Ld. 

198 
Cathcart, A. H.660. 

G. G. 108 
Cathrew, J. 221 
C ttley, H. 537 
Catty, 111 
Caulfield, F. S. 665 
Cavendish, R. 423 
Chads, H. D. 421 
Chafy, W. W. 199 
Challice, J. 424 
Chalmers, Capt. J. 

H. 422 
Chamberlain, T. W. 


537 
Chamberlen, H. J. 
313 
Chambers, C.C.558. 
E. W. 424. W. 
W. 192, 534 
Champneys, E. T. 
535 
Chance, F. 333 
Chandler, A. 165 
Chauvel, E. 332 
Chaplin, F. 313. W. 
661 
Chapman,M.H. 89. 
W. 314 
Charleton, E. 665. 
Maj. H. W. 87 
Charlewood, S. M. 
665 
Charlton, S. J. 312 
Charnley, F. 646 
Charrington, J. 441 
Charters, Maj. 647 
Chatfield, R. 647 
Cheales, J. 87 
Chelsea, Visc’ess 199 
Chester, A. 665 
Chetwode 442 
Chetwynd, Lady 
333 i 
Chichester, C. 108 
XVI. 


Childe, B. D. 444 
Chillingworth, 
109 
Chinery, J. 536 
Ching, T. 106 
Chitty, S. 537 
Choimeley, Capt.J. 
H. 421 
Cholmondeley, M. 
89 


H. 


Christie,W. D. 648 
Christmas, J. 553 
Church, E, 218 
Cianchettini, P. D. 
201 : 
Clarendon, 
536 
Clark, C. G. 334. 
F. Le G. 647. J. 
422. M. 647. L. 
104 é 
Clarke, M. S. 314, 
423. R. 443. Sir 
R. B. 312. T.312, 
441,538. T.S. 
424 
Claxton, R. 664 
Clay, W. 311 
Clayton, A, 219. E. 
647. H. 422. J. 
422, 535, 557. Lt. 
W. 222 
Cleathing, J. 551, 
670 
Cleaver, W. 646 
Clelan, R. 106 
Clements, J. C. 216 
Clerk, W. 445 
Clifford, F. E. M. 
89. H. M. 200, 
J. B. 647 
Clifton, C, C. 557 
Clinton, Lady 647 
Clogher, Archd’n of 
646 
Clonbrock, Dow. 
Lady 106. Lady 
647 
Cloncurry, Lady106 
Clowes, E. 314 
Clubbe, J. A. E. 
665 
Coar, T. 554 
Coates, J. 445 
Cobbett, R. 313 
Cobbold, W.R. 551 
Cochrane, A. 421. 
L. 423 
Cock, A. M. 105 
Cockburn, A. J. E. 
646. E. 218. Col. - 
F. .420. ° Sir G. 
420. Rt. Hon. 
Sir G. 535. J. 88 


C’tess 


689 


Cockeroft, M. 106 

Cockerell, J. L. 313 

Coddington, C. H. 
201 


Codrington,  Lt.- 
Col. 88. Capt. C. 
421. R. C. 536 

Coe, E. O. 200 

Coffin, E. 200 

Cogan, S. 555 

Cobam, G. L. 423 

Coke, J. 444, 665 

Colborne, Ld. 646 

Coldbam, M.A. 444 

Cole, Mrs. 199. 
Capt. A. 446. G. 
108. J. 648. Lr. 
R. F. 648 

Coles, Mrs. 329. G. 
556 

Coley, W. 220 

Collen, G. W. 645 

Colley, S. 110 

Coltins,C. 109. E. 
441. H. 444 

Collis, J. L. 663 - 

Collison, A. 330. N. 
C. 216 . 

Collyns, D. 424 

Colquitt, G. C. 200 

Colville, Ld. 311, 
421 

Comber, W. 218 

Comyns, E. 331. G. 
T. 88 

Conell, J. 646 

Conquest, J. 538 

Considine, R. A.W. 
88. Capt. W. 106 

Conyers, H. 555 

Cuook,F. 424. I. 648. 
M. 331 

Cooke, 107. Madm. 
443. C. 216. C. 
J.201. F. 648 

Cookfield, H. 553 

Cookson, G. E. 536 

Coombe, Mrs. 665 

Cooper, Sir A. P. 
422. B. 200. C. 
M. 314. E. 318. 
H. J. 535. J. 
104. L. 314. M. 


T. 


Copeland, W.T.536 


Copleston, J. G.328 
Coram, Miss 313 ' 
Corbett, Arch’n421 
Corfield, T. 424 ' 
Cornwall, Lt.-Col. 
W. H. 88 ; 
Corrie, J. 199 


4T 
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Corry, Rt. Hon. H. 
T. L. 420, 535 

Cory, C. 89 

Corytor, G, 535. 
H. 534 


Cosens, R, 221 


Cosgreave, P. 104 
Costello, M. 198 
Coster, F. 314 
Cottingham, J. 88 
Cotton, A. 424. 
Capt. W. 111 
Courthorpe, W.647 
Courtney, Capt. H. 
F. 662 


Cousens, S. 661 
Cowan, Dr. R. 666 
Cowell, S. 201 
Cowley, Lud. 535 
Cowper, Hon. C. S. 
311. Maj. J. 87. 
Hon, W. F. 87 
Cox, E. 665 
Coxwell, W. R. 199 
Couzens, J. 220 
Crafer, T. J. 88 
Craig, W. G. 536 
Craigie, Lt. - Col. 
312. J. 536. J. 
L. 537 
Craven, G. 200 
Crawford, E, 556. 
H. 200. W. 445 
Crawfurd, E. 201 
Crawshay, A. 537 
Cremorne, Ld. 314 
Crewe, E. 665 
Creyke, S. 535 
Crickmore, M. 332 
Cripps, E.423. Mrs. 
W. 88 
Crockett, J. M. 314 
Croft, E. 331 
Crofton, E. W. 89 
Croker, W. R. 445 
Crombie, Capt. T. 
646 


Croome, T. B. 2C0 
Cross,J.647. T.442 
Crow, H. M. 423 
Crowther, F. R, 38. 
W. L. 201 
Cruden, M. 664 
Cruickshank, F. 
423. Capt. P. 198 
Cruso, J. 444 
Cruttenden, Maj. 
E, 534 
Crutwell, H.E. 538. 
I, E. 108 
Cubitt, B. 87. G. 
313. J. 328 
Cuerton, Lieut. F. 
667 
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Callis, Comm. W. 
221 
Culverwell,S.C. 441 
Cumberlege, J. 423 
Cumin, R. K. 537 
Cuming, Capt. H 
H. 445. W. C. 
311. J. G. 88 
Cundy, M. 105 
Cunynghame, R. 
109 
Curme, T. 198 
Currey, Miss 106. 
M. H. 107 
Currie, P.217. R. 
G. 556. T. 87 
Curry, E. T. 311. 
L. H. 423 
Curteis, C. T. 537. 
E, B. 538. R. 555 
Curtis 106. G.-536. 
M. F. 219 
Curzon, Hon. Mrs. 
199. Hon.C. 164 
Custance, W. 663 
Cutforth, E. 332 
Cuthbert, M. 109 
Daintry, J. 312 
Daibiac, H. 441 
Dallas, H. 537. H. 
R. G. 424. Sir 
R. C. 647 
Dalrymple, A. 536, 
N.311. R. N. 446 
Dalton, B. N. 313 
Daly, G. B. 553. 
M, 441. R. 646 
Daman, C. 424 
Damant, W. C. 216 
Damer, Hon G. L. 
D. 420, 421, 535 
Dames, Capt. W. L. 
534 


Daniel, M. C. R. 


Daniell, 
222. S, 314, 647 
Dansey, W. 311 
Dardier, A.M.S.20] 
Darley, F. 221. 
Capt. H. 538 
D’ Arley, M. M. 313 
Darling, A. 559 
Darton, H. 312 
Darwin, W. B. 108 
Daubeney, Capt. C. 
B. 68 


Daubeny, H. W. B. 
198 

Davey, B. 328. C. 
313 


Davidson, J. 420. 
R. 558 
Davies, D. 536, 646. 


E. W. 312. H. 
199. J. 536, 538, 
646. L. C. 648. 
R. 107, 219. S. 
312. T. 538, 552. 
T.W. 668. W.328 
Davis, A. 663. E. 
E. 200. Lt. G. 
110. H. 552. M. 
664. R. 660 
Davison, M. J. 218. 
Davy, M. 313 
Dawkins, C. C. 535 
Dawson, A. 108. 
A.C. 668. E.314. 
E, M.313. Capt. 
G.558. G. A.199 
Day, J. T. 313. S. 
31%. T. 217 
Dean, Capr. 218 
Deane, H. 444. J. 
P. 648. S. 200 
Deare, A. 661 
Debary, P. 660 
De Horne, K. 312 
Delawarr, Earl 420, 
421 
Delme 443 
De “7. Hon. 
E. 


aie J. C. 647. 
M. A. 334 
Denison, G, Av311. 
L. M. 557 
Denny, A. C. Cy 
535. S. B. 537 
Densham, P. 664 


-Dent, J.314. Lady 


S. 88. T. 312 
Denton, T. 314 
Denys, E. 648 
De Puggi, Mrs. 556 
Derby, E. M. 647 
Derinzy, A. 537 
Derry, Archd’n of 

646 
Des Agnes, C. 329 
Deschamps, W. E. 

441 
Deshon, Lt. Col. C. 

J. 87 
Despard, G. P. 200. 

W. 312 
Des Voeux, Lady 

329. Hon. F. H. 

647 
Devereux, Hon. W. 

B. 646 
Devon, E. 662 
Dew, F. S. 536. S. 

666 
Dewing, R. 424 
Diamond, H. W. 

422 


Dick, E. 537. E. 
B. 312. J. 447 
Dickenson, M. S. 

423 
D‘ckinson, F. E. 88 
Dickson, R. L. 110 
Digby, C. 328. K. 
H. 647 
Digele, Lt. H. W. 
110 
Dillon, W. T. 87 
Dimsdale, T. 107 
Dinely, E. 108 
Dinning, J. 328 
Ditcher, J. 422 
Dix, J. 89 
Dixon, A. 105. E. 
201. J.D. 198. 
J.E.538. J.L.200 
Dobbie, A. S. 331. 
K. 536 
Dobree, H. H. 104 
Dod, J. W. 313. 
W.105 
Dodd,G.536. M.662 
Doherty, Capt.C.89 
Dolphin, Capt. J. 
537 


Domett, C, 424 
Donaldson, J. W. 


199 
Donne, A. 556. M. 
H. 556 
Douglas, A. 646. 
G. W. 537. Lady 
H. 89. Sir H. 
420. J.664. Capt. 
RB. P. 535, .W. 
M. W. 646 
Dowdeswell, W. 88 
Dowell 104 
Dowland, D. 331 
Down, M. E. 648 
Downall, J. 313 
Drake, L. 554. M. 
S. 423 
Draper, Col. FE. 446 
Drew,M.536. T.646 
Drinkwater, R. 332 
Driver, M. 220 
Drummond, A. 422 
Duberly, W. 238 
Dublin, Archd’n of 
646 
Ducane, P. 106 
Ducat, Capt. D. 198 
Duddell, J. 551 
Dudgeon, G, 534 
Dudley, M. 443 
Doff, Miss 424. 
Capt. D. 535. E. 
C. 222 
Duffield, S. E. 107 


‘Dugard, G. 87 























Duke, E. 424 
Dunbar, M. 331 
Duncan, Visc’tess 
88. A. 538. 1. 
221. J.215 
Duncombe, Mrs. 
664. Hon. A. 89, 
421, 535. Hon. 
0. 421 
Dundas, Capt. J. 
W.D.87. Hon. 
R. S. 198 
Dunmore, C’tess of 
421 
Du Plat, Col. G.C. 
311. G. G. C.W. 
310 
Dursin, F. J. 87 
Dyer, M. 422. 
422 
Dyke, H. T. 214 
Dykes, E. H. 665. 
G. 648. M. 332 
Dymoke, H. 311 
Dyneley, Miss 442 
Eager, B. 332 
Earl, E. W. R. 198 
Earle, H. F. 537 
Easthope, J. 311 
Eaton, R. P. 221 
Ebrington, Dr. 646 
Ede, C. & J. 538 
Eden,C, 421. E, 313 
Edenborough, B. 
110 
Edgar 220 
Edmonstone, W. 
422 
Edmunds, T. 667 
Edols, J. A. 108 
Edwards, Capt.424. 
E. 312. L. 104. 
M. 314. R.104, 
Capt. 645. 
W. 441 
Egerton, L.d.F. 198. 
646. W. 558 
Eleock 662 
Eldridge R. 198 
Elgin, Earl of 311 
Eliot, Ld. 420 
Ellenborough, Ld. 
420, 535 
Ellice, A. 421 
Ejliot, Capt. C.311. 
Lady F. A. M. 
314. G. 421. J. 
A. 666. T. F. 


Ww. 


R. 


198. Lt. Col. W. 
198 

Ellis, A. 200. Hon. 
A. F. 558. PF. 
538. J.659. Capt. 
S. B. 87, 535 
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Ellison, N. T. 421 
Elmhirst, E. 198 
Elmslie, Lieut. K. 
W. 667 
Elphick, E. 201 
Elrington, Dr. 535 
Elton, A. H. 201 
Elwyn, W. B. 216 
Emerton, J. A. 313 
Ewly, Archd'’n of 
646 
Empson, Miss 199 
England, T. 536 
Engstrom, L. 329 
Ensor, E. 8S. 646. 
J. 216 
Entwisle, T. 201 
Erlington,L. G. 109 
Erskine, J. 201. 
Capt. J. E. 421 
Espinasse, S. E, 442 
Eustace, K. F. 648 
Evans, A. 555. C. 
311. J. 213. M. 
330, 424. R. L. 
311. T. 198. W. 
E. 646.W. R. 201 
Evelyn, A. 444 
Everill, E. A. 201 
Evershed, E. 537 
Ewart, J. K. 558 
Ewings, E. 107 
Exeter, March’ess 
312. Marg. of 421 
Exley, J. 313 
Eyre, A. S. 313 
Eyres, H. 87 
Eyton, H. M. 554 
Fagg, A. 661 
Faithfull, C. 538 
Faleoner,220.G. 553 
Fallon, M. 334 
Fane, C. 537 
Fanshawe, E, 4294 
Fardell, C. 88 
Farington, R. 552 
Faro, Bar’ess de 105 
Farquhar, Sir A. 
198. Lady T.536. 
J. Y. 313 
Farquharson, F. T. 


Farran, R. 663 

Faulkner, A. A. A. 
423 

Fawcett, M. A. 109, 
333 

Fawkes, Capt. R. 
646 


Feaver, A.M.C. 313 
Fector, J, M. 89 
Fel x, Maj. O. 87 
Fellowes, H. E. 108 
Fennell, J. 661 


Names. 


Fenning, F. E. 662 
Ferguson, M. 663 
Ferrers, J. B. 215, 
670 
Ferris, C. F. 215 
Fessey, G. F. 646 
Festing, B.646.C.87 
Ffeiler, J. 105 
Fiolliott, J. 535 
Fidler, A. 108 
Field, Mrs. 219. A. 
537. C.313. J. 
89, 442, 646. S. 
662. S. P. 200. 
W. 330 
Fielding, G. J. 648 
Filipowicz, Madm. 
E. 104 
Finch, J. W. 199 
Finley, F. 535 
Fisher, E. 201. E. 
443. H. F, 424. 
J. 213, 555. J. 
W. 218 
Fitzgerald 108. Ld. 
535. E. 329. E. 
M. 312. Maj. J. 
667 
FitzGerald,  Lt.- 
Cul. C. L. 420. 
Capt. D. 535 
Fitzgibbon, J. 420 
Fitz Herber:, Capt. 
648. A. 88 
Fitzmayer, J.W.H. 
648 


Fitzpatrick, LadyG. 
555 

Fitzroy, M. C. 422 

FizRoy, C. A. 
31) 

Fitzsimon, Mz 645 

Fitz Wygram, G.A. 
F. 441 


Fleet, S. J. 493 
Fleming, J. 424 
Fletcher, E. J. 200. 
R. 664 
Folkestone, 
countess 199 
Follett, F. 554 
Fonblanque, T. de 
G.. de 420 
Fooks, T. B. 536 
Foote, J. 421 
Forbes, Ld. 311 
Ford, A. 538 
Fordyce, A. D. 421. 
Lt. A. D. 535 
Forester, Ld. 420, 
421. T. 660 
Forman, M, 648 
Forrest, M. 422 
Forsayeth, R. 551 


Vis- 
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Forster, E. 218. H. 
B. 312 

Fortescue, Earl 423 

Fossett, T. N. 217 

Foster, A. M. 556. 
C. 110. E. 200. 
H. S. 201. M. 
221,314. R. 442, 
551. S. 648. S. 
E. 200. T. 216 

Foulkes, A. 201 

Fowell, Capt. W.N. 
200 

Fowle, A. 201. F. 
W. 311 

Fowler, Lt. J. M. 
446. L. 646 

Fowlis, E. 199. C. 
C. 105 

Fownes, Miss 331. 
H. G. 536 

Fox, Capt. B. 198. 
E, 218. E. J.538. 
G. 441 

Foyle, A. 443 

Francis, J. 424. R. 
648 

Francklin, Capt. G. 
W. 420.J. B. 446 

Franks, E. 423 

Fraser, E. 666. J. 
553.Capt. J. 420. 
P. 311. R.219 

Frazer, A. J. 646 

Freame, F. E. 536 

Frederick,Miss220, 
330 

Freeman, Mrs. 656. 
H. 663. J. 312, 
665. W.G. 216. 
W. I. W. 647 

Freer, A. M. 537. 
C. L. 219 

Freke, J. 312 

Fremantle, Comm, 
S. G. 646 

French, E. S. 107. 
J. 314 

Frere, E, 328 

Frobisher, J. J. 88 

Frost, M. K. 537. 
P. 200 

Fruhling, H. 447 

Fry, J. C. 217. 
B. 422 

Fryer, W. 312 

Fuge, R. 443 

Fulcher, G. 667. R. 


R, 


P, 220 
Fulford, F. 198. J. 
421 
Fuller, J. R. 648 
Forse, G. 559 
Futvoye, E. 538 
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Fyler, G. 648 
Gage,Sir W. H. 420 
Gaitskell, Lieut. H. 
661 
Gale, B. M. 312. E. 
W. 537 
Galton, E. E. 200, 
313 
Galvini, 111, 445 
Gamba, B. 335 
Gambier, S. J. 198 
Gardiner, B. W. S. 
537. Capt. J. 198 
Garland, P. 220 
Garratt, M. 554 
Gascoigne,G. J. 218 
Gascoyne, Lt.-Col. 
C. 87 
Gaselee, Mr. Serj. 
423. L. 538 
Gaskell, J. M. 420, 
645. P.529 
Gauntlett, C. T. 
313. H. J. 648 
Gaussen, R. W.424 
Gave, E. R. 88 
Gavin, J. 104 
Gazelee, B. 423 
Geddes, E. 667 
Gee, R. 647 
George, J. 87. M. 
A. 89. R. 555 
Gerowski, Count T. 
313 
Getting, M. D. 441 
Gibbon, E. B. 537 
Gibbons, T. 89 
Gibbs, Lt. H. D. 
222, R. 332 
Gibson, J. A. 314 
Gifford, G. 667 
Gilbert, J. 556. Lt. 
J. 221. M. G. 
332. T. 215 
Gildart, F. 213 
Gill, Capt. 199. 
Capt. T. 332 
Gilly, R. E. 423 
Gilman, C. 333 
Gilmore, A. 217 
Gilpin, E. 557. G. 
B. 444. H. 664 
Giraud, F. E. 201 
Gisborne, Mrs. 556. 
H.F.111. J. 313 
Gladstone, W. E. 
420, 421, 645 
Glanville, Comm. 
W. F. 313 
Glascott, Capt. J. 
445 


Glazebrook, J. K. 87 
Gledstone,E. C. 109 


Index to 


Glenie, Lt.-Col. M. 
87. L. L. 201 

Glover, M. 536 

Godson, R. 646. S. 
105 

Godwin, Mrs. 216. 
J. H. 423 

Golding, C. 648. M. 
648 


Goldney, S. O. 89 
Goldsmid,I. L. 311. 
W. 314 
Goldsmith, G. 87. 
J. 441 
Gorden, W. 668 
Gordon, Mr. 223, 
446. A. 648. Col. 
G. E.H. 441. Lt. 
J.C. 668. J. W. 
646. Sir R. 535. 
Hon. W. 420 
Good, H. 87 
Goodall, E. 537 
Gooden, A. C. 442 
Goodwin, F, 663 
Gore, C. 104. Hon. 
C. A. 421. F.109. 
J.R. O. 421 
Gorrequer, Co}. G. 
329 
Gosford, C’tess 220 
Gostling, G. 332. P. 
314 
Gough, E. 330. Sir 
H. 87, 198, 534. 
J.B. 535 
Goulburne,Rt.Hon. 
H. 420 
Gould, D. 663. E. 
666. G.2i4. J. 
N. 537 
Gouthwaite, F. 445 
Guuer, G. L. 552 
Gragan, S. 537 
Graham, Mrs. 218. 
E. 200. Sir J. 
420, 534. Sir J. 
R. G. 646 
Grainger, E. 559. 
R. WD. 493 
Grant, C. E. 667. 
C., M. 536. G. 
C.A.D.200. J. 
R. 538. K. E. 
537. M. 105, 648. 
M. I. E. 662. R. 
198. S. 108. Maj. 
T. J. 334 
Grantham, E. 555. 
T. A. 214 
Granville, Ld 645 
Grattan, J. 535 
Gravatt, A. 329 


. Names. 


Graves, Capt. H.M. 
536. J. 198 
Gray, E. 105, 201. 
E. M. 200. F.558. 
G. R. 537. H. F. 
198. R. 313 
Grazebrook, E. 89 
Gream, G. T. 88. 
H. 537 
Greaves, H. G. 199. 
M. E. 536. W. 
217 
Green, E. 107. G. 
106. H.C. 493. 
M. 221. T. 216 
Greene, A. S. 648. 
J. 107 
Greenhill, S. A. 554 
Greenstreet, W. G. 
200 
Gregg, J. 105 
Gregory, Maj. A. C. 
534. D. 105. J. 
J. 334. M. 442 
Gregson, E. 423 
Grey, Earl de 420. 
Rt. Hon.SirC. E. 
311. Sir G. 87. 
M. C, 313 
Grier, S. 662 
Griffith, J. 200 
Griffiths, 662. 
420. J. 537 
Grisdall, W. 331 
Guest, Lady C. 647 
Gunn, C. 536 
Gunnell, A. E. 441 
Gunston, F. 220 
Guppy, M. E. 223 
Gurney, C. 199 
Gyll, G. W. 422 
Hackett, T. 659 
Hadden, G. 221,218 
Haddersich, W. 665 
Haddington, Earl of 
420 
Hadfield, M. 555 
Hadow, J. 234 
Haffenden, A, 88 
Haigh, A. M. 88. 
R. 314 
Hailstone, S. 666 
Hake, Maj. 222 
Hales, Lt. G. 104. 
S. 220 
Haliburton, A. 664 
Halkett, E. A. 647 
Hall, C. 444, 665. 
G. 331. H.219. 
H.S. 901. J. H. 
538. J. R. 661. 
J.W.R. 89. L. 
L. D. 424. M.R. 


Cc. 


218. R. 110. R. 
G. 333. W..A. 105 
Hallam, H. 646 
Hallifax, A, M. 331 
Haly, Lt. S. 558 
Hamblen, J. 312 
Hamer, A. 445 
Hamilton, E. 536. 
J. 198. SirG. M. 
111. Lady H. B. 
422. J.201. P. 
W. 534. W. K. 
87, 198 
Hammond, W. A. 
538 
Hanbury, J. B. 218 
Hancock, Maj. H. 
421. R.G. 314 
Hancourt, Mrs. 312 
Handasyde, R, 214 
Hankins, R. 555 
Hannam, J. 218 
Hannay, M. C. 558 
Hanrott, M. H. 89 
Hansler, M.C. A. 
314 
Hanson, J. 553 
Harbord, Hon. A.A. 
445 
Harbroe, S. 219 
Harcourt, C. 104. 
D. W. 556 
Hardinge, H.'312. 
Rt.Hon.SirH.420 
Hardingham, G. G. 


89 
Hardwick, Earl of 
421 
Hardy, Mrs. 647. 
F. O. 330 
Hare, B. D. B. 424 
Harene, A. F. 648 
Hargreaves, J.215. 
N. 664 
Harison, J. 536 
Harland, M. E. 201 
Harpur, T. 198 
Harris, A. 663. Lt. 
A. $58. C. A. 
311. E.109. Hon. 
E. A. 424 J. 
559. M. 331 
Harrison 105. A. 
C. 218. B. 423. 
R. I. 536. R. J. 
664.T.442.W.555 
Hart, Mrs. 447. 
E..M. M. 423 
Hartley, Maj. H. W. 
535. M. 534 
Hartsinck 444 
Hartwell, C. L. H. 
446. J. L. 198 





Harty, Maj. J. M. 
420 


Harvest, E. 105 
Harvey, G. 201. G. 
M. 661 
Harward, J. 537 
Harwood, E. 443 
Hasluck, S. 538 
Hassell, E. 647 
Hastings, Hon. G, 
535. Hon. G. F, 
421. J.D. 312 
Hatfield, A. 555 
Haughton, W. 536 
Havart, W. J. 312 
Hawarden, Visc.421 
Hawes, B. 646 
Hawkes, M. 312 
Hawkins, Capt. A. 
S. 201. C. F. 493. 
F. S. 535 
Hawks, E.C, 554 
Hawtrey, E. 424 
Hay, D..110. J. 
87. Ld. J. 421. 
J. B. 535. Lady 
L. 201 
Hayes, J. M. 534 
Haygarth, J. S. 428 
Hayne, M. A. 648 
Haynes, L. C. 89 
Hayter, G. 87 
Hayward, W. R. 447 
Head, E.538. J.665 
Headley. Lord 313 
Heath, H. 668. M. 
W. 314; 
Heathcote,Sir W.89 
Hebden, F. R. 647 
Hecker, H. T. 423 
Heckford,C.M. 663 
Heisch, J. G. 647 
Helsham, E. A. 557 
Heming, S. B. 646 
Hemmans, A. 330 
Henderson, Mrs. 
200. J. F.314 
Henniker, Lady 199 
Henreyson, Capt.J. 
218 
Heory, H. R. 421, 
535 
Henslowe, W. 535 
Hentz, J. M. 647 
Hepburn, Lady B. 
536. E. M. 648 
Herbert, E. M. 537. 
J. R. 646. M. A. 
554. Capt. T. 198, 
534 
Herning, H. 87 
Heron, Maj. B. R. 
446 


Index to 


Herring, M." A. 89. 
T. 660 
Heseltine, M. 314 
Heslop, A. 646 
Hessing, G. W.558 
Hessy, G. 664 
Hewett, C. 444, 
670. T. H. 446 
Hewson, F. 647 
Heymar, Cap. 667 
Heysham, S, 553 
Heytesbury,Ld. 535 
Hibbert, A. 219. 
D. 331 
Hicks, G. H. 107. 
J. 200 
Higgin, W. 646 
Highton,H.201,219 
Hill, Ld. A. M. C, 
87, 198. C.648. 
E. 441, 537, 648. 
H. D. 648. J. 
660. J. H. 535. 
M. 424. Lady M. 
647 
Hilliard, W. R. 667 
Hillier, Lt.-Col. G. 
222 
Hillsborough,C’tess 
of 88 
Hillyard, J. W. 537. 
L. M. 647 
Hilton, J. 424 
Hinde, J. 553 
Hingston, F. 554 
Hinton 442 
Hippisley,R. W.201 
Hirst, H. A. M. 537 
Hitcheock, C. 444 
Hitchin, S. M. 553 
Hoare, C. E. 313. 
Lady S.88. T.329 
Hobson, S. 312 
Hodge, A. M. 89 
Hodges, 221. G. 
L. 420. W. 661 
Hodgkinson, C, E. 
229. E. 647. S. 
B. 647. 
Hodgson, Ens’n 221. 
A. 537. G. F. 535. 
P. 554. R. 231. 
T. 313 
Hodson, E. 532 
Hoe, T. C. 107 
Hogan, J. 667 
Hogarth, G, 662 
Hogg 216. Dr.T. 
667 
Holbrook, J. 441 
Holden, Miss, 443. 
A. A. 314 
Holder, W. 217 


Names. 


Holdsworth, T. C. 
312, 646 

Hole, E. 423. J. 214 

Hollams, Sir J. 332 

Holland, Mrs. 662. 
S$. 314. T. 200 

Hollingworth, M. 
553 

Hollins, J. 218 

Holman, J. 556 

Holmer, A. 661 
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G. A. 648. T. P, 
215 

Hudson, E. 646. H, 
331 


Hughes, Miss 89: 
J.312 

Huish, J. 311 

Hulbert,H.E.S.331 

Hull, J. D. 199. Ww. 
T. 442 

Hulton, E. E. 107 


Holmes, E.441. W. H 


A.C. 199 
Holt, E. C. 423. 
R. 647 
Home, Lady 108. F. 
A. 89 
Homer, E. 648 
Honywood, Sir J. 
E, 422 
Hood, Vise’tess 422. 
Capt. A. N. 421. 
Lady M. 422. 
Hon. M. S. 424 
Hook, Dr. 421 
Hooker, M. H. 221 
Hooman, M. F. 333 
Hooper, P. 536. S. 
648 
Hope, Hon. C. 534. 
H. P. 423. J. 535 
Hopgood, J. 537 
Hopton, G. A. 536 
Horn, Capt. F. 420 
Hornby, J. H. 442 
Horne, E. 217. S. 
E. 423. P. 218. 
T. H. 422. W. 
214 
Horrocks, P. 108 
Horsman, E. 87 
Hort, B. 558 
Horton, Co}, 422. 
B. 662 
Hoseason, F. 559 
Hotham, D. C. 647 
Hotson, W. C. 648 
Hott, J. A. 89 
Houcten, S. 423 
Houlditch, E. L.313 
Houseman, F. M. 
313 
Howard, S. R. 107. 
J.314. Hon. J. 87 
Howard de Walden, 
Lady 647 
Howe, J. 442 
Howell, A. 554 
Howick, Vise. 421 
Howitt, N. 106 
Howlett, F. M. 217 
Howman, G.E. 198 
Huddart, E. 538. 


Huwmpbry, W. 444. 
Hunt, M. A. 666. 
T. 330. Lt. Ty. 
219 
Hunter, J. 555 
Huntiey, H.534. H. 
V. 311. M. 313 
Hurdis, E. 109 
Hurrell, C. 222. Li 
537 
Hurndall, J. 221 
Hutchins, T. 648 
Hutchinson, Lt. G. 
222. T. 422. Sir 
W. 645. Maj. 
W.N. 420 
Huthwaite,E.F.536 
Hutton, H. F. 535. 
H. J. 313. J.535 
Hyde, C. W. 217. 
L. M. 648 
Hyder, E. 443 
Ibbetson, H. G. 88 
Incledon, E. 662 
Ingestre, LadyS.199 
Ingle, L. L. 424 
Inglis, R. 447. Sir 
R. H. 534, 646 
Innes, 1. 557 
Irving, J. W. 537 
Irwin, Maj. 222 
Isaacs, R. M’I. 423 
Isdell, C. D. 328 
Ireson, M. 200 
Ivory, E. 662 
Jackson339. E.109. 
Lt.-Col. E. 221. 
F. 420. G. 89. 
Sir G. 420. G, 
H. 46. H. 88. 
H.H. 666. 3.666. 
J.D. 647. M.A. 
647. W. 87 
Jacob, L. 424 
Jago, R. H. 217 
James, E. 314. J, 
110. M. 333. R. 
W. 88. T. 87. T. 
A. 441. W. E.537 
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Jaques, J. 534 

Jaumard, Miss 218 

aneety, Capt.J.K. 
21 


Jay, C. H. 646 

Jearrad, M. 89 

Jeffery, J. U. 445 

Jeffrey, F. 422 

Jeffreys, E. 313. J. 
537 

Jenkin, J. 222 

Jenner, F. 333. H. 
422 

Jennings, T. 663 

Jeremie, C. P. D. 
88. Sir J. 222 

Jermyn, Earl 420, 
534. H. M. 199 

Jerningham, C. W. 
E. 537. Hon. G, 
S. 666 

Jersey, Earl of 420 

Jesson, H. 665 

Jobson, R. 423 

Jocelyn, Visc’tess 
421 

Jobnson, 332. A. 
C. 536. C.551. 
E.H. 198. E.J. 
106. M. 536. W. 
441 

Johnston, G. 441. J. 
442. J. B. 646 

Johnstone, Lady L. 
422. Maj.M.C. 





646 
Joliffe, Lady 536 
Jones, Lr. 558. A. 
201, 662. C.&9. 
Cc. K. 660. D. 
218, 553, 670. 
Capt.E. 313. E. 
J. 646. G. 108. 
H. B. 424, J. 200. 
M. 199, 538. M. 
A. 220. M. W. 
89. R.329. R. 
B. 87. S. 331, 
446. T. D. 198. 
W. 444. Lt. W. 
334, W. FP. 662. 
W.L. 551 
Jose, C. 330. T. P. 
_ 648 
Joyce, Lt. S. P. 421 
Joynt, Capt. J. 446 
Karslake, J.W.535. 
Kaye, Lady 219 
Kearsey, T. 105 
Keating, E. 647. Sir 
H. 8S. 420 
Keene, C. E. 198 
Keener, Comm. G. 
109 





Index to Names. 


Keil, J. 441 
Kelham, Mrs. 329 
Kellet, H. 87 
Kelly, M. 110. N. 
663 
Kemp, 556. 
201 
Kendal, C. 200 
Kendall, H. 420. 
M. 444 
Kenmare, Earlof311 
Keunard, H. E. 199 
Kennaway, Sir J. 
647. 5S. 89 
Kennedy, Mr. 554. 
E. 536. M. 110 
Kennit, F. 538 
Kenny, T. 213 
Kenrick, M. 88 
Keppel, Hon. T.199 
Kerbey, W. S. 664 
Kerr, E. 423. L. 
G. 88. M. 662 
Kershaw, G.W.198. 
Maj. J. 420 
Kettlewell,S.H.423 
Kidd, H. 667 
Kilburn, B. 538 
Killaly, H. H. 420 
Killer, R. W. 108 
Kilvington, C. 333 
Kineaid 443 
Kinder, M. 334 
King 216. J. 200, 
222, J. A. M. 
538. J. G. 200. 
R. 648. R. H. 
329. Lt. S. 218. 
T. B. 105 
Kingcome, J. 646 
Kingdon, C. 218. 
J. 556 
Kingscote, Mrs. H. 
199 
Kingston, E. 106 
Kinleside,C. R. 214 
Kinnaird, Lady 88 
Kipling, C. 214 
Kirby, M. W. 215 
Kirkpatrick, E, 200 
Kirwan, R. A. H. 
312 
Kitchel, M. 663 
Knapp, E. 446 
Knatchbull, Sir E. 
420 
Knight, A. S. 221. 
Lr. Col. C. 668. 
E.663. E. C.445. 
E. M. 662. H. 
G. 646. J. 105, 
442. Hon.J.446. 
M. A. 538. S., 
330. T. J. 88 


T.C. 


Knollys, E. 312 

Knowles, C.J. 646. 
J.331. Capt. J. 
311. Maj. J.535 

Knox, G. 553. H. 
B. 647. R. 646. 
S. 646 

Kohde, J. 312 

Kynnersley, E. C. 
S. 215 

Lacey, S. 661 

Lack, C. A. 662. 
T. 330 

Lacon, F. 446 

Lacy, 557. Capt. 
H. D’A. 558. L. 
H. 664 

Laidlaw, J. 668 

Laing, E. 333 

Lamb, A, 442. T. 
556 

Lambart, Lady J. 
424 


Lambe, A. 443 
Lamont, E. B. 88 
Lamotte, J. L. 535 
Lander, C. H. 311 
Landmann,L.A.423 
Lane, C. 663. J. 
L. 648. L. 538 
Lang, Mrs. 219 
Langdon, J. C. 314. 
T. 554 
Langfield, H. 555 
Langford,M.M. 555 
Langley, P. L. 551 
Langridge, T. 538 
Langston, Lady J. 
88 


Lansdowne, Marq. 
646 
Lanyon, J.H.M.220 
Larcon, J. P.D. 198 
Larkin, A. 217 
Larpent, A. C. 314. 
G. G. de H. 311 
Lasbam, E. M. 331 
Laskey, M. 445 
Lauderdale, Earl645 
Lauga, E. 536 
Laurence, Z. 557 
Law, H. 443. W. 
312, 424 
Lawford, A. 442. 
A. E. 663 
Lawless, G. 89 
Lawrell, J. 424 
Lawrence, A. 647. 
H. A. 648. J. 
108, M. W.219, 
T. 556 
Lawsen, J. 646. 
W. 311 
Lawton, M. A. 87 


Layard, L. J. 424 
Lea, 333 
Leach, C. 220 
Leader, H. 201 
Leatham, Lt.-Col. 
221 
Lechmere, C, 332 
Leckie, E. C. 666 
Ledsam, D. 312 
Lee, Prof. 312. A. 
108. J. 557, M. 
423. M.C.313. 
T. L. 424. W. 
422 
Leech, R. H. 555 
Leedham, H. 216 
Leeks, E. M. 648 
Leese, L. S. 662 
Leeson, Sir W, 87 
Le Fanu, J. 646 
Le Fevre, Rt. Hon. 
C. S. 646. G.311 
Lefevre, J.G.S.198 
Leigh, J. G. 553. 
R. 553 
Leighlin, 
ot 646 
Leith, Sir A. 420. 
Col. F. 557 
Le Marchant, D. 
3il. Sir G. 88 
Lendon, W.S. 535 
Lennox, Lady A. F. 
G. 661 
Le Noir, E, 442 
Leonard,Capt. R.87 
Lermitte, F. 423 
Lesingbam,E.P.557 
Le Souef, L. 536. 
S. 110 
Lestuurgeon, C.200 
Letts, M. A. 314 
Leven and Melville, 
Earl of 311 
Levert, A. 538 
Leveson, Ld. 421 
Levien, E. 200 
Levy, A. 89 
Lewin, E. 200 
Lewis, E. 444. J. 
109, 445. J.D. 
104. J. W. 89. 
Capt. R. 558. T. 
T. 646 
Ley, E. H. 313 
Liddell, C. 661. K. 
T.312 
Lilburn, J. 311 
Lincoln, Earl of 
420, 421, 646 
Lindoe, R. F. 201 
Linthorne, C. 537 
Linton, H. 201 
Lintou, 5S. 447 


Archd’n 

















Lisburne, C’tess of 
647 
Lismore, 
646 

Liston, A. 536 
Little, R. 87 
Littleton, Hon. E. 
R. 538 
Liverpool, Earl of 
420 
Lloyd, J. 646. J. 
L. 557. L. 215. 
L. F. 423. W.109 
Loch, Capt. 421 
Lochner, C. P. 537 
Lockyer, Maj. H. 
F. 535 


Dean of 


- 535 
Logan, M. 666. W. 
110 
Long, H. 216. J. 
551. P.314, 423. 
Sir W. 663. W. 
D. 312 
Longfield, R. 537 
Longworth, T. J. 
422 
Lord, J. R. 330 
Lorton, Rt. Hon, 
F. Vise’tess 558 
Losack, F. C. 334 
» Lothian, Marq. of 
420, 421 
Louis, W. 198 
Loveband, M. 424 
Lovell, ee. M. 424 
Lowe, G. 535 
Lowth, Maj. J. J. 
424 
Lowther, Vise. 420, 
421. G.P. all 
Loyd, L. R. 217 
Lucas, E. M. 424. 
H. J. 312. W.329 
Ludlow, W. A. 442 
Lukin, E. 201 
Lumley,M.A.B.314 
Lum-den, H. 648 
Lund, T. 536 
Lupton, J. 198 
Lush, C. 442 
Lutyons, D. 107 
Luxmovore, C. H. 
314. M. 424 
Lycett, C. 88 
Lynd, H. 229 
Lynde, J. G. 201 
Lyndhurst, Ld. 420, 
646 


Lyon, Dr. 312. C. 
L. 106 

Lyons, Sir E. 421 

Lys, M. 555 

Lysaght, Hon. J. 
A. 88 
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Lyster, Lt. Col. 
110, H. e9 
Lyttelton, Lady422 
Maberley, T.A. 423 
Maberly, F. H. 647 
Mabon, A. B. 537 
Macaulay, C. Z. 
311. D. W. B. 
222. S.H. 89 
M‘Call, Maj. J. 421 
M‘Cay, A. 559 
M‘Coy, E. 313 
M‘Cutcheon, J.424 
Macdonald, F. 334. 
W. M. 87 
Macdonell, R. 109 
M‘Duuall, J. C. S. 
312 
M‘ Dowell, P. 646 
Mac Gregor, G. H. 
420 
M‘Intosh, E. 200 
Mackay, Col. 221. 
Maj. J. 311 
M‘Kean, Lt. J. 218 
Mackenzie, Sir A. 
334. C. 666. Lt. 
G, M. 558. R.538 
M‘Kerrell, R. 223 
Mackey, S. 199 
Mackie, C, M. M. 
333 
Mackintosh, J. 217 
M‘Kirdy, J. G. 201 
Macelachlan, Lt. J. 
C. 222 
M‘Lean, Dr. 223 
Maclehose,Mrs. 667 
Macleod, Lady 444. 
Hon. Mrs. 312. 
Lt.-Col. 221 
M‘Leod, Dr. N.534 
MacMahon, L. 538 
Macnaught, H.556 
Macneil, Col. R. 
198 
Macueill, A. 423 
M‘Neill, D. 421 


M‘Nevin, Dr. W. 
J. 447 
Macpherson, Maj. 


G. 198. R. J. 215 
M‘Queen, Maj.J.87 
M‘Sherry, Maj. T. 
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M‘Taggart, J. 311 
Madden, Sir F. 199 
Madder, G, 551 
Magniac, E. S. 648 
Mahony, M.M. 645 
Maidman, Capt.W. 
R. 668 
Maister, 
J. 87 


Lt.-Gen, 


Maitland, E. 333. 
P. T. 538. T. 198 
Malcolm, C.106. J. 
105 
Malim, L. 312 
Manesty, Capt. W. 
C. 335 
Manfield, E. 555 
Mann, W. M. 535 
Mansel, E. W. 220 
Mansell, C, 220 
Mansfield, J. 217 
Mant, Miss 556. F. 
W. 422 
Mantell, J. 420 
Margary, H. 424 
Maris, A. 333 
Markes, A. 420 
Markham, Maj. C. 
535 
Marr, 662 
Marriner, J. 646 
Marriott, R. 660, 
665 
Marris, A. 109 
Marsden, E. 423. 
Capt. J. 441 
Marsh, E. 443. M. 
556 
Marshall, C. 648. 
E. 538. J. 199. 
Sir J. 421. J. H. 
199. L. P. 648. 
M. P. 313. T. 8. 
552 
Marten, D. 665 
Martin, 664. A. L. 
536. F.O. 198. 
G, 442. J. W.314. 
Capt. R. 87. S. 
314.Capr. T. 312. 
W. F. W. 334 
Mashiter, L. 663 
Mason, 535. Rr. 
Adm. F, 311. Sir 
F. 421. H. B. 
646. J.H. 646. 
M, 443, 664 
Master, R. 312 
Matheson, 1. 217 
Mathias, J. 444. W. 
B. 104 
Matthew, C. 646 
Matthews, R. 310. 
T. G. 199 
Maule, Rt. Hon. F. 
198 
Mauleverer, J. 538 
Maurice, M. B. 423 
Maxwell, P. 442. 


Hon. R. T. 557 
Mayhew, E. 424 
Mayne, M. A. 221 
Mayon, A. 217 
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Mayor, P. 421 
Mayos, M. 667 
Meacock, R. 553 
Medley, J. W. 105 


Mee,Capt.G. A. 535 
Melbourne, Visc. 
646 


Melbuish, M.A. 665 
Melliar, A. F. 536 
Melville, Visc’tess 
445 
Mercer, S. 421 
Meredith, Gen. J. 
332 
Merewether,A.219. 
F. L. S. 312 
Meric, V. de 537 
Merivale, A. 647 
A. F. 215 
Merrewether, 
199 
Messenger, G. 214 
Mestayer, R.F. 329 
Metcalfe,W.C. 535 
Methold, T. 312 
Mettam, M. A. 892 
Meuleun, F. V. 42 
Meynell, H. C. 535. 
T. 538 
Meyrick, T. 214 
Michell, F. T. 421. 
J. 313. J. C, 220. 
R. 314 
Micklethwait,Capt. 
J. 424 
Middleton, A. 648. 
E. A. 553. W. J. 
201 
Mieville, M. 538 
Milan, E. 200 
Miles, M. 444 
Miller, C. 660. G. 
PD. 198. M. 201. 
R. 444. W. 8.534 
Millett, W. 220 
Millingtou,M.J.555 
Mills, C. 441. E. 
536. M. 535, 646 
Milne, A. 421. R, 
441. S. 313 
Milner, J. 443 
Milnes, E. 216 
Milton, S. 218 
Milward, G. 422 
Minet, F. C. 424 
Mitchell, E. 423, 
536. E. K. 314, 
1. 663. S. 441 
Mitchison, H. 442 
Mitlford, E. K. 424 
Moffat, H. 442 
Mogg, F. M. 444 
Moilliet, T. 200 
Molesworth, H. 217 


D 
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Molineux, R. 665 
Molloy, Dr. 423 
Monck, J. B. 201 
Mondel, J. 219 
Money, A. M. 647. 
. K. ELA. 424 
Monk, J. 553 
Montefiore, R. 441 
Montgomery, A. L. 
31. J. 104, 313, 
330. S. 444 
Moody, M. A. J. 
664. R.C. 311 
Moon, J. 663 
Mooney, P. 312 
Moor, S. F. 218 
Moore, E. 199, 218. 
F. 558. Capt. F. 
88. G. 661. Capt. 
H. 535. R. 311. 
S. 216 
Morgan, C. 314. E, 
221, 554, 557, 
661. M.S. 314. 
O. E, 422 
Morgell, Lady M. 
331 


.Morison, M. 662 
Morrell, A. 198 
Morres, R. 661 
Morris, Capt. 87. 
Lt.-Col. 534. A. 
313. L. M. 108, 
S. 661 
Morrison, F. 646 
Morton,Ear! of 311. 
421. A. R. 558. 
Capt. H. 535. J. 
422. T. 538 
Moss, E. 200 
Mostyn, C, 445. Sir 
. E. 333 
Mottley, Rr. Adm. 
S. 219 
Mottram, C. 647 
Moule, F. 89 
Mount, H. G. 648 
Mountain, Lt.-Col. 
. 534 
Moxon, R. W. 109 
Moysey, H. G. 424 
Muggeridge, H. H. 
200 
Muir, J. 332 
Muller, S. V. M. L. 
201 
Mullins, J. D. 201 
Mulso, H..554 
Munck, E. de, 105. 
E. Bar’ess de, 217 
Munn, J. M. 220 
Munro, J. 221 
Murat, M. 446 
Murray, Lady 445, 
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G. 535. Sir G. 
421. 1.89 
Mushet, R. 553 
Muter, Capt. R.198 
Mytton, C. M. 665. 
D. 557. ~E. 536 
Nagle, Lt. M. 222 
Nance, E. C. 314 
Naper, C. S. 444 
Napier, Comm. C. 
646 
Napper, A. 536, 538 
Nares, G. W. A. 443 
Nater, M. A. 535 
Nayler, S, 4¢3 
Neale, C. 661 
Neate, J. 106. R. 
Q17 
Need, H. 534 
Neilson 221 
Nelson, C. 555 
Nettleship, W. 552 
Nevill, C. W. 538 
Neville, L. 537. 
Capt. P. P. 198 
Newall, J. 423 
Newbery, C. E. 330 
Newby, A. S. 201 
Newcomin, A. 89 
Newcommer,B. 420 
Newell, M. 218 
Newlands, A. 443 
Newman, G. 331. 
H. 646. J. 443. 
R. W. 313 
Newsham, E. 536 
Newton, Lt.Col.W. 
H. 198 
Nias, J. 198 
Nicholas, G. 647 
Nicboletts,H.E.537 
Nicholl, Dr. J. 420. 
Rt. Hon. J. 42). 
J.R. 20) 
Nicholls, A. S. 538. 
C.S. 199 
Nicholson, C. 538. 
H. 648. J. 441. 
M. 314 
Nickson, W. 552 
Nicolas, J. T. 535 
Nicolay, C. G. 199 
Nicoll, T. V. R. 661 
Nicolson, J. 444 
Nightingale, E. 200 
Niven, W. 314 
Nockells, C. £17 
Noel, A. W.201. B. 
W. 312. Hon. G. 
89. Hon. W. M. 
420 
Noell, R. 332 
Nolan, E. 648 
Norbury, T. 88 


Norman, C. 538. C. 
M. R. 536. F. J. 
422 

Norris, C. 555. J. 
106. M.A. 107 

Norton, Hon. Mrs. 
536 

Notley, G. 443 

Nugent, Capt. 8. 
Hon. Mrs. 88. T. 
V.i1i 

Nunn,M.201. 7.535 

Nurse, Capt.H. 442 

Nyren, J. W. 314 

Oakeley, Sir H. 87 

Oates, L. A. 218 

O'Brien, Dr. 646. 
H. 536. W. 646 

O'Callaghan, Hon. 
A. 89. G. D. 421 

O’Connor, Madm. 
107. A. 557 

Oddie, I. 88 

O'Donnell, R. 667 

O’Ferrall, M. #7 

Ogilvy, J. S. 201 

Ogle, H. 556. Capt. 
T. 646 

O’Grady, Hon. G. 
E. 558. W. de 
C. 537 

Oldershaw ,C. 105 

Oldfield, E. 536 

Oidham, B. 201 

O'Leary, D. F. 311 

Oliphant, Maj. 312. 
C. 108 


Olive, J. 331 

Oliver, A. 554. Maj. 
A. 662. J. R. 329. 
R. J. 551 

O'Malley, G. 200 

Ommanney, A. 314. 
E. 535. O. 537 

O’Neil, J. 662 

Onslow, C. 312 

Orkney, Earl of 311 

Orme, A. 106 

Ormerod, E. 88. T. 
556 

Ormond, Marg. of 
421 

Ormsby, H. M. 666 

Orr, A. 648 

Orrett, W. G. 215 

Osborne, Lady E. 
422. Hon. S.G. 
422 

Osmond, M. F. 106 

Ossory, Archd’n 537 

O'Sullivan, J. 537. 
S. 646 

Oswald, R. A. 446 

Oswin, C, 664 


Otter, E. R. 660 
Ouvry, S. L. 662 
Owen, Sir E. 535. 
H. 199. R. J 222 
Oxenford, A. 662 
Pace, Maj. 648 
Packe, P. 216 
Page, E. S. 200. S. 
332. S. M. 665. 
V. 535 
Pager, Ld. C. 421. 
E. J. 422 
Paice, E. 200 
Pain, M. 89 
Paine, H. 538. W. 
D. 314 
Palgrave, R. 664 
Palliser, G. H. 663 
Palmer, G. 312. G. 
T.42. J. 313. 
J.D. 332. J.H. 
313. O. 222 
Palmerston, Visc. 
646 
Panton, M. E. 538 
Papilon, Lt. 647 
Parfitt, A. 665 
Parish, C. C. 108 
Parke, Mrs. 108. C. 
A. 538. F. S. 534. 
G. 534. T. 420 
Parker, Comm. C. 
535. E. 424. E. 
M. 423. H. N.#8. 
J. 87. W. J. 536 
Parkes, W. 199 
Parks, W. 312 
Parnell, G. 538. Sir 
H. B. 311 
Parry, T. 87. Capt. 
Sir W. E. 313 
Parson, J. 648 
Parsons, M. E. 422 
Pasley, Sir T. S. 88 
Passley, A. R. 106 
Paterson, M.C. 313 
Paton, Capt. J.535 
Patteson, T. 312. 
W.T.N. 538 
Paulet, Lady C.647. 
Lady G,. 422 
Paxton, E. 201 
Payne, D. R. 330. 
P.S.H. 215. R. 
535 
Peacock, W. M.554 
Pearce, F. 646 
Pearse, T. 87 
Pearson, E. 666. J. 
216. Capt. T. W. 
110 
Pease, J. 88 
Pechell, Dow. Lady 
665. Lady C, 422 
































Peckham, R. J. 424 

Pedlar, Lt.-Col, 422 

Peel, Miss 314. J. 

442, Lt.-Col J, 

421. Sir R. 420, 
46 


6 
Pelham, Hon. F. 
314, 423 
Pellew, Hon. P.536 
Pellowe, M. A. 537 
Penfold, J. 87 
Penn, L. E. 106 
Pennefather, Right 
Hon. E. 647 
Penny, E. 89 
Penson, J. P. 538 
Pepper, A. 647 
Peppin, Miss 665 
Perceval, A. 420 
Percy, Lady M. 538 
Perkins, F. O. 219, 
S. P. 220 
Perry,Dr.312.Hon, 
H. F. H. 647.W. 
420 
Peshall, S. D’O. 314 
Philipps, L. 537 
Phillimore, G. 314, 
Phillips, A.441,661. 
E. 333. J. 199 
Phillpotts, G.L.312 
Philpot, Miss 538. 
J. T. 424 
Philps, A. R. 423 
Phipps, M. 108. T. 
H. H. 333, 444 
Pickering, T. 557 
Pidgley, F. J. 201 
Pierard, F. 105 
Piers, E. 108 
Pigot, F. 312 
Pigott, Lt.C.C.222, 
J. 220. S. 109 
Pilkington,J.E. 110 
Pillichody, M. 105 
Pinchard, J. 423 
Pincking, G. R. 660 
Pinder, Lt. 222. W. 
551 
Pine, B. C.C. 311 
Pinkerton, H. 424 
Pipe, S. 424 
Pitches, R. 442 
Pitman, T. 535 
Pitt, C.W.87. Hon. 
H. E. 538.M. 553 
Piutar, A. P. 313 
Pitts, J. 552 
Platt, K. 330 
Pleydell, A. 663 
Plimer, S. 555 
Plumbe,Capt.T.200 
Plumridge, Capt. J. 
H. 87 


Gent. Mac. Vou. 
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Plunkett, K. 312. 
Hon. Mrs. R. 422 
Pochin, Cap. C.555. 
W. A. 88 
Pocock, G. 105. H. 
219 5 
Poblman, E. 554 
Puingdestre, J. 109 
Pole, A. 216. F. 
538. M. 314 
Polhill, M. 664 
Pollock, W. 535 
Pomfret, C’tess 199 
Ponsonby, Hon. A. 
G. 667. W. 328. 
W. G. 330 
Pontifex, J. 441 
Poole, J. 108, 536. 
J. R. 310 
Pooley, D. 88 
Porter, E. 647. F. 
106. S. 647. W. 
312 
Portis, J. 215 
Portman, F. B. 421. 
H. W. B. 534 
Postlethwaite, J. L. 
536 
Pott, B. 201 
Potter, R. 646 
Pottinger,SirH.311 
Power, F. C. 666. J. 
311. J. A. 199 
Powys, W. 538 
Prankard, J. 201 
Prater, T. 87 
Pratt, Lt.-Col. 534. 
Miss 200. C. 220. 
E. 555. H. 536. 
H. E. 535. Maj. 
T. S. 87 
Preseuott, H. M.314 
Preston, Hon. E. 
422. G. 552, 670. 
I. 648. R.R. 314. 
W. 421 
Price, Mrs. 445. F. 
W. 311. H. 661. 
J. 422. P. 646. 
W. 220 
Prichard,H. L. 313. 
J.C. 313 
Prickett, J. J. 424. 
T. 314 
Prideaux, C. 331. 
G, 554. S. R. 313 
Pridham, C. 313 
Prince, S. 107 
Pring, D. 421 
Pringle,A.420, 645 
Prior, H. H. 442, J. 
D. 214 
Prissick, J. 222 
Prittie, H. 89 
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Proctor, J. 217 
Prosser, E. 107. J. 
198 
Protheroe, L. 109 
Provis, M. 218 
Prowse, Hon. Mrs. 
312 
Pryor, A. 536. E. 
662. M.A, 443. 
R. V. 198 
Puckle, S. 2'!9 
Pugh, A. 556 
Pulsford, R. 535 
Purnell, S. 312 
Purver, T. W. 534 
Purvis, C. E. 538. 
F. 538 
Putsey, J. A. 536 
Pym, S. R. 107 
Quaine, W. 312 
Quarontotti, Mar- 
chesa 223 
Quarroll, J. 443 
Queensbury, Marq. 
of 311 
Quincey, W. 106 
Radcliffe, D. 647. E. 
M. M. 200. J. 
M. S. 200 
Radclyffe, J. 648 
Rae, Sir W. 420 
Raikes, G. L. 20). 
R. 201 
Rainier, C. 313. M. 
A. 423 
Raitt ,Capt.C.R.645 
Ramsay, E. B. 535. 
R. B. W. 201 
Ramsbottom, E. 
314.8. W.H.311 
Ramsden, J, G.200. 
Ww. 198 
Randolph, Lt.A.222 
Ratcliffe, J. 314 
Rattray, C. 420 
Raven, A. 661. M. 
A. 199 
Ravenhill, M.A.313 
Ravenscroft, A. W. 
647 
Rawes, R. B. 664 
Rawlings, W. 200 
Raynard, W. 328 
Rayner, P. 332 
Read, 555. W. 216 
Reade, F.423. R.198 
Ready, A. 662. H. 
312. T. M. 198 
Reay, Ld.311. J.648 
Reboul, A. 201 
Reed, G. V. 88 
Rees, E. 199 
Reeves, J. M. 201 
Reid, C. 109. E. 
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M.648, J. R. 312. 
L. 89. M. J. 647. 
Col. S. 110 
Rendell,C.89.E.423 
Rettle, G. M. 89 
Rhodes, E. M. 331 
Riach,Maj.W.A.87 
Ricardo, A. 648. B. 
110.H.314,L.424 
Rice, C. D. 89. E. 
662. H. M. 312. 
J. H. 328. §.536. 
T. 110 
Rich,Capt.G.F.535 
Richards, C. 441. 
R. G. 328. T. 441 
Richardson 556. A. 
666. Rr.-Adm,. 
C.198. E.M.108. 
H. 330. H.W. 
H. 313. M. 105. 
Capt. R. 87 
Riching, T. H. 422 
Rickerby, F. F. 199 
Ridgway, A. C. 424 
Ridley, 444. Sir M, 
W.538.W.H.536 
Rigaud, S. J. 313 
Rigby, M. 424. S. 
661. W. 312 
Rigg, C. M. 313 
Riggott, W. 442 
Ripon, Earl of 420. 
Capt. T. D. 558 
Rippingball, M. A. 
F. 88 


Rising, R. 312 
Risley, J. H. 198 
Rivers, Ld. 421. J. 
A. 89 
Roach, E. 665 
Robe, Capt. 106 
Roberson, H. 328 
Roberts, A. 648. 
Lt.-Col. A. 87. 
C. 200. C. C. 314. 
C. J. 200. E. 536, 
537. F. 313. J. 
329. Capt. W. 
534. W.D. 535 
Robertson, Major- 
Gen. A. 88. E. 
L. 200. F. 648. 
H. 663. L. 552. 
M.M. A. 199 
Robinson, Arch’n 
422, A. 108. G, 
329, 645. G.A. 
87. J. 422, 662, 
J. 8.537. L. 553. 
M. 537. P.T. 221, 
T. H. 108 
Roche, Lady 557 
Rodd, A. M. 423 
4U 
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R:et eck, B’ness199 
Rogers, F.106.Capt. 
G. 555. HA. 198. 
R. 218. S. 646 
Rolfe, C, F. N. 89 
Rolland, W. R.535 
Rolleston, E. A.314 
Rolls, Lord 311 
Romberg, B. 447 
Romilly, J. 422 
Rooke, E. L. 648 
Roper, R. 424 
Rose, E. F. 555. 
Col. H. 31l. J. 
665. W.G.89 
Rosher, S. 107 
Ross, D. 221. H. 
444. J. WD. 335. 
M. A. S. 663 
Rosslyn, Earl of 421 
Rothesay, Lord S. 
de 535 
Rous, T. M. 214 
Routh, J. W. 538. 
S. 555 
Rowland, J. 330 
Roxby, J. 553 
Rucker, E. 88 
Rudge, E. 89 
Rule, H. 647 
Rush, H. 648 
Rushbrooke, 664 
Russell, Ld. H.538. 
J. 421. Ld. J. 
314, 646. M. 109. 
T. 663 
Rust, W. 422 
Rutherford, F. 216 
Rutter, J. 556 
Ryan, R. 311 
Ryder, Hon. F. D. 
647. Lady G. 199 
Ryle, C. E. 647 
St. George, C’tess 
de 312 
Salisbury, Bp. 422 
Salmon, A. 555 
Salomons, E. 666 
Salter, H. F. 198 
Saltoun, Ld. 311 
Salwey, A. 314 
Samer, C. 538 
Samo, J. 420 
Sampayo, A. 111 
Sampson, T. 536 
Samwell, W. 220 
Sanders, A.107,661. 
J.666. M. 201. 


W. F. 312 
Sanderson, J. 661 
Sandford,J.422,535 
Sandham, H. 87 
Sandilands, J. 199 
Sandwich, Earl of 

421 
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Sandys, C, 424 
Sanford, E. A. 201 
Sankey, W.H.O.314 
Sanlez, I. N. T. 534 
Sanson, A. 312 
Sansum, J. 314 
Saph, J. 445 
Sargent, Capt. J. J. 
535. TT. F. 199 
Sarmon, F, J. 555 
Sartorius, G, R. 421 
Satchevill, 8.535 
Saunders, R. 89. T. 
a8. T. J. 88 
Saunderson, 422 
Savage,Cap. H. 661. 
R. 214 
Savile, Hon. Mrs, 
647. B. W. 312. 
P. Y. 646 
Savill, J. 1.313 
Say, G. 443. Lt. W. 
C. 219 
Schneider, E.D.217 
Schofield, Mrs. 556. 
R. B. 423 
Schomberg, J.D. 87 
Schroder, J, H. 200 
Schwabe, W. H. 535 
Schwartz, A. M.662 
Scott, J. 198, 646. 
J.N.537. W. 201 
Seovell, F. 648 
Scriven, E. 441 
Scully, V. 537 
Seafield, Earl of 311 
Seale, C, H. 535. 
E. T. 87, 422 
Searjeantson, Maj. 
J. H. 421 
Searle, Capt. 554 
Scars, F. 424 
Segrave, Ld. 311 
Selby, M. 664. P. 
422 
Selkirk, Earl of 311 
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